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TIME OF ACTION. 


Six consecutive days, commencing on the 
morning of the sixth.* 
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> Evidently a corruption of la Scala^ the real name of 
the prince who governed Verona at the time when the 
ti'agedy was supposed to take place. 

2 Called Uncle in the list of invited guests, act 1. 2. 71. 


morning of the first, and ending early in the 

Day 3 (Tuesday): Act III., Scene 6; Ani^lV., Scenes 
1, 2, 3, 4. 
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4 This is Mr. P. A. Daniel’s calculation, and seems to be 
correct. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

Bomeo and Juliet is one of the plays which 
certainly lifts a literary history, and a very 
interesting one. It was first published, in 
Quarto, in 1697 (Q. 1). This pditioii differs 
much from the subsequent ones, and probably 
represents, -more or less accurately, the play 
as originally written by Shakespeare, before 
fthe revisions and additions which appear in the 
next Quarto. On the title-page it is stated 
that this tragedy has “been often (with great 
applause) plaid publiquely by tlie right Ilon- 
oiivable the L. oi Hunsiioii his Seruants.” 
Jjord Hunsdon died while holding the oilicc 
of Lord Chamberlain, on 22nd July, 1690. It 
was not until 17th Ajiril, 1597, tluit Lord 
Hunsdon’s successor was ajipointed Lord 
Chambei'lain. In the intciini the Ouinpany, 
whose i)roper title was “ The Lord Cliainber- 
lain’s men,” were called simply “ Lord Huns- 
doii’s liervants.” It follows that this tragcidy 
must have been jdayed between the dates men- 
tioned above; but that Sh<akespeare had, at 
least, commenceil it at a much earlier period 
>is tolerably certain. The date of 1591 has been 
fixed upon, because of the allusion to the eai-th- 
quake made by the Nurse (i. 3. 23); 

*‘’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years” 

which is supposed to refer to the earthquake 
of 1580. As Stokes points out, in his Chrono- 
logical Order of Shakespeare’s Plays (p. 21), 
the Nurse refloats this statement (i. 3. 35): 

“And since that time it is eleven years; ” 

but I do not think that this jxiint is at all 
decisive as to the date of the play. It is quite 
possible that Shakespeare never meant to refer 
to the earthquake of 1580 at all. Hunter 
supposes that the mlusion is to an earthquake 


which occurred in the neiglibourhood of Ve- 
rona in 1570. But, putting aside this trivial 
detail, we may be tolerably sure that Borneo 
and Juliet was one of Shakespeare’s youthful 
works. lie commenced it at a very early period 
of his career ; he revised it, and added to it, 
at different periods between 1592 and 1599, 
when the Second Quarto appeared (Q. 2). In 
1609 the next edition (Q. 3) was iniblished: 
this differs very little from Q. 2, except in a 
few corrections and additional lines. The next 
edition (Q. 4) has no date, and was evidently 
printed from Q. 3. The author’s name ap|)eaTs 
for the first time on the title-page of this edi- 
tion. It wfis printed **/br John Smethwicke^** 
but the printer’s name is not given. The next 
edition in point of time is that of the First 
Folio (F. 1), 1()23, taken apparently fi-om the 
text of Q. 3. Y et another Quarto Edition (Q. 5), 
“substantially identical with Q. 4,” according 
to the C’ambridge Edd., was published in 
lf)37. Of these texts, Q.2 is, perhaps, the 
best authority ; but Q. 1 has furnished many 
readings which have been almost universally 
preferred to those of the later editions. Again 
1 must dissent from the depreciation of the 
Fii-st Folio, which is probably the nearest to 
an accurate copy of the play as represented in 
Shakosiicare’s own theatre. 

As to the source from which this play was 
derived, volumes have been written, and prob- 
ably will yet be written. Tliere can be little 
doubt fia to the work which furnished the 
main foundation of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
This was “ The Tragicall Hjstorye of Komeus 
and Juliet, written first in Italian by Baiidell, 
and nowe in Englishe by Ar. Br. (t.e. Arthur 
Brooke), 15C2.” I will give as briefly as pos- 
sible the genealogy of this poem. In the second 
centuiy Xenophon of Ephesus wrote a romance 
called Ephesiaca, in which a young woman, who 
3 
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is ‘‘ separated by a series of misfortunes from 
lier husband/’ in order to avoid being forced 
into a bigamous marriage, swallows what she 
believes to be poison, but which tunis out to 
be only a sleeping draught. In 1303 the 
main incidents of the Tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet are said really to have occurred at 
Verona during the government of Bartolo- 
meo della Scala. In 1476, in a collection of 
tales (Le (IHnquante Novelle, &c.), was pub- 
lished a novellinoj by Massuccio of Salerno, 
relating the adventures of Mariotto Migna- 
nelli and Gianozza Saraccni of Siena, which 
bears a very striking resemblance to the story 
of Romeo and Juliet. In 1530 Luigi Da 
Porto published his history of Two Noble 
Lovers, &c., considered by some to have been 
founded on the historical tradition of Romeo 
and Juliet, by others on Massuccio’s stoiy. 
In 1553 Gabriel Giolito published in Venice 
a poem supposed to have been written by 
Glitia, nchUe Veromse^ which is virtually the 
same story as that of Da Porto ; and in 1 554 
Matteo i^udello, in his collection of novels 
published at Lucca, gives his story of Romeo 
e Julietta. This story was translated into 
French in 1559 by Pierre Boaistuau, or Bois- 
teau, suniamed Launay; his yersion contains 
several variations from the Italian story; e.g. 
he first introduces the scene with the poor 
Apothecary from whom Romeo buys tlie poi- 
son. It was from this French ^nslation that 
Brooke produced his metrical version of the 
stoiy, amplifying it and adding^ the details; 
he introduced some new incidents which have 
been adopted by Shakespeare, and are not 
found in any other known version of the story. 
In 1567 William Painter, in the second volume 
of his Palace of Pleasure, produced “The 
goodly Hystory of the true and constant Loue 
between Rhomeo and Julietta, the one of 
whom died of Poyson, and the other of sorrow 
and heaviness: wherein be comprysed many 
adventures of Loue, and other devises touch- 
inge the same.” Painter’s version is a pretty 
close, but not very intelligent translation of 
Boaistuau’s novel. Lastly, in 1578 (the date of 
the dedication to his drama), the blind poet and 
actor, Luigi Groto, suniamed il Cieqo d’Ha- 
dria. produced his tragedy, La Hadriana. Al- 
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though this tragedy is cast in a severAy 
classical form, and hi tedious 4^0 a degree only 
reached, perhaps, by the Italian tn^edy of the ^ 
sixteenth century, its story is mainly that of 
Romeo and Juliet; it contains some beautiful 
passages and very touching scenes. I haye 
not space here to enter into the question: 
Had Sriakes])eare ever seen this tragedy, or 
any translation of it? A careful examination 
of the passages from which Sh&kespeare is 
said to have borrowed some of his ideas, con- 
vinces me there is no foundation for such 
a statement ; that mention of thefnightingale 
is made, in the scene of the parting of the 
two lovers, is, not a remarkable coincidence 
while, in no case, can I find that any of the 
characteristic expressions of Groto have been 
copied by Shakespeare. There is only one 
detail peculiar to Groto’s story, which Shake* 
speare also introduces; that is, when the father 
is lamenting the supposed deatli of his daugh- 
ter, one of his ministers offers to him consola- 
tion, just as Friar Lawrence recommends resig- 
nation to Capulet, when lamenting the death 
of Juliet ; but there seem to be no expressions 
or ideas common to the two passages.^ 

Two other plays may be mentioned which 
are on the same subject; one by Lope de 
Vega called Oastelvines y Monteses, of which 
a very interestmg abstract is given in Grey’s 
Notes on Shakespeare (edn. 1754), voL'ii. pp. 
249-262. It ends happily, and though its main 
incidents are evidently founded on the story 
of Romeo and Juliet (who become in the 
Spanish comedy Rosclo and Julia respectivelyX • 
there is not much resemblance between Lope 
de V ega’s play and that of Shakespearsi Hun- 
ter, in his New Illustrations of Shakesp&re, 
vol. ii. pp. 130-134, gives an account with ex- 
tracts of the fragment of a Latin play dis- 
covered by him in the Sloane Collection of 
MSS. (No. 1775) in the British Museum, in 
which the story of Romeo and^uHet is fol- 
lowed pretty closely as far as it goea Hunter 
suggests that this may have been the previous 

1 For the above account of the Bouroee whence this 
play is taken 1 am indebted to Mr. P. A. Daniel's admir- 
able introduction to the volume published for the New 
Shakspere Society, being No. 1, tprles III. (Triibner and 
Co. 1876)i 
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dramatiz^ version alldded to by Brooke in 
his preface 

To conclude, then, we may say that Shake- 
speare worked out his tragedy from Brooke’s 
poem ; but that, perhaps, he had either seen 
iSt read in MS. an earlier tragedy on the 
saine subject, to which Brooke refen in his 
address to the reader. 

•stage HA,TORy. 

This play was, as we gather from the title- 
page of th# first edition, popular on the stage 
before 1697, though there is no evidence to 
» prove when it was first produced. Curious to 
say it is not mentioned in Henslowe’s Diaiy. 
Up to 159fi, it must have been chiefly acted 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s servfinta In the 
•edition of 1609, it is said to have been “sun- 
drie times publiquely Acted, by the Kings 
Maiesties Seruants at the Globe.” Pepys men- 
tions it under the date of 1st March, 1661-62, 
as an opera. It would appear, however, from 
Genest’s account that, on this date, Romeo 
and Juliet was revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
when Betterton played Mercutio. The cast 
contains a character ‘‘Count Paris’ wife— 
played by Mrs. Holden” — who she was does 
not appear. The play was “altered by James 
Howard so as to preserve Romeo alive and 
to end happily — it was played alternately as 
a Tragedy one day, and as a Tragi -Comedy 
another, for several times together.” It does 
not appear to have been revived again till 
, 11th September, 1744; when Theophilus Cib- 
ber’s version, partly founded upon Otway’s 
Caius ^arius (about half of which was taken 
from ^meo and Juliet) was presented, with 
Theophilus Cibber, as Romeo, and. his daughter 
Jenny as Juliet^ Genest gives a very inter- 
esting abstract of this alteration; but it does 
not appear that the disfigurements introduced 
were so greaj as to neutralize the merit, which 
Tlieophilus CSbber may fairly claim, of having 
restored to the stage, though in an imperfect 
form, one of the most beautiful of Shakespeare’s 
plays which had been laid on the shelf for over 
eighty years. This revival appears to have 
been very successful; but before long that 
monument of obi^ructive fussiness, the Lord 
Chamberlain, had interfered. On 1st Novem- 


ber Cibber was obliged to announce the play 
thus: “At Cibber’s Academy in the Hay- 
market ^ill be performed a Concert, after 
which will be exhibited {Gratis) a Rehearsal, 
in the form of a play called Romeo and Juliet” 
It appears tliat, but for this intelligent inter- 
ference, a number of Shakespeare’s plays migh^ 
have been revived. W e learn, from Mrs.Charke’s 
memoirs, that Cymbeline was actually pre- 
sented on 8th November, 1744; and that her 
brother played Posthumus; the version being 
not D’Urfey’s mutilation, but Shakespeare’s ori- 
ginal play. By 2nd January, 1745, Theophilus 
Cibber was engaged at Covent Garden; leav- 
ing his sister, the eccentric Charlotte Charke, 
to manage the company at the Haymarket 
theatre, and to baffle, aa best she could, the 
edicts of the Lord Chamberlain. We now come 
to an important event in the stage history of this 
play. In 1748, for the first time at Drury Lane, 
Romeo and J uliet, as altered by Garrick, was 
produced, with Barry as Romeo: a part in 
which he has, perhaps, never been surpassed 
by any other actor either before or after him. 
The chief alteration seems to have been in the 
last act, in which Juliet is made to awaken 
before Romeo is dead; and a number of in- 
different and tawdry lines, taken partly from 
Otway and partly from Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride, were added. On this occasion it was 
acted nineteen times. It is probable that 
Bally’s remarkable success as Romeo was the 
main cause of his secession to Covent Garden; 
where, on 28th September, 1750, he made his 
first appearance at that theatre in the part of 
Romeo, to the Juliet of Mrs. Cibber, who 
likewise had seceded from Garrick’s troupe. 
On this occasion Barry spoke a prologue, at- 
tacking Garrick; and Shakespeare’s play was 
further disfigured by the Edition of the 
funeral procession of J uliet and a dismal dirge 
by Dr. Arne. On the same eveiung (28th 
September), at Drury Lane, Garrick appeared, 
for the first time, as Romeo; and forHwelve 
niglits, till 11th October, this play continued 
to be acted at both theatres; much to the 
annoyance of regular theatre-goers, who were 
very discontented at the long continuance of 
such monotonous fare. It would appear that 
Garrick excelled in the scene with the Friar 
5 
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in the third act, and in the scene with the 
Apothecary in the last act; but in all the 
tender and more romantic passages Barry 
seems completely to have eclipsed him. From 
this time forward Borneo and Juliet continued 
to hold the stage; being indeed, with the ex- 
^ption perhaps of Hamlet, the most popular 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Space would not allow 
us to record even the most remaikable among 
these numerous representations. Suffice it to 
say that such essentially dissimilar artors as 
Wroughton, Elliston, Edmund Kean, Charles 
Kemble, Maoready, &c., have played Romeo. 
As Juliet such distinct actresses as Mrs. Sid* 
dons, Mrs. Jordan, Miss O’Neil, &c., have 
rendered themselves famous. 

In 1839, at Covent (larden Theatre, the 
play was produced under Madame Vestris’s 
management with lenmikable splendour and 
effect. Shakespeare’s text was employed in- 
stead of the “ Freiiohy melodrama ” (as Mac- 
ready called Garrick’s veraion). 

In September, 1840, Phelps levived the 
tragedy at Sadler’s Wells, playing Mercutio 
himself; while Miss L. Addison was the 
Juliet and W. Creswick the Romeo. The full 
Shakespearian text was used. Miss Helen 
Faueit was the heioiiie of thef representation 
at Diury Lane in 1865; and in 1870, at the 
same theatre, the charming Miss Adelaide 
Neilson played the part. Miss Ada Caven- 
dish was the Juliet of the Olympic Theatre 
performance in September, 1873. At the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, in September, 
1880, Mr. Wilson Barrett presented the play 
and his own conception of the hero’s part 
in it. 

By far the most exquisitely mounted of the 
many stagings of Romeo and Juliet was that 
of the Lyceum Theatre, March 8th, 1882, 
under the management of Sir Henry Irving. 
Mias Ellen Terry played Juliet to Irving’s 
Romeo; W. Terriss was the Mercutio, and 
Mrs. Stirling the Nurse. At the same theatre, 
during Miss Mary Anderson’s season in 1884, 
the American actress appeared as Juliet, with 
W. Teiriss m her Romeo. Mr. J. Forbes- 
Robertson, who had played Romeo to Miss 
Anderson’s Juliet on a prior occasion, revived 
the tragedy on September 21st, 1895, using 
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his own arrangemen# of ShakespeAre’s play. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell was Ifis Juliet. The 
most recent production has been that of Mr. 
Lewis Waller at the Imperial Theatie, April 
22nd, 1905 ; when, besides the novelty of his 
own Romeo, the actor-manager offered thfft 
of MissJSvelyn Millanl’s Juliet. 

It is to be ho|)ed that tlie so-called altera- 
tious of, and additions to this glay, whicli 
self-complacent authors deemed to be ii)i< 
piovements, have been for ever banished 
from our English stage. ^ 

ChlTK'AL REMARKS. 

There is little doubt that this play, with 
the sole exception perhaps of Hamlet, affoids 
us a greater insight into Shakespeaie’s method 
of ^lorkiug than any other of his known woi ks.^ 
Commenced at an early age, it was produced 
6rst ill a somewhat crude foim. It may be 
safely said that the editions of this play, pnb- 
libhed in 1597 and 1599 respectively, differ 
almost as much in merit as the two first Quarto 
editions of Hamlet. The alteiations and addi- 
tions, in both cases, are most important, and 
show not only how much the subject '(vas en- 
deared to the author, but also how much pains 
he took in levisiiig each of these favourite 
children of his brain. It need scarcely be said 
that, as far as both intellectual and dramatic 
power go, Romeo and Juliet can scarcely be 
compaied with Hamlet: but, in both cases, 
we see how truly aiii&tic Shakespeare’s mind 
WHS, and to what a remarkable degree he pos- 
sessed that distinction of great poets — the 
indisposition to rest and be thankful ” when 
once he had given form to the creatioA of Jiiis 
brain ; we see how carefully and lovingly he 
elaborated and beautified the ideas which 
sprang ftom his fertile imagination. Romeo 
and Juliet is an extremely unequal work. It 
contains in a marked degree many of the 
blemishes of Shakespeare’s early style. To 
say nothing of the unskilled form of the verse; 
of the many sonnet* like and rhyming lines, 
deficient in that variety of cadence which his 
dramatic experience gradually taught him to 
acquire, it is full of elaborate conceits; we find 
even oiitiuges on good tast#, occurring in the 
midst of the most beautiful passages, and with 
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an obtrusive incongruity which absolutely 
makes one shutdder. Perhaps the worst line 
that Shakespeare, or any other poet ever wrote, 
is contained in Romeo and Juliet; I mean that 
di^adful line when Romeo, in the very height 
of his passionate despair, says : 

** Flies may do this, but 1 from this muab^y.** 

It is not too much to say that this line is 
worthy of iflodern burlesque. There are other 
passages to which it is unnecessary to allude 
at length, for they can only be qualified as 
obscene, l^is play is also remarkable as being 
almost entirely sensuous in its main subject. 
*That it is not sensual is due to the fact that it 
was written by a man whose innate purity of 
heart was one of his moat remarkable charac- 
teristics. Neither Romeo nor J uliet is, when 
^critically considered, a very interesting per- 
son. When we first see him, Romeo is mop- 
ing under the effects of an unrequited love 
for Rosaline ; a love which he would have us 
believe is the greater part of his life. Rosa- 
line is cold ; she does not respond to the fer- 
vour of his passion. He professes himself, and 
indeed his friends also consider him to be, 
quite crushed by this disappointment. He 
goes to a masked ball, and at once falls vio- 
lently in love with a young girl, a perfect 
stranger. He forgets all about Rosaline; and 
transfers to his new love, with compound 
interest, all the ardour which had been ex- 
pended in vain on the pursuit of his first. 
Juliet, a young girl just blooming into woraan- 
^ hood, conceives an equally strong passion for 
this young man, whom she has only seen upon 
this oifb occasion. It is indeed a case of love 
at first sight, violent in its beginning, and 
likely, as most such affections do, either to die 
a death equally sudden as its birth, or to linger 
on through an unhappy existence. The fact 
that these two are hereditary enemies lends 
an additional romance to their irrational pas- 
sion. So far we have the promise of a tra- 
gedy, an interesting tragedy, and one which 
appeals to the most wide-spread sympathies of 
both sexes. In less worthy hands the tragedy 
might have taken the ordinary course of an 
intrigue, perhaps ^f a secret marriage with a 
fatal result to one or both of the lovers. But 


here it is that Shakespeare’s genius asserts 
itself. The balcony scene, as it is called, in 
Romeo and Juliet is, without any exception, 
the most beautiful love scene ever written. It 
may safely be said that only one man could 
ever have conceived or executed such a masr 
ter-piece of dramatic poetry. Let us try and 
imagine what this exquisitely delicate scene 
might have become, in the hands of such dra- 
matists as Marston, or Chapman, or Hey wood, 
or Massinger, or any one of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries ; to say nothing of his prede- 
cessors or successors. Let us see what it be- 
comes in Shakespeare’s hands. Can anything 
be more perfect than the subtle blending of 
innocence and passion which characterizes 
Juliet’s declaration of her love? She is alone, 
as she believes, with nothing but the moon and 
the stars, and the delightfully scented orange- 
groves, as witnesses of her confession. We 
know that Romeo is there, but she does not. 
We feel at once what may be called ^he tra- 
gedy of opportunity; we feel that this young 
girl, little more than a child, might go back 
to her virgin bed and bedew her pillow with 
passionate tears ; and that in a few weeks, or 
perhaps days, she might be ready to marry 
the man whom her parents had arbitrarily 
chosen for her. But an improbable and un- 
ex {)ected opportunity comes. Romeo has been 
drawn by an irresistible impulse to the place 
which enshrines the object of his new-born 
adoration. He is there, unseen, to receive 
the confession which tells him that his love 
is returned. This scene is one which may 
well stir the coldest nat\ire, and quicken the 
pulsation of the most world-hardened heart. 

There is not, from the beginning to the end 
of this master-piece of passionate love-making, 
one indelicate thought or impure sentence. As 
the moonlight softens all the most rugged out- 
lines; shedding upon the gnarled trunks, and 
on the hardest, thorniest foliage the silver 
bloom of her softening light ; giving to each 
petty vista of the formal garden the mysterious 
majesty of a forest avenue; even so the ex- 
quisite bloom of innocence refines and purifies 
the unrestrained outbursts of Juliet’s pas- 
sionate nature; giving to what might so easily 
wear the forbidding shape of lust, or the lurid 
7 
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I^lare of sensuality, the delicate charm, the 
tender light of an ideal love. The abandon- 
ment of all restraint) checked with such ex- 
quisite self-recollection, just when it is trem- 
bling on the brink of shamelessness; the lovely 
maiden blush which bepaints her cheek, though 
she may be unconscious of it; the innate 
chastity which excites the reverence of her 
lover, even in the height of his passion, which 
fofbids him to attempt any nearer approach 
to the object of his adoration ; these are touches 
that none but a true poet, who had preserved, 
amidst all the corrupting influences of the 
world, that reverence for purity which is the 
crown of manly genius, could have produced. 
That one most beautiful line : 

** What satisfaction canst thou have to-night?" 

uttered, as it is, in the simplest innocence, and 
answered, as it is, without the slightest taint 
of licentiousness, is the key to this most per- 
fect scei^e. 

How skilful is the contrast of tlie Nurse’s 
sordid and impure nature, of Mercutio’s scoff- 
ing cynicism, with the fragrant innocence of 
Juliet, and the romantic enthusiasm of her 
lover! In the scene with the Friar, when 
Hoiiieo, like a spoilt child, throws himself on 
the ground in a paroxysm of thwarted self- 
indulgence, he is at his worst ; but note how 
both his and Juliet’s natures are purified and 
strengthened by adversity. As the tragic 
gloom of the play deepens, the spoilt child 
becomes a resolute man; Juliet, who, at one 
moment perhaps, has been in danger of yield- 
ing to the overpowering force of her passioni j 
becomes a self-contained and heroic woman. 
She does not scruple to face death rather than 
the dishonour of being unfaithful to her exiled 
husband. The terror, with which her almost 
brutal parents inspire her, is powerless in face 
of her deep and loyal love. He too when he 
finds, as he believes, that Death has snatched 
his bride from him, with fierce determination 
arms himself with the merciless poison ; and 
goes to take his last farewell of the body of 
his love, to whom the same Death that had 
stolen her from him shall soon reunite him. 
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It may be said that this is tRe first of 
Shakespeare’s plays in which his gjnius really 
asserts itself. As a master-piece of comic 
chai'acterization, of subtle humour, and of 
deep insight into human nature, the Nurse 
may almost rank, side by side, with Falstaff. 
Mercutjo, again, is such a marvellous creation 
of high comedy, that Shakespeare is said to 
have killed liim off, lest he, by his attractive 
vivacity, should have, morally speaking, killed 
the hero. None of the characters, even slight 
sketches as some of them may be,^can be saitl 
to be uninteresting. All the vei7 best fea- 
tures of dramatic composition and poetry arc^ 
to be found in this play. The interest is ab- 
sorbing; the pathos most deeply touching; 
while the humorous element, never too pro- 
minent, affords tliat contrast so essential to 
really great drama. The character of fViai’ 
Lawrence is well worthy study. Shakespeare 
has thoroughly entered into the affectionate 
relations which existed between a young man, 
like Komeo, and his spiritual director. * Few 
English uctora of Borneo have succeeded in 
grasping the idea of such a relationship; aud 
therefore fail in conveying that mixture of filial 
love, and implicit reliance on his advice, whicli 
marks Borneo’s attitude towards the Friar. 
Nothing proves more strongly Shakespeare’s 
immense mental superiority than his utter 
freedom from bigotry, in an age when writers, 
otherwise liberal-minded, thought that no 
opportunity should be missed of abusing the 
Boman Catholic religion and everything con- , 
nected with it. 

There is little throughout this play that is 
superficial. It would be easy to select debiched 
scenes, the language of which would have 
made the reputation and fortune of any dra- 
matist. What faults the play has I have 
ventured fearlessly to point out. It is quite 
possible to recognize them in the fulness of 
their imperfection, without lessening one jot 
of that heart-stirring admiration, which this 
beautiful work must always excite in those 
who are not dead to the noblest passions of 
our nature, or blind to the greatest beauties 
poetry can create. 
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PROLOGUE 


Two households, both alike iu dignity, 

111 fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 
Where civil blood makescivil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star>crosB’d lovers take their life; 
Whose misadventur’d piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents’ 
strife. 


Tlie fe;irful passage of their death -mark’d 
love. 

And the continuance of their parents’ rage, 
Which, but their children’s end, nought could 
remove, 

Is now the two hours’ traffic of our stage; 
The which if you with patient ears attend, 
What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to 
mend. 


ACT I. 


Scene 1 . Verorha. The market place. 

Enter Sampson and Gregory, of the houee of 
CapiUety armed with swords and hucklers, 

Sam, Gregory, o’ my word, we ’ll not carry 
coals.^ 

Ore, No, for then we should be colliers. 
Sam, I mean, an we be in choler, we’ll 
draw. 

ft 


Ore. Ay, while you live, draw your neck 
out o’ the collar. 

Sam, I strike quickly, being mov’d. 

Ore, But thou art not quickly paov’d to 
strike. 

Sam, A dog of the house of Montague moves 
me. 10 

Ore, [To move is to stir; and to be valiant^ 
is to stand : therefore, if thou art moved, thouj 
runn’st away. J 

Sam, A dog of that house shall move me to^ 
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I Will not carry coals, wiU not bear Injories. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


[ stand : I will take the wall of any man or maid 
[ (tf Montague’s. 

j Ore, That shows thee a weak slave; for the 
J ^akest goes to the wall. is 

I Sam, True; and therefore women, being 
'the weaker vessels, are ever thrust to the wall: 


» will be cruel with the maids, and cut off their | 
j heads. 

( Ore, The heads of the maids? 29 

I Sa 7 n. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their 
/ maidenheads; take it in what sense thou wilt. 

} Ore, They must take it in sense that feel it. 

^ Sam, Me they shall feel while I am able to 
^ stand: and ’tis known I am a pretty piece of 
J flesh. 

{ Ore, ’T is well thou art not fish ; 'if thou 
|hadst, thou hadst been poor John.' Draw thy 
(tool;] here comes two of the house of the 
Montagues. 

Sam, My naked weapon is out: quarrel, I 
will back thee. 40 

1 Poor John^ hake flah, dried and salted. 
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therefore I will putfi Montague V men from; 
the wall, and thrust his maidh to the wall. > 
Ore, The quarrel is betwe^ our masterB|^ 
and us their men. 

Sam, Tis all one, I will show myself aj 
tyrant: when I have fought with the mei%I' 


I Ore. How? turn thy back, and run? 

Sam, Fear me not. 

Ore, No, marry: — I fear thee ! 

Sam, Let us take the law of our sidesi^ let 
them begin. 

Ore, I will frown, as I pass by, and let them 
take it as they list. 

Sayn, Nay, as they dare. I will bite my 
thumb at them; which is a disgrace to them, 
if they bear it. 50 

Enter Abraham and Balthasar. 

Abr, Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sam, I do bite my thuii^^b, sir. 

Ahr, Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 



Abr. Do you bite your thumb at ur, sir? 
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Sam. [Aifide to Oreffor^ Is the li^w of our 
^side, if I say ay? • 54 

Ore. [Aside to Sampepn] No. 

Sam. No^ sir, I do not bite my thumb at 
you, sir; but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Ore. Do you quarrel, sir? 

Ahr. Quarrel, sir? no, sir. . ^ 60 

Sam. If you do, sir, I am for you: I serve 
as good a man as you. 

Ahr. No better. 

Sam. Well, sir. 

Ore. Say—^etter [Aside to Sampson, seeing 
Tybalt at a distame\ ; here comes one of my 
ojaster’s kinsmen. 

Sam. Yes, better, sir. 

Ahr. You lie. 

Enter Benvolio. 

Sam. Draw, if you be men. — Gregory, re- 
member thy swashing^ blow. [They fight. 70 
Ben. Part, fools! 

Put up your swords; you know not what you 
do. [Beats down their weapons. 

Enter Tybalt. 

Tyh. What, art thou drawn among these 
heartless hinds? 

Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 

Ben. I do but keep the peace; put upthy sword, 
Or manage it to part these men with me. 

Tyh. What, drawn, and talk of peace? I 
hate the word. 

As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee: 

^ve at thee, coward ! [They fight. 

Enter several persons of both houses, who join 
the fi^y: then enter Citizens and Peace 
Ojjicers with clubs and partisans. 

First at. Clubs, bills, and partisans! strike! 
beat them down! so 

Down with the Capulets ! down with the Mon- 
tagues I • 

Enter Capulot in his gown, and Lady 
Capulbt. 

Cap. What noise is this? Give me my long 
sword, ho! 

1 Svmhing, making a^ud noiae against the shield— 
Btrong. violent. 


La. Cap. A crutch, a crutch! why call you 
for a sword ? ss 

Cap. My sword, I say!— Old Montague is 
come, • 

And flourishes his blade in spite of me. 

Enter Montague and Lady Montague. 

Mon. Thou villain Capulet, — Hold me not, 
let me go. 

La. Mon. Thou shalt not stir one foot to 
seek a foe. 

Enter Prince, with his train. 

Prin. Bebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighl^ur-stained steel, — 
[Will they not hear? — What, ho! you men,j 
you beasts, 90^ 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rage ? 
With purple fountains issuing from your j 
veins, — ] 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
Throw your mistemper’d weapons to the 
ground, *. 

And hear the sentence of your moved prince. 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our streets. 
And made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, lOO 
To wield old partisans, in hands os old. 
Canker’d with peace, to part your canker’d 
hate: 

If ever you disturb our streets again. 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the, peace. — 
For this time, all the rest depart away: — 

You, Capulet, shall go along with me; 

Andj Montague, come you this afternoon. 

To know our further pleasure in this case. 

To old Free -town, our common judgment- 
place. 100 

Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 

[Eweunt all hut Montague, Lady 
Mo'fUague, and Benvolio^ 
Mon. Who set this ancient quarrel new 
abroach? 

Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began? 
Ben, Here were the servants of your ad- 
versary. 

And yours, close fighting ere 1 did approach: 
11 
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I drew to part them; in the instant came ii5 
The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared, 

JC Which, as he breathed defiance to my ears, 
yHe swung about his head, and cut the winds, 
IWho, nothing hurt withal, hiss’d him in 
scorn:] 

While we were interchanging thrusts and 
blows, 120 

Came more and more, and fought on part and 
part, 

Till the prince came, who parted either part. 
La, Mon, 01 where is Romeo? saw you him 
i^-day? 

Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 

Ben, Madam, an hour before the worshipp’d 
sun 

Peer’d forth the golden window of the east, 

A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 
Where, underneath the grove of sycamore, 
That westward rooteth from the city’s side, 

So early walking did I see your son: iso 

Towards him I made; but he was ware of me. 
And stole into the covert of the wood : 

I [I, measuring his afiections by my own. 

That most are busied when they’re most 
alone, 

Pursu’d my humour not pursuing his, 

^ And gladly shunn’d who gladly fled from me. ] 
Mon, Many a morning hath he there been 
seen, 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s dew. 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep 
sighs: 

;[ But all fiio soon as the all-cheering sun 140 
) Should, in the furthest east, begin to draw 
JThe shady curtains from Aut’ora’s bed, 
lAway from light steals home my heavy son, 
!And private in his chamber pens himself; 

1 Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out, 
!And makes himself an artificial night: ]< 
Black and portentodi must this humour prove. 
Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 
Ben, My noble uncle, do you know the 
cause? 

Mon, I neither know it, nor can learn of 
him. . 160 

Ben. Have you importun’d him by any 
means? 

Mon, Both by myself, and many other 
friemls: , ^ 


[But he, his own affections’ counsellor, 168 < 
Is to himself — I will not saj^ hoy true- ^ 
But to himself so secret and so close, 

So far from sounding and discovery. 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the !tir, 
Or d^icate his beauty to the sun. 

Could we but learn from whence his sorrows 
grow, ^ 160 

We would as willingly give cure as know. ] 

Romeo. • 

Ben. See, where he comes. So please y<^, 
step aside; 

I ’ll know his grievance, or be much deni’d. 
Mon, I would thou wert so happy by thy 
stay, ^ 

To hear true shrift. Come, madam, let’s away. 
[Exeunt Montague and Lady Montague, 
Ben. (jk>od morrow, cousin. 

Rovn. Is the day so young? 

Ben. But new struck nine. 

Rom. Ay me! sad hours seem long. 

Was that my father that went hence so fast? 
Ben. It was. What sadness lengthens Ro- 
meo’s hours? 

Rom. Not having that, which, having, makes 
them short 170 

Ben, In love? 

Rom, Out — 

Bert, Of love? 

Rmn. Out of her favour, where I am in love. 
Ben. Alas, that love, so gentle in his vlew^ 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof 1 
Rom. Alas, that love, whose view is muffled 
still, • , 

Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will! 
Where shall we dine ? — 0 me I — WTiat fray was 
here? 

Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all iso 
Here ’s much to do with hate, but more with 
love. * 

Why, then, 0 brawling love ! 0 loving hate ! 

O any thing, of nothing first create I 
0 heavy lightness 1 serious vanity ! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! 
Feather of lead, bhght smoke, cold fire, sick 
health! • 

Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is ! 
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Thi0 love fe^ 1 1, that feel no love in this. 

Dost thou not laugh? * 

• Ben. • No, coz, I rather weep. 189 
iSom. GkKxl heart, at what? 

Ben. At thy good heart’s oppression. 

Bxm. Why, such, Benvolio, is love’s trans- 
gression. 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breltst; 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more o& thine: this love that thou hast 
shown 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 
^[^Love is a smoke rais’d with the fume of 
( sighs; 

^ Being purg’d, a hre sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 
(Being vex’d, a sea nourisli’d with lovers’ tears: 
(What is it else? a madness most discreet, 

^ A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. ^ 200 
Farewell, my coz, 

Ben. Soft ! I will go along; 

An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 

Bom. Tut, I have lost myself; I am not 
here; 

This is. not Borneo, he ’s some other where. 

Ben. Tell me in sadness,^ who ’t is that you 
love. 

[ Bom. [What, shall I groan and tell thee? 

< Ben. Groan! why, no; 

I But sadly tell me who. 

] Bom. Bid a sick man in sadness make his 
\ will : 

'Ah, word ill urg’d to one that is so ill ! 3 ! 

In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 210 | 
Ben. 1 aim’d so near, when 1 suppos’d you 
• lov’d. 

Bom. A right good mark-man! And she ’s 
fair I love. 

Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is soonest 
hit. 

Botn. Well, in that hit, you miss: she’ll 
not be hit 

With Cupid’s arrow ; she hath Dian’s wit ; 

And, in strong proof of chastity well arm’d) 
From love’s weak childish bow she lives un- 
harm’d. 

(£ She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 
:Nor bide th’ encounter of assailing eyes, 

INor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold : ]] 220 


1 In sadnest, seriously. 


O, she is rich in beauty; only poor, 221 

That, when she dies, with her dies beauty’s 
store. 

\^Ben. Then she hath sworn that she will 
still live chaste? / 

Bom. She hath, and in that si)aring makes j 
huge waste ; i 

For beauty, starv’d with her severity, c 



Ben. Bo rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 


Cuts beauty off from all posterity. t 

She is too fair, too wise, ^ely too fair, I 
To merit bliss by making me despair : ( 

She hath forsworn to love ; and in that vow ^ 
Do 1 live dead that live to tell it now. 3 230^ 

. Ben. Be rul’d by me, forget to think of her. 
Bom. O, teach me how 1 should "forget to 
think. ^ . 

Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes ; 
Examine other beauties. 

R(ym. ’T is the way 
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To call hers, exquisite, in question' more : 236 
These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies’ brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the 
fair; 

He, that is strucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 
Show me a mistress that is passing fair, 240 
What doth her beauty serve, but as a note 
Where 1 may read who pass’d that passing 
fair? 

Farewell ; thou canst not teach me to forget 
Ben, 1 ’ll pay that doctrine,^ or else die in 
debt. [ExewrU. 

Scene II. A street. 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant, 

Cap, But Montague is bound as well as I, 
In penalty alike ; and ’t is not hard, I think, 
For men so old as we to keep the peace. 

Par, Of honourable reckoning® are you both; 
And pity ’t is you liv’d at odds so long. 

But now, my lord, what say you to my suit? 

Cap. But saying o’er what I have said before: 
My child is yet a stranger in the world ; 

She hath not seen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more summera wither/in their pride. 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride, ii 
Par. Younger than she are happy mothers 
made. 

Cap, And too soon marr’d are those so early 
made. 

The earth hath swallowed all my hopes but 
she. 

She is the hopeful lady of my earth : 

But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart. 

My will to her consent is but a part ; 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
SLies my consent and fair according voice. 2 
This night I hold an old accustom’d feast, 20 
Whereto I have invited many a guest. 

Such as I love ; and you, among the store, 
One more, most welcome, makes my number 
more. 

1^ At my poor house, look to behold this night 


1 To caU in qtiestionf to call Into remembrance; to 
make the subject of conversation. 

*J’U that doctrine, is. I 'll give that teaching. 

* Hedkaiiing, estimation. 
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Earth-treading sts^, that make^ark he&veni 
light: • 

Such comfort, as do lusty young^men feel ^ 
When weU-apparell’d April on the heel < 
Of limping winter treads, even such delight ! 
Among fresli female buds shall you this iqght^ 
Inherit* at my house ; hear all, all see, 30< 
And like her moat whose merit most shall be: j 
Which,® on more view, of many mine,® being 
one. 

May stand in number, though in reckoning 
none. ] 

Come, go with me. — ^ 

[To Servant^ giving a paper] 
Go, sirrah, trudge ab<^t 
Through fair Verona; find those persons out 
Whose names are written there, and to them 
say. 

My house and welcome on their pleasure stfty. 

[E/ceunt Capulet and Paris. 
Serv. Find them out, whose names are 
written here I Q It is written, that the shoe- < 
maker should meddle with his yard, and the^ 
tailor with his last, the fisher with his pencil,^ 
and the painter with bis nets ; but]] I am sent; 
to find those persons whose names are here 
writ, and can never find what luunes the writ- 
ing person hath here writ I must to the 
learned. — In good time. 

Enter Benvolio and Bomeo. 

Ben. Tut, man 1 one fire bums out auothers 
burning, 

One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish ^ 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning; 
One desperate grief cures with another’s 
languish : ^ . 

Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 60 
And the rank poison of th^ old will die. 

Bom. Yoor plabitain-leaf is excellent forthat 
Ben. For what, I pray thee? 

Bom, For your broken ohip. 

Ben. Why, Bomeo, art thou mad? 

Bom. Not mad, but bound more & 
madman is ; 

Shut up in prison, kept without my food,, 

‘ 4 Inherit, pOBseea. 

* Whkh, i.e. the one pf mo|t merit. 

'* 4 Mine, my daughte^. 
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EOMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT 1. Soeuc 


Wftipp’4 tormente^ and — Good-den,' 
fellow.^ 

Serv, God gi’* good-den, I pray, sir, can 
you read ? M 

RonL Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 
Serv. Perhaps you have learned it without 
liok : but, I pray, can you read any thing you 
see? * 

Rom. Ay, if I know the letters, and the 
language. 

Serv. Ye say honestly; rest you merry 1 
Rom. Stajr, fellow ; I can read. [Reads. 

** Signior Martino, and his wife and daughters ; 

County Anselmo, and his beauteous sisters ; 

^he lady widow of Vitruvio ; 

Signior Plaoentio, and his lovely nieces ; 

Meroutio, and his brother Valentine; 

Mine uncle Capulet, bis wife, and daughters ; 

My fair niece Bosalino ; and Livia ; 

Signior Valentio, and his cousin Tybalt; 

Luclo, and the lively Helena." [Owing hack the paper. 

A fair assembly; whither should they come? 
Serv. Up. 

Rom. Whither? 

Serv. To supper ; to our house. 

R<m^ Whose house? 

Serv. My master’s. so 

Rom. Indeed, I should have ask’d you that 
before. 

Serv. Now I’ll tell you without asking: 
my master is the great rich Capulet ; and if 
you be not of the house of Montagues, 1 pray, 
come and ci*ush a cup of wine. Rest you 
merry ! [Ejdt. 

Ben. At this same ancient feast of Cjxpulet’s 
Sups the fair Rosaline, whom 'thou so lov’st, 
With all th* atimired beauties of Verona. i 
Go thiijier; and, with unattainted eye, 90 
Coinpare her face with some that I shall show. 
And 1 will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears 
to fire ! 

And these,®-^who, often drown’d, could never 
die, — 

Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars ! 

Oq 6 fairer than my love 1 the all-seeing sun | 
Ife’ersaw hermatch since first the world begun. | 

t Good-deri. good ^eaiing. * God God giro ye. 

> And iheae, {.e. hi* eyes. 


Ben. Tut, you saw h6r fair, none else beii 

by. 

Herself pois’d with herself in either eye : i 
But in that crystal scales, let there be weigh 
Your lady-love against some other maid 
That I will show you, shining at this feast, 
And she shall scant show well, that now show 
best. 

Rom. I’ll go along, no such sight to h 
shown. 

But to rejoice in splendour of mine own. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. A room in Capide^s house. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

La. Cap. Nurse, where’s my daughter? call 
her forth to me. 

Nurse. [ Now, by my maidenhead at twelve^ 
years old, ( 

I bade her come. What, lamb ! what, lady- \ 
bird ! I 

God forbid! 3 Where’s this girl? What,? 
Juliet I 

Enter J ulibt. 

Jul. How now! who calls? 

Nirse. Your mother. 

Jul. Madam, 1 am here. What is your 
will? 

La. Cap. This is the matter : — Nurse, give 
leave awhile, we must talk in secret : — Nurse, 
come back again; I have remember’d me, thou 
shalt hear our counsel. Thou know’st my 
daughter ’s of a pretty age. lo 

Nurse. Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

[Xa. Cap. She ’s not fourteen. 

Nirse. I ’ll lay foui-teen of my teeth, — and 
yet, to my teen* be it spoken, I have but four,^ 
— she is not fourteen. ] How long is it noyrj 
to Lammas-tide?* 

La. Cap. A fortnight and odd days. 

Nurse. [|Even or odd, of all days in the; 
year, come Lammas-eve at night shall she be^ 
fourteen.] Susan and she — God rest alU 
Christian souls ! — ^were of an age : well, Susan 
is with God ; she was ^ good for me; — (^but, 

' my teen, to my sorrow. 
janmas-tidet the first of August. 
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. j|'CT L Boene 8. 

' jiui 1 said, on Lammaa-eve at night shall she 
{be fourteen ; that shall she, marry ; 1 remem- 
<ber it well. rTis since the earthquake now 
^ Eleven years ; and she was wean’d, — I never 
{s|ialL forget it, — of all the days of the year, 
d|k»n that day : for I had then laid wormwood 


AdT ■ 

to my dug,] sittii^ in the sun^ ufidi&ir 
dove-house wall ; my lord a^d you were thin 
at Mantua : — [nay, I do bear a lirain : ^ — but, { 
as I said, when it did taate the wormwood on 
the nipple of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty 
fool, to see it tetchy,* and fall out with t^ 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 



jGTnter Jclikt. 


)dug ! “ Shake,” quoth the dove-house : ’t was 
^no need, I trow, to bid me,ti*udge : ] and since 
that time it is eleven years ; for then she could 
stand high-lone ; * nay, by the rood, she could 
have run and waddled all about ; for even the 
/day before, she broke her brow: Qand then 
{my husband — God be with his soul! a’ was a 
/merry man— took up the child : “Yea,” quoth 
jhe, “dost thou fall upon thy face? Thou 
?wilt fall backward when thou hast more wit; 
wilt thou not, Jiile?” and, by my holy-dam, 
the pretty wretch left crying, and said “Ay.” 
To see, now, how a jest shall come about! I 

* ffi^A-hne, quite alone. 
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warrant, an I shouM live a thousand years,*! 
never should forget it; “Wilt thou not, Jule?”? 
quoth he; and, pratty fool, it atint^d^ and; 
said “Ay.”] 48/ 

Za. Cap, Enough of this ; I pray thee, hold 
thy peace. 

Nurse, Yes, madam yet I cannot choose) 
but laugh, to think it should leave crying, andi^ 
say “Ay.” And yet, I warrant, *it had upon| 
its brow a bump as big as a vpung cockerel’s^ 
stone ; a parlous knock ; and it cried bitterly 
“Yea,” quoth my husband, “fall’st thou upon^ 
thy face? Thou wilt fall backward wheni 

1 Bear a I have a perfeo# remembrance. 

* Tetchy t lU-tempered. « Sefneed, stopped crying. 



EOMEO ANJ> JULIET. 


ACT I. Sceiw 4. 


ACT L A. 

« 

ihou Gom’flt to* age; wilt thdu not, Jule?” it 
iG^ted, and said 68 

* JvL And stint thou too, I* pray thee, nurse, 
J say 1. 

$ Nwrw. Peace, 1 have done. God mark 
ithee<to his grace 1 3 Thou wast the prettiest 
babe that e’er I nurs’d: an 1 might lii^ to 
see thee married once, I have my wish. 

La, Cap, Marry, that “marry” is the very 
theme 

I came to talk of. TeU me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands ydhr disposition to be married? 

Jul, It is an honour that 1 dream not of. 

; ^Nurse. An honour 1 were not I thine only 
> nurse, I would say thou hadst suck’d wisdom 
?from thy teat ] 

La, Cap, WeU, think of marriage now; 
' •younger than you, 

Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 70 

Are made already mothers : by my count, 

I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid. Thus then in 
brief ; — 

The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 

Nune, A man, young lady! lady, such a 
man as all the world — why, he’s a man of 
wax.^ 

La, Cap, Vferona’s summer hath not such a 
flower. 

Nurse, Nay, he ’s a flower ; in faith, a very 
flower; 

La, Cap, What say you? can you love the 
gentleman? 79 

Uiis night you shall behold him at our feast ; 
Bead o’er the volume of young Paris’ face, 
And find ^plight writ there with beauty’s pen; 
Examine every married lineament, 

And see how one another ^ lends content, 

And what obscur’d in this fair volume lies. 
Find vriitten in the margent of his eyes, 
/[^his precious book ot love, this unbound 
$ lover, 

;To beautify him, only lacks a cover : 

;The fish lives in the sea; and ’tis much pride 
^ For fkir without.the ^air within to hide : 90 

f lhat book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, 
<That in gold clasps locks in the golden story; 


1 A man^vKM, i«. a VelMormed, well>inodelled man. 
tone another, one to tbe other. 

, VOL. II. 


So shall you share all that he doth possess, } 
By having him, making yourself no less. 94 1 

Nurse, No less! nay, bigger; women grows 
by men. \ 

La. Cap,"^ Speak briefly, can you like of 
Paris’ love? 

Jvl, I ’ll look to like, if looking liking move : 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 
Than your consent gives strength to make it 
fly. 

Enter a Servant, 

Serv, Madam, the guests are come, supper 
served up, you called, my young h^dy ask’d 
for, the nurse curs’d in the pantry, and every 
thing in extremity. I must hence to wait ; I 
beseech you, follow straight. 

La, Cap, We follow thee. [Exit Servant. 
Juliet, the county stays. 

Nurse. Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy 
days. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. A street. 

Enter Eomko, Mbrcutio, Benvolio, with five 

or six Maskers, Torch-hearers, and others, 

Rom, What, shall this speech be spoke for 
our excuse? 

Or shall we on without apology? 

Ben, The date is out of such prolixity: 
[We’ll have no Cupid hoodwink’d with a 
scarf, 

Bearing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath, 

Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ; ® 

Nor no without-book prologue, faintly Spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance : * 

But let them measure us by what they will ;] 
We’ll measure them a measure,^ and be gona 

Rom, Give me a torch, — 1 am not for this 
ambling; 11 

Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 

Mer. Nay, gentle Borneo, we must have 
you dance. 

Rjom, Not I, believe me : you have ddncing 
shoes 

With nimble soles : I have a soul of lead', 


s Orow-keeper, eoarecrow. 

4 Entrance, pronounce as etXFter-anoe,. 
* Measure, dance. 
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ACT I. Scene 4. 


ACT I. Soeiw A 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

M&r, You are a lover ; borrow Cupid’s wings, 
And soar with them above a common bound. 
Bxym,, 1 am too sore enpierced with his 
shaft, 19 

To soar with his light feathers ; and so bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe : 

Under love’s heavy burden do I sink. 
i Mer. [[ And, to sink in it, should you burden 
\ love ; 

jToo great oppression for a tender thing. 

Rom. Is love a tender thing ? it is too rough, 
Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like 
thorn. 

Mer, If love be rough with you, be rough 
with love ; 

Prick love for pricking, and you beat love 
down. — ] 

Give me a case to put my visage in : 

A visor for a visor ! — what care I so 

What curious eye doth quote^ deformities? 
Here are the beetle brows shall blush for me. 
Ben. Come, knock and enter; and no sooner 
in. 

But every mnn betake him to his legs. 

Rom. A torch for me: let w^tons, light of 
heart, 

Tickle the senseless rushes^ with their heels. 
For I am' proverb’d with a grandsire phrase, — 
I ’ll be a candle-holder, and look on. 

[The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done. 

Mer. QTut, dun’s the mouse, the constable’s 
^ own word: 40 

^If thou art dun, we’ll draw thee from the 
mire 

5 Of this sir-reverence love, wherein thou stick’st 
?Up to the ears. — Come, we bum daylight, 
ho! 

Rom. Nay, that’s not so. 

Mer. I mean, sir, in delay 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgment sits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits. 
Rom. And we mean well in going to this 
mask; . 

But ’t is no wit to go. 

Mer. < Why, may one ask? 

1 Quote, observe. 

s Ruehee, the rushei with which the floor was strewed. 
'18 


Rom, I dreaiffd a dregm to-night. 

Mer. And so did 1. ePO. 

Rom. Well, what was yours? 

Mer. That dreamers often lie. 

Rom. In bed, asleep, while they do dream 
things true. * 

Mer. O, then, I see. Queen Mab hath been 
with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little afomies^ 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep: 

Her waggon -spokes made of long spinners’ 1 %b; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 60 
The traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams: 
Her whip of cricket’s bone; the lash, of film: 
Her waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat. 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid: 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut: 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 

Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coach-makera 
And in this state she gallops night by night 7o 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream 
of love; 

O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’siea 
straight, 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on 
fees, 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted 
are: 

Sometime she gallops o’er a courti^s nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a«uit: 
And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig’s 
tail. 

Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, so 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaohes, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five-fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear,at which he starts and wakesj 
And being thus frighted^ swears a prayer or 
two, ' > 


* ittomtev, atoiiii. 








ACT I. SceiM 4. 


EOMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT I. Scene 5. 


And sleeps again. Jhis is tftat very Mab 

[ That plats this manes of horses in the night, 
md bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 90 
^hich once untangled much misfortune bodes: 
liis is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 
halt presses them and Icams them first to 
* bear, • 

faking ^em women of good carriage: 
his is she ] — 

Bx>m, !&eacc, peace, Mercutio, peace! 
Thou talkst of nothing. 

Mer, * True, I talk of dreams; 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy; 

Which is as thin of substance ns the air. 

And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the noiiih, loi 
And, being anger’d, puflfs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping soutli. 

This wind, you talk of, blows us from 
ourselves; 

Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 
Horn. I fear, too early; for my mind mis- 
gives, 

Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars 
Shiill bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night’s revels; and expire the term 
Of a despised life, clos’d in my breast, no 
By some vile forfeit of untimely death. 

But He, that hath the steerage of my course. 
Direct my sail! — On, lusty gentlemen! 

Ben, Strike, drum. \ExeurU. 

• Scene V. A hall in Capxdefa home, 

Muaidum waiting. Enter Servingmen^ with 
• napldna, 

[ First Serv, Where’s Potpan, that he helps 
not to take away? He shift a trencher! he 
scrape a trencher ! 

Sec, Serv, When good manners shall lie all 
in one or two men’s hands, and they un- 
wash’d too, ’tis a foul thing. 

Firat Serv, Away with the joint-stools, re- 
move the court-cupboard,^ look to the plate. 
Gk)od thou, save me a piece of marchpane;^ 

- Caurt-eupboardf a novajiMe sideboard on which plate* 
was displayed. 

s Marchpane, a sweet cake, made ot almonds, like a 
macaroon. 


and, as thou lovest me, let the porter let in 
Susan Grindstone and Nell. Antony Pot- 
pan! 11 

Sec, Serv, Ay, boy, ready. 

Firat Serv. You are look’d for and call’d for, ; 
ask’d for and sought for, in the great cham- 
ber. 

Sec. Serv. We cannot be here and there too. 
— Cheerly, boys; be brisk awhile, and thej 
longer liver take all. ] ' 

Enter Capulbt, Lady Captjlbt, Juliet, Tv- 
BALT, and others of his house^ meeting the 
Guests and Maskers. 

Cap. Welcome, gentlemen! ladies that have 
their toes 

UnpLigu’d with coras will have a bout with 
you: — 

Ah, ha, my mistresses! which of you all 20 
Will now deny to dance? she that makes 
dainty, 

I ’ll swear, hath corns; am T come near ye now? 
Welcome, gentlemen! I have seen the day 
That I have worn a visor, ami could tell 
A wliispering tale in a fair lady’s ear. 

Such as would please; — ’t is gone, ’tis gone, ’t is 
gone: 

Entei' Romeo, Mercutio, Benvolio, and 
others. 

You are welcome, gentlemen! Come, musi- 
cians, play. 

A hall ! a hall 1 give room, and foot it, girls. 

[Music plays, and they dance. 
More light, ye knaves; and turn the tables up, 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too 
hot. — 30 

Ah, sirrah, this unlook’d-for sport x:omeswelL ' 
Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet ; 

For you and I are past our dancihg days: 

How long is ’t now, since last yourself and 1 
Were in a mask? 

Sec. Cap, By’r lady, thirty years. 
Ca/7/What, man! ’tis not so much, ’tis not 
so much: 

’Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come pentecost as quickly as it will, * 

Some five and twenty years; and then we 
mask’d^ 
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ACT I. Soene 5. 


ACT I. Beene 6. 


EOMEO AND JULIET. 

Sec. Cap. Tis more, *t is more ; his son is T^b. It fits, wIen sucl^^a villain is a guest; 
elder, sir; 40 I *11 not endure him. 

TTia Bon is thirty. Cap.' ■ Ho shall bo endur*d; 

Cap. Will you tell me that # What! goodman boy!— I say, he shall:— go to; 

Hifl son was but a ward two years ago. Am I the master here, or you? go to. so 

Eom. [To a ServiTigTnan] What lady *s that, You *11 not endure him! [God shall mend my j 

which doth enrich the hand •oul, l 


Of yonder knight? 

Serv. 1 know not, sir. 

liom. O, she doth teach the torches to bum 
bright ! 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope*s ear; 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 

So shows a snowy dove troojiing with crows, 60 
As yonder hidy o’er her fellows shows. 

The- measure done, I ’ll watch her place of 
stand, 

And, touching hers, make blessed my rude 
hand. 

Did my heart love till now? forswear it, sight! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 
T^b. This, by his voice, should be a Mon- 
tague: — 

Fetch me my rapier, boy: — What! dares the 
slave * 

Como hither, cover*d with aniantic face,* 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity? 

Now, by the stock and honour of my kin, 60 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

Cap. Why, how now, kinsman? wherefore 
storm you so? 

T^b. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe, 

A villain, that is hither come in spite, 

To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

Cap. Young Borneo is*t? 

Tyb. *T is he, that villain Borneo. 

Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone; 
He bears him like a portly® gentleman; 

And, to say truth, Verona brags of him 
To be a virtuous and well govem*d youth: ro 
1 would not for the wealth of aJl the town. 
Here in my house, do him disparagement: 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, — 
It is my will; the which if thou respect) 

Show a fair presence, and put oflT these frowns, 
An ill-l^eeming semblance for a feast. 

t AnHefac$, referring to the nuudc Romeo wears. 

* Pority, dignified, well-bred. t * 
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You *11 make a mutiny among my guests! } 

You will set cock-a-hoop I ® you J1 be the man! ^ 
2^yb. Why, uncle, *tis a shame — < 

Cap. Goto, gpto;]^ 

You are a saucy boy: [To one^of tbe gmUe 
who xchiepen him\ is *t so, indeed? 

[To Tyhali\ This trick may chance to aca&e 
you, — I know what: 

You must contrary me! marry, *t is time. 

[To (J nests] Well said, my hearts! [To Tybalt] 
You are a princox:* go: • 

Be quiet, or — More light, more light! For 
shame! * 

I *11 make you quiet. [To Guest^ What ! — 
cheerly, my hearts ! oo 

Tyh. Patience perforce with wilful choler 
meeting 

Makes my flesh tremble in their different 
greeting. 

1 will withdraw: but this intrusion shall 

Now seeming sweet ^ convert to bitter gall. 

[Exit. 

Rom. [To Juliet] If I profane with my un- 
worthiest hand 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this: 

•My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth tliat rough touch with a tender 
kiss. 

Jvl. Good pilgrim, you do wrong youi' hand 
too much, • 

Which mannerly devotion shows in this; lOO 

For saints have hands that pilgrims* hands do 
touch. 

And palm to palm is holy palmers* kiss. 

Rom. Have not saints lips, apd holy palmers 
too? 

Jvl. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in 
prayer. 

itom. O, then, dear saint, let lips do what 
hands do; 



• Stt eock-a-hoop» play the bully. 4 PHnoox, coxcomb. 

< Swesi, here a substantive, governed by **convert"« 
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ACT 1 . Soono S. 


ACT I. Scene 6 . 

- « 

They pray, gitot thou, lest iBtith turn to de- 
e spair. t 106 

Vvl, Saints do not move, though grant for 
prayers* sake. 

Rom, Then move not, while my prayer’s etFect 
4 take. \Kimng her. 

Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is pufg’d. 
Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have 
took. 110 

Rom. Sin from my lips? 0 trespass sweetly 
urg’d I 

Give me my again. 

Jul. You kiss by th’ book. 

Iffwrse. Madam, your mother craves a word 
with you. 

Rom. "V^at is her mother? 

Nurse. Marry, bachelor I 

Her^mother is the lady of the house, 

And a good lady, and a wise, and virtuous : 

I nurs’d her daughter, that you talk’d withal; 
I tell you, he that can Lay hold of her 
Shall have the chinks.^ 

Rom. Is she a Capulet? 

0 dear account I my life is my foe’s debt. 120 
Ben. Away, be gone; the sport is at the 

best. 

Rom. Ay, so 1 fear ; the more is my unrest 
Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be 
gone; 

We have a trifling foolish banquet ^ towards.® — 
Is it e’en so? Why, then, I thank you all ; 

1 thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night 
More torches here ! Come on then, let ’s to 

^ bed. 

Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late : 

I ’ll to my rest 

. [Exeunt Capulet and others. 

Jul. Come hither^ nurse. What is yond’ 
gentleman? ' 130 

Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 

[Exit BenvoUo. 
Jul. What’s he, that now is going out of 
door? 


1 Chinks^ money. 

< Banqvsty a degsert of fraiti, cakes, and wine. 
) Toioante, ready. 


Nurse. Marry, that, I think, be young Pe- 
truchio. [Exit MerckUio. 

Jul. What’s he, that follows there, that 
would not dance? [Exit Romeo. 

Nurse. I know not 135 

Jul. Go, ask his name: goes aside 

and questions one of the guesti^ if he be 
married. 

My grave is like to be my wedding-bed. 

Nurse. [Returning'] His name is Romeo, and 
a Montague ; 

The only son of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love sprimg from my only hate! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too latel 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 142 
That I must love a loathed enemy. . 

Nu 7 * 8 e. What’s this? what’s this? 

Jul. A rhyme I learn’d even now 

Of one I danc’d withal. 

La. Cap. [ Within] Juliet! 

Nurse. * Anon, anon:-^ 

Come, let’s away; the strangers all are gone. 

[ExeunJt. 


^Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now old desire doth in his death-bed 
lie, 

And young affection gapes* to be his heir; 
That fair® for which love groan’d for and; 
would die, 

With tender Juliet match’d, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov’d and loves again, 

Alike bewitched by the charm of look^; 

But to his foe suppos’d he must complain, . 
And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful 
hooks; 

Being held a foe, he may not have access 
To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear; 
And she as much in love, her means much less , 
To meet her new-beloved any where: 125 

But passion lends them power, time meims, to 
meet. 

Tempering extremities with Extreme sweet 

\Exit.2 


4 Qapsst impatiently longs. 
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t Fair, beauty. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


ACT 11. 


SoENB I. Veroim, An open place adjoining 
the ieall of CaptUefe garden 

[ Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Can I go forward when my heart is 
here? 

Turn back, dull eartli, and find thy centre out. 
[He climbs the wall, and leaps down mthin it ] 

Enter Bbnvolio and Mercutio. 

Ben. Romeo I my cousin Romeo ! 

Mer. He is wise ; 

And, on my life, hath atol’n him home to bed. 
Ben. He ran tliis way, and leap’d this or- 
chard wall : 

Call, good Mercutio. ^ 

Mer. Nay, I ’ll conjure too. — 

Romeo! Humours’ ^-madman! Passion-lover! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh, 

Speak but one rhyme, and 1 am satisfied ; 

Cry but— Ah me! pronounce but — love and 
dove ; * lo 

Speak to my gossip Venus one fair w’ord, 

One nick-name for her purblind son and heir, 
Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so trim, 
When King Cophetua lov’d the beggar-maid ! 
lie heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth 
not; 

The ape^ is dead, and I must conjure him. 

I conjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes. 

By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip. 

By her line foot) straight leg, and quivering 
j thigh, 

'And the demesnes that there adjacent lie, ^ 20 
That in thy likeness thou appear to us ! 

Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger 
him. 

Mer. This cannot anger h im : [ ’t would anger 
him 

To raise a spirit in his mistress’ circle 
[ Of some strange nature, letting it there stand 
^Till she had laid it and conjiir’d it down; 
'That were some spite :]] my invocation 

1 Humours, ** amorous fanoles.*’ 
s Ape, here uied^or a young man. 
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Is fair and honest ; in his mistress’ name, 

I conjure only but to raise up him. , 

Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among 
^hese trees, yo 

To be consorted with the humorous® night : 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 

Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the 
mark. ^ 

[Novr will he sit under a medlar tree, ; 

And wish his mistress were that kind of fqsiit) * 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone. 

O, Romeo, that she were, O, that she were 
An open et caetera, thou a poperin* pear ! ] 
Romeo, good night; — I ’ll to my truckle-bed; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep : ® 40 
Come, shall we go? 

Ben. Go, then; for ’tis in vain 

To seek him here, that means not to be found. 

[EosewU. 

Scene II. Capulefs garden. 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom. He® jests at scars that never felt a 
wound. — 

But, soft ! what light through yonder window 
breaks? 

It is the east, and J uliet is the sun ! — 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, ® 
That thou her maid art far more fair than she: 

[J ULJET appears in bakony above. 

(3 Be not her maid, since she is envious;* } 

Her vestal livery is but pale and green, i 

And none but fools do wear it; cast it oflF. ] > 
It is my lady, 01 it is my love : 10 

O, that she know she were ! — 

She speaks, yet she says noting. What of 
that? 

Her eye discourses, I will answer it 
1 am too bold, ’t is not to me she speaks : 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

* Humorous, moist, humid. 

^PopeHn, from Poperingues, a town in French Flanden. 

* He, is. Mercutio. 



ACT II. Scene 2. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 




Havi^ some business, do eql^reat her eyes 
To twinkle in their Spheres till they return. 

f What if her*eyes were there, they in her 
head? 

he brightness of her cheek would shame 
j ^those stars, 19 

} As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 
I Would through the airy region streafh so 
] bright 

/That birds wsuld sing and think it were not 
5 night] 

See, how she ]#ans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That 1 might kiss that cheek ! 


JnL Ay me ! 

Rom, She speaks : 

O, speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As Ts a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white, upturned, wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall bfick to gaze on him, so 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds. 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jul, O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou 
Romeo? 

Deny thy father, and refuse thy name: 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And 1 ’ll no longer be a Oapulet. 

Rom, Shall I hear more, or shall I 

speak at this? 

Jul, ’Tis but thy name that is my enemy; 
[Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 
What’s Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 41 
Selonging to a man. O, be some other name !] 
What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet; 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes^ 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no part uf thee. 
Take all myself. 

Rom, • I take thee at thy wonl: 

Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptiz’d; so 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Jul, What man art thou, that, thus be- 
screen’d in night, 

So stumblest on my counsel? 


Rom, By a name 

1 know not how to tell thee who I am : 54 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee; 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred 
words 

Of that tongue’s utterance, yet 1 know the 
sound : 

Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague? co 



Jut. O Romeo, Romeo I wherefore art thou BomeoT 


Rom. Neither, fair saint, if either thee dis- 
like. 

. Jul. How cam’st thou hither, tell me, and 
wherefore? 

The orchard walls are high, and hard to 
climb, 

And the place de^th, considering who thou 
art. 

If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 
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1 Owes, owns. 



ACT n. Soene 2. 


ACT 11. Scene 2. 


EOMEO AND JULIET. ^ 

« 

Bom. With lore’s light wings did I o’er- Than those tha4 have more eunning to be 
psiTcli tiliCSC w&llsj ^ ^ 

For stony Hmita. cannot hold love out, I should have been more strange, I must con* 

And what love can do, that dares love at- fess. 


tempt; 

Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 

Jvl. If they do see thee, they will murder 
thee. 

Bxm, Alack, there lies more peril in thine 
eye. 

Than twenty of their swords : look thou but 
sweet, 

And I am proof against their enmity. 

Jvl. I would not for the world they saw 
thee here. 

j [ Rom. I have night’s cloak to hide me from 
S their sight; 

s And but thou love me, let them find me here: 

5 My life were better ended by their hate, 
[Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love, 
i Jul. ] By whose direction found’st thou out 
this place ? 

Rom. By love, who first did prompt me to 
inquire : so 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyea 
I am no pilot; yet, weit; thou far 
As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest 
sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 

J^d. Thou know’st the mask of night is on 
my face; 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to- 
night. 

Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke; but farewell compli- 
ment! 

Dost thou love, me? I know thou wilt say 
“Ay,” 00 

And I will take thy word : yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou mayst prove false; at lovers* perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle Borneo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully: 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I ’ll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 

And therefore thou mayst t hink my ’haviour 
light: 99 

But trust pie, gentleman, I *11 prove more true 
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But that thou overheard’st, ere 1 was ware, 
My true love’s passion : therefore pardoik me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love. 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 
That tips with silver all these frflit-tree tops, — 
J^d. O, swear not by the moon, the incon- 
stant moon, • 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, no 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.^ 
Rom. What shall I swear by? 

Jid. Do not swear at all; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, ^ 

And I ’ll believe thee. 

Rom^ If my heart’s dear love — 

Jul. Well, do not swear: although I joy in 
thee, 

I have no joy of this contract to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be. 
Ere one can say, “It lightens.” Sweet, good- 
night ! 120 

This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we 
meet. 

Gooil night, good night ! as sw^t repose and 
rest 

Come to thy heart, as that within my breast! 
Rom. O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied^, 
Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have t€>- 
night? 

Rom. Th’ exchange of thy love% faithful 
vow for mine. 

Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst re- 
quest it : 

And yet I would it were to give again. 

Rom. Wouldst thou withdraw it? for what 
puiq)ose, love? • lao 

Jvl. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have : 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 

My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite. 

[Nwth calh within. 

I hear some noise within; dear love, adieu ! 



act II. Scene 2. • BOMEO AND JULIET. act II. Scene S. 


Anon, good nu^e 1 Sweet Ij^ntague, be true. 
Sjay but a littlg, I ^fill come again. 

A [Eoiit above, 

Rom, O blessed, blessed night ! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 140 
Too^attering-sweet to be substantial. 

Re-enter Juliet, above, 

Jid, Three iwords, dear Borneo, and good 
night indeed. 

If that thy be^jt of love be honourable. 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to- 
^ morrow, 

By one tliat I ’ll procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the 
rite; 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I ’ll lay. 

And follow thee my lord throughout the world: 
Nurse. [Withiri] Madam ! 

Jul, 1 come, anoii. — ^But if thou mean’st not 
well, 150 

I do beseech thee — 

Nurse, [ Within\ Madam ! 

Jul, By and by, I come : — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I send. 

Rom. So thrive my soul, — 

Jvl. A thousand times good night ! 

above. 

Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want 
thy light. 

Love goes toward love, as 8choollK)ys from 
their books. 

But love from love, toward school with heavy 
looka [Exit. 

• 

Re-enter Juliet, above. 

Jul, Hist I Borneo, hist ! O, for a falconer’s 
. voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle^ back again ! 160 

Bondage is hoargie, and may not speak aloud; 
Else would 1 tear the cave where Echo lies. 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than 
mine 

With repetition of my Borneo’s name. 

Borneo ! 

1 the male goshawk. 


Re-enter Bomeo. 

Rom. It is my soul that calls upon my name: 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by 
night, 166 

Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Jid. Bomeo ! 

Rom. My dear ! 

Jtd. I At what o’clock to-morrow 
Shall 1 send to thee? 

Rom. At the hour of nine. 

Jul. 1 will not fail; ’tis twenty years till 
then. 170 

1 have forgot why 1 did call thee back. 

Ram. Let me stand here till thou remember 
it. 

Jul. 1 shall forget, to have thee still stand 
there, 

Bememb’ring how I love thy company, 

Rom. And 1 ’ll still stay, to have thee still 
forget, 

Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jid. ’T is almost morning, 1 would have thee 
gone; 

And yet no further tlian a wanton’s bird; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, iso 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, so would I : 

Yet 1 should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night ! pointing is such sweet 

SOITOW, 

That I shall say — ^good night till it be morrow. 

[Exit. 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in 
thy breast I 

Would 1 were sleepand peace, so sweet to rest ! 
Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell, 180 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 

[ExU, 

Scene III. Verona. The monastery. 

Enter VfiiAR Laurence, wUh a basket. 

Fri. L, The gray-ey’d mom smiles on the 
frowning night, 

Chequ’ring the eastern clouds with streaks of 
light; 
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A.CT 11. Scene 3. 


EOMEO AND JULIET. 


i a drunkard, reels 
^ From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels:] 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye, 
The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew to dry, 
I must up-fill this osier cage of ours 
Withbaleful weeds, and precious- juiced flowers. 
![|The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her 
j tomb; 9 

j What is her burying grave, that is her womb, 
' And from her womb children of divers kind 
jWe sucking on her natural bosom find, 

; Many for many virtues excellent, 

' None but for some, and yet all different. ] 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true (quali- 
ties : 

F6r nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some special good doth give. 
Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair 
use, 19 

Eevolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse : 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied; 

And vice sometime ’s by action dignified. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power : 
For this, being smelt, with that part cheers 
each part; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 
Two such opposed kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, grace, and rude 
will; ' 

And where the worser is predominant, 29 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 
/2om. [ Without\ GockI morrow, father. 

Fri, L, Benedioite! 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me? — 

Enter Bomeo. 

Young son, it argues a distemper’d head 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed : 

Care keeps bis watch in every old man’s eye. 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie; 
But where unbruised youth with unstufif’d 
brain 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth 
reign: 

Therefore thy earliness doth me assure 89 
Thou art up-rous’d by some distemp’rature; 


ACT 11. Beena 3. 


41 


Or if not so, thei^here I hit it right. 

Our Bomeo hath not beefi in l^d to-night. , 
That last is true; the sweeter re^ 
was mine. ^ 

Fri. L. God pardon sin! wast thou with) 
Bosaline? • \ 

Ram, With Bosaline, my ghostly father? ndf^- 
1 have forgot that name, and that name’s woe. ) 
Fri, L. That’s my good son: but where J 
hast thou been, then? * > 

R<ym, I’ll tell thee, ere thou ask it me> 
again. ] t ) 

I have been feasting with mine enemy; 49 
Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded ms^ 
That’s by me wounded; both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lies : 

I bear no hatred, blessed man, for, lo. 

My intercession likewise steads my foe. 

FH. L Be plain, good son, and homely in 
thy drift ; 

Biddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 
Rom, Then plainly know miy Re^’s dear 
love is set 

On the fair daughter of rich Oapulet : 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 

And all combin’d, save what thou must com- 
bine 60 

By holy marriage: when, and where, and 
how. 

We met, we woo’d, and made exchange of 
vow, 

I ’ll tell thee as we pass ; but this I pray. 

That thou consent to marry us to-day. 

Fn. L, Holy Saint Francis ! what a change 
is here! ^ 

Is Bosaline, whom thou didst love so dear, 

So soon forsaken? young men’s lovtf then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

Maria, what a deal of brine 69 

Hath wash’d thy sallow cheeks for Bosaline! 
How much salt water thrown away in waste, 

To season love, that of it doth not taste 1 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears ; 

Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear that is not wash’d off yet : 

If e’er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine. 
Thou and these woes were all for Bosaline : ] 
And art thou chang’d? pronounce thia sen- 
tence then, — 


1 Flecked, spotted, streaked. 



act II. 3miw S. 


BOMEO AND JULIET. 


A.CT II. Scone 4. 


Women may faAl, when there lEi no strength in 
f men. • so 

* Bam. Thou chidd’st me oft for loving Eosa- 
line. 

Fri. L. For doting, not for loving, pupil 
^ mine. 

*''/ BUym. And bad’st me bury love. ^ 
Fri. L. Not in a grave, 

To lay one in, another out to have. 

Bom. I pray thee, chide not : she, whom I 
love now, 

Doth grace for^race, and love for love allow; 
The other did not so. 

fri. L. O, she knew well 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell. 
But come, young waverer, come, go with me, 
In one respect I ’ll thy assistant be ; 90 

For ^his alliance may so happy prove. 

To turn your households* rancour to pure love. 
Rom. O, let us hence; 1 stand on sudden 
haste. 

Fri. L. Wisely and slow ; they stumble that 
run fast [ExeutU. 

Scene IV. Verona. Outside the city. 

Enter Bbnvolio and Mercutio. 

Mer. Why, where the devil should this 
Borneo be? 

Game he not home to-night? 

Ben. Not to his father’s ; I spoke with his 
man. 

Mer. Ah, that same pale hard-hearted wench, 
^ that Bosaline, 

Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 

Ben, l^ybalt, the kinsman of old Capulet, 
Hath sent a letter to his father’s house. 

Mer, A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Borneo will answer it. 

Men:. Any man, that can write, may answer 
a letter. lo 

Ben. Nay, he itill answer the letter’s master, 
how he dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, , poor Borneo, he is already dead I 
stabb’d with^ white wench’s black eye ; shot 
through the ear with a love-song; the very 
pn^ of his heart cleft with the, blind bow- 

1 /Hn, the centre-pin of the fruft or target. 


boy’s butt-shaft and is he a man to encounter 
Tybalt? i 9 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt? 

Mer, More than prince of cats, I can tell 
you. O, he is the courageous captain of com- 
plements.3 He fights as you sing prick-song, 
keeps time, distance, and proportion; rests me 
his minim rest, one, two, and the third in your 
bosom : the very butcher of a silk button, a 
duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of the very 
first house,^ of the first and second cause : ah, 
the immortal passado!^ the pimto reverse!® 
the hay ! ^ ar 

^Ben, The what? 

Mer, The pox of such antic, lisping, affect- 
ing fantasticoes ; these new tuners of accents I 
“By J esu, a very good blade ! a very tall man! 5 
a very good whore!”] Why, is not this a^ 
lamentable thing, grandsire, that we should 
be thus afflicted with these strange flies, these 
fashion-mongers, these pardomiez-mois^ who 
stand so much on the new form, that they 
cannot sit at ease on the old bench? 0, their 
their bona! 87 

Ben. Here comes Borneo, here comes Borneo. 
Mer, Without his roe, like a dried herring: 
O flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified ! Now is 
he for the numbera that Petrarch flowed in : 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen- wench; 
marry, she had a better love to be-rhyme her ; 
Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra a gipsy; Helen 
and Hero, hildings and harlots ; Thisbe, a gray 
eye or so, but not to the purpose. 

Enter Bomeo. 

Sjgnior Bomeo, bon jour! there’s a French 
salutation to your French slop. You gave us 
the counterfeit fairly last night. 

Rom. Good morrow to you both. What 
counterfeit did I give you? so 

Mer. The slip, sir, the slip;® can you not 
conceive? 

9 Bwtt-shckfi. arrow used In shotting at ImttM. 

* CvmpUmenii. the punctilios of ceremony 

, « A gentleman of the very Jlnt houee. i.e. ‘*an upstart.*' 

< Paeeado, a step forward or aside in fencing. 

* Punto revereo, aback-handed stroke. 

^ Hay, from Italian hai, “Thou hast it;" used when a 
bit was made. 

* Slip, a kind of counterfeit money. 
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Rom, Pardon, good Mercutio, my business 
was great ; and, in such a case as mine, a man 
may strain courtesy. 66 

[^Mer, That ’s as much as to say, such a case 
as yours constrains a man to bow in the hams. 

Rom, Meaning, to couit^sy. 

Mer, Thou hast most kindly hit it. 

Rom. A most courteous exposition. 60 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 

Rom. Pink for flower. 

Mer. Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower’d.^ 

Mer. Well said : follow me this jest now, till 
/thou hast worn out thy pump ; that, when the 
^single sole of it is worn, the jest may remain, 
\ after the wearing, sole singular. 

! Rom. O single-soled jest, solely singuto for 
. the singleness ! 70 

. Mer. Come between us, good Benvolio j my 
wits faint. 

Rom. Switch and spurs, switch and spurs; 
or I *11 cry a match. 

Mer, Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose 
chase, I have done ; for thou hast more of the 
wild-goose in one of thy wits than, I am siu*e, 
I have in my whole five: was I with you 
there for the goose? so 

Rom. Thou wast never with me for anything 
jwhen thou wast not there for tiie goose. 

Mer. I will bite thee by the ear for that 
jest. 

Rom. Nay, good goose, bite not. 

Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting it 
is a most sharp sauce. 

Rom. And is it not well serv’d in to a 
sweet goose? 

Mer. O, here’s a wit of cheveril,^ that 
stretches from an inch narrow to an ell broad ! 

Rom. I stretch it out for that word “broad;” 
which, added to the goose, proves thee far and 
wide a broad goose. . 9i ' 

Mer. Why, is not this better now than 
groaning for love? now art thou sociable, now 
art thou Romeo ; now art thou what thou art, 

) by art As well as by nature : for this drivelling 


! 


1 Well JUnoer^d., He means his pump or shoe was well 
pinked, or punched with holes, ns an ornament 
< Bitter tweeting, a kind of apple, 
s Cheverfl/soft leather, made from the hide of roebuck 
(ekeerei^ 


love is like a gieat natural, that runs lolling 
up and down to hide his^bauljjie in a hole. • 
Ren. Stop there, stop there, • 

Mer. Thou desir’st me to stop in my tale^ 
against the hair.^ lOO 

Ren. Thou wouldst else have made thy tale 
lar^. 

Mer. O, thou art deceiv’d; I would have 
made it short : for I was come to the whole 
depth of my tale; and meant* indeed, to oc- 
cupy the argument no longer. 

Rom. 3 Here *s goodly gear !• 

Enter Nurse awe? Peter. 

Mer, A sail, a sail ! 

Ren. Two, two ; a shirt and a smock. 

Nurse. Peter. no 

Peter. Anon ! 

Nurse. My fan, Peter. 

Mer. Good Peter, to hide her face ; for her 
fan *s the fairer face. 

Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
Mer. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 
Nurse. [Is it good den? t 

Mer. *T is no less, I tell you ; for the bawdy 1 
hand of the dial is now upoA the prick ofi 
noon. ^ 119? 

Nurse. Out upon you I what a man are you! 5 
Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath; 
made, for himself to mar. . t 

Nurse. By my troth, it is well said;— “for; 
himself to mar,” quoth a*? — ] Gentlemen, can' 
any of you tell me where I may find the you^ 
Romeo? 

Rom. I can tell you ; but young Romeo will 
be older, when you have found hifh, than he 
was when you sought him: I am the youngest 
of that name, for fault of a worse. 

You say well. 180^ 

Mer. Yea, is the worst well? very well took,; 
i’ faith; wisely, wisely.] > 

Nurse. If you be he, sii^ I desire some 
confidence with you. 

Ren. 8he will indite him to some supper. 

Mer. [[ A bawd, a bawd, a bawd 1 So ho I ? 
Rom. What hast thou found? ; 

Mer. No hare, sir; unless a hare, sir, in a > 


« Againei the hair, against the gndn. 



ACT II. Scene 4. BOMEO AJTD JULIET. ACT II. Scene 4 


^lenten pie, thaf is sog^iettiing* stale and hoar 
} era it be spent, t [Sing9. 

^ An old hare boar, 

I And an old hare hoar, 

la very good meat in lent : 

* But a hare that is hoar 
Is too much for a score, 

When it hoars ere it be spent. ] 

Borneo, will yju come to your father’s? we’ll 
to dinner thi^er. 


Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer, Farewell, ancient lady; farewell, — 
[singi}ig] Laiiy, lady, lady.i i 5 i 

\Exm'nt Mercviio and Benvolio. 

Nurse. Many, farewell! — I pray you, sir, 
what saucy merchant was this, that was so 
full of his ropery? ^ 

Row. A gentleman, nurse, that loves to 
hear himself talk ; and will speak more in a 
minute, than he will stand to ^ a month. 157 



Her. Farewell, anclcot lady; farewell, -[aincrin^] lady, lady, lady. 


Nterse. An a" speak any thing against me, 
1 ’ll take him down, an a’ were lustier than he 
is, and twenty such Jacks; and if I cannot, 
’ll find those that shall. Scurvy knave ! 1 

cam none of his flirt-gills;^ I am none of his 
^skains^mates.^ — ^And thou must stand by too, 
sand suffer every knave to use me at his plea- 
^sure? 164 

] Peter. I saw no man use you at his pleasure; 
( if I had, my weapon should quickly have been 
< out, 1 warrant you : I dare draw as soon as 

* FlirtifiUs, transposed for ‘'gill-flirts," loose women. 

4 Skairu-vnatei, low companions. 


another man, if I see occasion in a good quar-* 
rel, and the law on my side. les; 

Nurse. Now, afore God, I am so vex’d, that; 
every part about me quivers. Scurvy knave ! ] ^ 
— Pray you, sir, a word : and as I told you, 
niy young lady bade me inquire you out ; what 
she bade me say, I will keep to myself : but 
first let me tell ye, if ye Should lead her into 
a fool’s paradise, as they say, it were very 
gross kind of behaviour, as they say : for the 
gentlewoman is young ; and, therefore, if you 

> 1 Lady, lady, lady, the burden of an old ballad. 

* Ropery, roguery. 
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ACT II. 3oezie 5- 


should deal double with her, truly it were an 
ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, 
and very weak dealing. 181 

Rom. Nurse, commend me to thy lady and 
mistress. I protest unto thee — 

Nurse. Good heart, and, i* faith, I will tell 
her as much : Lord, Lord, she will be a joyful 
woman. 

Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurse? thou 
dost not mark me. 

Nurse. I will tell her, sir, that you do pro- 
test; which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlike 
offer. 190 

Rom. Bid her devise 

Some means to come to shrift this afternoon ; 
nd there she shall at Friar Laurence’ cell 
shriv’d, and married. Here is for thy 
pains. 

N^irse. No, truly, sir ; not a penny. 

Rom. Go to ; I say you shall. 

Nurse. This afternoon, sir? well, she shall 
be there. 

Rom. And stay, good nurse, behind the 
abbey wall : 199 

Within this hour my man shall be with thee; 
And bi'ing thee cords made like a tackled 
stair ; ‘ 

Which to the high top-gallant, of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night. 
Farewell ! be trusty, and I ’ll quit thy pains. 
Farewell ! comiuend me to thy mistress. 

J ^Nurse. Now God in heaven bless thee! — 
? Hark you, sir. 

I Rom. What say’st thou, my dear nurse? 

j Nurse. Is your man secret? Did you ne’er 
) hear say, 

^Two may keep counsel, putting one away? 

Ro7n. 1 warrant thee, my man ’s as true as 
steel. 210 

Nurse. Well, sir ; my mistress is the sweetest 
$ lady — Lord, Lord 1 when ’t was a little prating 
J thing: — O, there is a nobleman in town, one 
^ Paris, that would fain lay knife aboard; but 
^she, good soul, had as lief see a toad, a very 
$toad, as see him. 1 anger her sometimes, and 
? tell her that Paris is the properer man; but, I’ll 
{warrant you,- when I say so, she looks as pale 


1 TamH HaiTt *' the stairs of rope In the taxikU of a 
ship.’* 
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as any clout irfthe var^P v^rld. Doth not< 
rosemary and Romeo begin bpth witlf ^as 
letter? 

Rom. Ay, nurse; what of that? both with 
an R 221 

Nurse. Ah, mocker I that ’s the dog’s hame; 
R ^ for the dog. No ; I know it begins with 
some other letter : — ^and she hath the prettiest 
sententious of it, of you and^rosemary, that 5 
it would do you good to hear it. f 

Rom. Commend me to thy lady. ] ) 

Nurse. Ay, a thousand times. RoTneo.] 
Peter ! ^ 280 « 

Ret. Anon! 

Nurse. Peter, take my fan, and go before, 
and apace. [ExeurU. 

Scene V. Veronu. Terrace of Caputet^s 
garden. 

Enter Juliet. 

JuL. The clock struck nine when I did send 
the nurse ; 

In half an hour she promis’d to return. 
Perchance she cannot meet him; — that’s not 
so. — 

O, she is lame! love’s heralds should be 
thoughts. 

Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s 


Driving back shadows over low’ring hills : 

C Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw) 
love, » > 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid) 
wings. 3 ^ \ 

Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this day’s journey; and from nine till 
twelve 10 

Is three long hours, — yet she is not come. 

Had she affections and warm youthful blood, 
She ’d be as swift in motion as a ball ; 

My words would bandy her to my sweet 
love, 

And his to me : 

CBut old folks, many feign as they were dead;^ 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead.] I 
O God, ^e comes ! 

‘ Varsal, uaivenaL 




Enter Numb and Ateb. 

• • 

* O honey nurse, fi^hat news? 

Hast thou met with him? Send thy man 
away. 

Nwru. Peter, stay at the gate. \Exit Peter. 

. M. Now, good sweet nurse, — 0 Lord, yhy 
look’st thou sad? 21 

^p[*hough news be «ad, yet tell them merrily; 

\ If good, thou sliam’st the music of sweet news 
^^By playing it to me with so sour a face.^ 
Nurse. I am ft-weary, give me leave awhile: 
Fie, how my bones ache ! what a jaunt have 
•ihadl 

Jul. I would thou hadst my bones, and I 
thy news. 

Nay, come, I pray thee, speak; gotxl, good 
jiurse, speak. 

Nurse. Jesu, what haste? can you not stay 
awhile? 

Do you not see that I am out of breath ? so 
Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou 
hast breath 

To say to me that thou art out of breath? 
^pDhe excuse that thou dost make in this delay 
Hs longer than the tale thou dost excuse.^ 

Is thy news good, or bad? answer to that; 

Say either, and 1 ’ll stay the circumstance: 

Let me be satisfied, is’t good or bad? 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice; 
you know not liow to choose a man: plomeo! 
no, not he; though his face be better than any 
man’s, yet his leg excels all men’s ; and for a 
h^nd, and a foot, and a body, though they be 
not to be talk’d on, yet they are past compare: 
he is not the flower of courtesy, but, I ’ll war- 
/rant hiin, as gentle as a lamb.^ Go thy ways, 
wench; serve God. — What, have you din’d at 
home? 

Jul. No, no: but all this did I know before. 
What says he of our marriage? what of that? 
Nurse. Ix)rd, how my head aches 2 what a 
head have 

It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 50 
My back ! — 0 * t’ other side, — O, my back, my 
back 1 \JuUet offers to rub her hack. 

Beshrew your heart for sending me about, 

[Pushing Juliet away. 
To catch my death with jaunting up and 
down! 


Jul, V faith, I am sorry that thou art not 
well. 54 

Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what says 
my love? 

Nurse. Your love says, like an honest gentle- 
man, and a courteous, and a kind, and a hand- 
some, and, I warrant, a virtuous, — Where is 
your mother ? 

Jul. Where is my mother! why, she is 
within; co 

Where should she be? How oddly thou re- 
pliest t 

“ Your love says, like an honest gentleman, — 
Where is your mother?” 

Nurse. O, God’s lady dear ! 

Are you so hot ? mairy, come up, I trow ; jr 
Is this the poultice for my aching bones? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 

Jul. Here *s such a coil ! [Kneeling at NursJs 
feet^ and coaxing hex'] Come, what says 
Borneo? 

Nurse. Have you got leave to go to shrift 
to-day? 

Jul. I have. 

Nicrse. Then hie you hence to Friar Lau- 
rence’ cell; 70 

There stays a husband to make you a wife: 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your 
cheeks, 

They ’ll be in scarlet straight at any newa 
fHie you to church; I must another way. 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Must climb a bird’s nest soon when it is dark: 

1 am the drudge, and toil in your delight. 

But you shall bear the burden soon at night.|]^ 
Go; 1 ’ll to dinner; hie you to the cell. 

Jul. Hie to high fortune! Honest nurse, 
farewelL [Exeunt, so 

Scene VI. Verona. The cloisters. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Bomeo. 

Fri. L. So smile the heavens upon this holy 
act. 

That after hours with sorrow chide us not 1 

Rmn. Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow 
can, 

It cannot countervail th’ exchange of 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 
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AOT II. Scene C. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. act ii^ scene i. 


Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 

It is enough 1 may but call her mine. 

FrL L. These violent delights have violent 
ends. 

And in their triumph die, like lire and 
powder, lo 

Which, as they kiss, consume: the sweetest 
honey 

Is loathsome in his own deliciousness. 

And in the taste confounds the appetite. 
Therefore love moderately; long love doth 
so; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Enter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady;— O, so light a foot 
Will nehr wear out the everlasting flint; 

A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 

And yet not fall; so light is vanity. 20 

Jfd. Good even to my ghostly confessor. 

ACT 

4 

ScEi^E 1. A public place. 

Enter Mercutio, Benvolio, Page^ and 
Servanta, 

Ben. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let ’s retire: 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad. 

And, if we meet, we shall not ’scape a brawl; 
For now, these hot days, is the mad blood 
stirring. 

Mer, Thou art like one of those fellows that, 
when he enters the confines of a tavern, claps 
me his sword upon the table, and says, 
send me no need of thee !” and, by the opera- 
tion of the second cup, draws it on the drawer, 
when, indeed, there is no need. lo 

Ben, Am I like such a fellow? 

Mer, Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in 
;thy mood as any in Italy; [|and as soon moved 
to be moody, and as soon Qioody to be moVd. 

» Ben. And what to? 

Mer, Nay,] an there were two such, we 
[diould ^ve none shortly, for one would kill 


Fri, L, Rom^eo shalUthanl? thee, daughter, 
for us both. • ^ 

Jul, As much to him, else is his thanks too 
much. 

Rom, Ah, Juliet! if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skill be 
• more 

To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagin’d happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dea^ encounter. 

Jul. Conceit, more rich in matt^ than in 
words, * 30 • 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament ; 

They are but beggars that can count their 
worth; 

But my true love is grown to such excess, 

I cannot sum up sum of half my wealth.* 

Fri. L. Come, come with yne, and we will 
make short work; 

For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone . 
Till holy church incorpora(te two in oiie. 

\Exennt, 


III. 

the other. Thou I why, thou wilt quarrel with 
a man that hath a hair more, or a hair less, in 
his beard, than thou hast: thou wilt quarrel 
with a man for cracking nuts, h^yj^ no other 
reason but because thou hast Kaz^l eyes; — 
[what eye, but such an eye, would spy cmt> 
such a quarrel? Thy head is as full of quar-^ 
rels as an egg is full of meat ; and }^t thy head ^ 
hath been beaten as addle as an egg for quar-^ 
reUing;] thou hast quarrell’d with a man for/, 
coughing in the street, because he hath wa- 
kened thy dog that hath Iain asleep in the sun; 
didst thou not fall out with a tailor for wearing 
his new doublet before Eastpr? with another, 
for tying his new shoes with old riband? and . 
yet thou wilt tutor me from quarreUingl ^ . 

Ben, An I were so apt to quarrel as thou' 
art, any man should buy the fee-simple of my 
life for an hour and a quarter. 

Mer, The fee-simple 1 0 simple ! 

Bm, By my head, here come the Capulets.. ' 
Mer, By my heel, I care hot. as ' ! 



act hi. 8mm X. 


TOMEO AND JtrUET. 


ACT III Scene 1. 


Maer^PrBALT arid Mars, 

TPyh, Follow Ae close, for I will speak to 
them. Glenilemeii, good den: a word with one 
of you. H 

J/er. And but one word with one of us? 
couple it with something; make it a word and 
a blow. * • 

T^, Ton Idndi fuld me apt enough to that, 
sir, an you will give me occasion. 

Met, Gould you not take some occasion with- 
out giving? # 

T^, Hercutio, thou consort’et with Ito- 
• ^eo,— 

Mer, Consortia what, dost thou make us 
minstrels? an thou make minstrels of us, look 
to bear nothing but discords: here ’s my fiddle- 
stick; here’s that shall make you dance. 
’Zounds, consort I 52 

Bm, We talk heie in the public liaunt of 
men: 

Either withdraw unto some private place, 
And reason coldly your grievances, 

Or else depart; here all eyes gaze on us. 

Mer, Men’s eyes were made to look, and let 
them gaze; 

1 will not budge for no man’s pleasure, 1. 

T^, Well, peace be with you, sir! here 
comes my man. 

Mer, But 1 ’ll be bang’d, sir, if he wear yoiu* 
livery: » 60 

Emier Bomeo. 

Marry, go before to field, he ’ll be your fol- 
» • lower; 

Your worship, in that sense, may call him — 
man. • 

Tyh, Bomeo, the hate I bear thee can afibrd 
No better term than this, — ^thou art a villain. 
Rom, Tybalt, the reason that I have to love 
thee 

Doth much excuse the appertaining rage^ 

To such a greeting: — villain am I none; 
Therefore farewell; I see thou know’st me not 
7^h, Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me; therefore turn, and 
draw. 70 


1 Contort a eoaipanj of nnoldant. 

nge apportoinfng to. 

VOL. tl. 


Rom, I do protest, I never injur’d thee. 

But love thee better than thou canst devise, 
Till thou shalt know the reason of my love: 
And so, good Capulct, — which name I tender^ 
As dearly as my own, — ^be satisfied. 

Mer. O calm, dishonourable, vile submission! 
Alla stoccata ^ carries it away. [Draws, 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? t 
Tyh, What wouldst thou have with me^ 79 
Mer, Good king of cats,* nothing but one of 
your nine lives ; that I mean to make bold 
withal, and, as you shall use me hereafter, 
dry-beat* tlie rest of the eight. Will you 
pluck your sword out of his pilcher’' by the 
ears i make haste, lest mine be about your ears 
ere it be out. 

Tyh, I am for you. [Drawing, 

Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Mer. Come, sir, your passado. [They fight 

Rom. Draw, l^nvolio: — beat down their 
weapons. 

Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage! 90 
Tybalt,— Mercutio, — the prince expressly hath 
Forbidden bandying in Verona streets. 

Hold, Tyl)alt I— good Mercutio— 

[Tybalt y under Rotneo^s arm^ stabs Mercutio^ 
a)vi files with his followersi^ 
Mer, I am hurt 

A plague o’ both your houses I I am sped. 

Is he gone, and hath nothing? 

Ben, What, art thou hurt? 

Mer, Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch; marry, *t is 
enough. 

Where is my page? — Go, villain, fetch a sur- 
geon. [Exit Page, 

Rom. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be 
much. 98 

Mer. No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a church-door; but ’t is enough, ’t will 
serve: ask for me to-morrow, and you shall 
find me a grave man. 1 am pepper’d, I war- 
rant, for this world. A plague o’ both your 
houses ! ’Zounds ! a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, 
to scratch a man to death ! a braggart, a rogue, 
a viUain, that fights by the book of arithmetic! 


> Tender, regain 

^Stoccata, a thrust or stab with • tapier. 

> Ring of cats, alluding to hto tiame. 

< Dry-betU, sevarely beat 

^ Pilcher siptich, s scabbard, or leather eorering; 
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▲CT m. SooiM 1. 

Why, the devil, came you between usi I was 
hurt under your arm. 

Earn, I thought all for the best. 109 

Mer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, 
Or I shall faint. — A plague o* both your houses! 


act III. 8o«m 1. 

They have wormrf meat pf me: l*have it. 
And Soundly ^ : your tiouses 1 

mpported by BenvduK 
Horn. This gentleman, the prince’s near ally, 
My veiy^ friend, hath got his mortal hurt 


ROMEO AND JULIET.? 


t. 



Rom. Now, Tybalt, take **Tlllain ” back again. 


In my behalf; my reputation stain’d 
With l^balt’s slander, — Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman 1 O sweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me eljfeminate, 

And in my temper soften’d valour’s steel 1 120 

Re-efnter Benvolio. 

Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio ’sdead ! 
That gallant spirit hath aspir’d the clouds, 
Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 
Rom^ This day’s black fate on more days 
doth depend; 

This but begins the woe others must end. 

Ben. Here' comes the furious lybalt back 
a^n. 

.< Boni. .Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio 
slain ^ 

* . \ 


Away to heaven, respective lenity,® 

And fire-ey’d fury be my conduct® now 1 — ^ 

Re-eMer Tybalt. 

Now, Tybalt, take the “villain” back again, 130 
That late thou gaVst me; for Mercutio’s soul 
Is but a little way above our h^ads, 

Staying for thine to keep him company: 
Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 
Tyh. Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort 
him here, 

Shalt with him hence. 

Rom. This shall determine that. 

[Theyfigkt; TyhaU faUe. 
Ben. Romeo, away I be gcme ! 

1 Very, true, t Rnpeetint UnUy, prudent gentleneie. 

* Conduct, conductor. 
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ACT in. S 06 IM 1. 


’f ItOMEO AND JULIKT. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain. 

Sland not amaz’d: tfte prince will doom thee 
death, 

If thou art taken: hence, be gone, away 1 uo 
Bom. O, I am. fortune’s fool ! 

Bm. C Why dost thou stay ? ] 

* [Exit Rojmo. 

^ OUizem and Officers. 

First Off. Which way ran he Uiat kill’d 
Mercutio? 

J Tybalt, tliat mdrderer, '^hich way ran he? 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 

J First Off. Up, sir, go with me; 

charge thee in the prince’s name, obey. 

? ErUer Prince, attended; Montague, Capulet, 

I tti/dr Wives, and others. 

Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this 
fray? 

Ben. O noble prince, I can discover all 
5 The unlucky manage^ of this fatal brawl: 

I There lies the man, slain by young Romeo, 
)That slew thy kinsman, brave Mercutio. 150 
I La. Cap. Tybalt, my cousin / O my brother's 
j child ! 

(O prince / — 0 husband 1 — O, the bloixl is spilt 
jOf my dear kinsman! — Prince, as thou art 
? true,^ 

?ror blood of ours, shed blood of Montague. 
lO cousin, cousin! 

< Prin. Benvolio, who began this bloody fray? 

^ Ben. Tybalt, here slain, whom Romeo’s hand 
I ^ did slay; 

(Romeo, that spoke him fair, bade him bethink 
jHow nice® the quarrel was, and urg’d withal 
Your high displeasure: all this — uttered 160 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly 
bow’d, — 

^ Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 
J(H Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
J With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast^ 
j Who, all aa hot, thms deadly point to point, . 
j And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
pCold death aside, and with the other sends 
^It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
' Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, 

1 Manage, clrcumstanoes, or course. 

*2Vue,Juat. » ATioe. trivial. 


‘^Hold, friends! friends, part!” and, swifter? 

than his tongue, i 7 oS 

His agile arm beats down their fatal points, ' 
And ’twixt them rushes; underneath whose 
arm 

An envious thrust from Tybalt hit the life 
Of stout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

Who had but newly entertain’d revenge, 

And to ’t they go like lightning; for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was stout Tyl^alt 
slain. 

And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly: — 
This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 180 
La. Cap. He is a kinsman to the Montague; 'f 
Affection makes him false, he speaks not true: \ 
Some twenty of them fought in this black} 
strife, ) 

And all those twenty could but kill one life. 

I beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give; 
Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live. 

Prin. Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 
Mon Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio's 
friend; '? 
His fault concludes hut what the law should ^ 
end, 190 

The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. And for that offence 

Immediately we do exile him hence : 

I have an interest in your hate’s proceeding, 

My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a- 
bleeding ; 

But I ’ll amerce you with so strong a fine 
TTiat you shall all repent the loss of mine : 

I will be deaf tci pleading and excuses ; 

Nor team nor prayers shall purchase out 
abuses : s 

Therefore use none : let Romeo hence in haste, \ 
Else, when he ’s found, that hour is his last. 200 ^ 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will : 
Mercy but murders, pardoning those that 
kill. 3 [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Capule^s orchard. 

Enter J uliet. 

M. Gallop apace, you flery>footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus’ lodging; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 
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♦ 

BOMEO AND JULJET, ACT ill. Soane 2 . 


And bring in cloudy nigbt immediately. — , 4 
Spread thy close curtain, love -performing 
night, 

That runaways^ ^ eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, un talk’d of cind unseen. 

I [I Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties; or, if love be blind. 

It beat agrees with night. — Come, civil- night. 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, 11 
And learn me how to lose a winning match, 
Play’d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods : 
Hood my unraonn’d® blood, bating* in my 
cheeks, 

With thy black mantle; till strange lore, 
grown bold, 

Think true love acted simple modesty. ] 
borne, night !— Come, Romeo ! come, thou day 
in night ; 

For thou w'lt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back. — 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, black- 
brow’d night, 20 

Give me my Romeo : and, when he shall die. 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so line, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish® sun. — 
iCO! I have bought the mansion of a love, 

I But not possess’d it, and, though I am sold, 

' Not yet enjoy’d : ] so tedions is this day 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes, so 
And may not wear them. 0 ! here comes my 
nurse. 

And she brings news ; and eveiy tongue, that 
speaks 

But Romeo’s name, speaks heavenly elo- 
quence. — 

E^llUer Nurse, wiih cords. 

Now, nurse, what news? What hast thou 
there? the cords 
That Romeo bid thee fetch? 

Nurse. Ay, ay, the cords. 

\Tkrows them doum. 

1 Runaways, h^re- runagate*, <.«. late wanderers. 

* CivU, grave. 

* UnmanjCd, a term of falooary, applied to a hawk not 
used to the falconer. 

« RatbsQ, fluttering violently. < Qafis^t gaudy. 
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Jul. Ay melt what news? «rhy dost thou 
wring thy hands? * * 

Nwse. Ah, well- a- day! he’s dead, he’s 
dead, he ’s dead 1 

We are undone, lady, we are undone 1 
Alack 'the day ! — ^he ’s gone, he ’s kill’d, -•he ’s 
dead! 

Jul. Can heaven be so envious? 

Nurse. Romeo can, 40 

Though heaven cannot: — O Boifleo, Romeo ! — 
Who ever would have thought it? — Romeo! 
Jul. What devil art thou, tHht dost torment 
me thus? , 

[This torture should be roar’d in dismal Kell. 
Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but 
And that bare vowel shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice : 

1 am not I, if there be such an ^ 

Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer “I.”^ 
If be be slain, say “I;” or if not, “no 
Brief sounds determine of my weal or woe. ] \ 
Nurse. I saw the wound, I saw it with mine 
eyes,— 

God save the mark ! — ^here on his manly breast: 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 

Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub’d in blood, 

.All in gore-blood ; I swoonded at the sight. 

Jul. 0, break, my heart! — poor bankrupt, 
break at once ! 

To piison, eyes ! ne’er look on liberty ! 
yUe earth, to earth resign ; end motion here ; 
And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier! eo 
Nurse. 0 Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I 
had! ^ 

O coui-teous Tybalt 1 honest gentleman 1 
That ever I should live to see thee dead ! 

Jul. What storm is this, that bibws so con- 
trary? 

Is Romeo slaughter’d; and is Tybalt dead? 
[My dear-lov’d cousin, and my dearer lord? — i 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general < 
doom ! ( 

For who is living, if those tifro are gone? 3 \ 

Nurse. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished; 
Romeo that kill’d him, he is banished. 70 
Jul. 0 God ! — did Romeo’s hand shed Ty- 
balt’s blood ? 

Nurse. It did, it did ; alas the day it did. 

• I, the old spelling of aye. 



act hi. Scene 2. 
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ACT III. Scene t. 


Jvl, CO serpent l^art, hidSwith a flow’ring 
• face! * • 73 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 

Beautiful tyrant I fiend angelical I 
^Dove-feathor’d raven ! wolvish-ravening Iambi 
^Despised substance of divinest show 1 

< Just opposite to what thou justly seem’s^ 

^ A damned saint, an honourable villain ! ] 

0 nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, so 
When thou (fidst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh? 

Was ever boo? containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit should dwell 
In^uch a gorgeous palace ! 

Nnvie, There ’s no trust, 

No faith, no honesty in menj all naught. 

All perjur’d, all dissemblers, all forsworn. 
jCAh, where’s my man? give me some aqua- 

< vit®: — 

^ These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make 

< me old. 3 

Shame come to Borneo 1 
Jvl. Blister’d be thy tongue 90 

For such a wish ! he was not born to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is asham’d to sit ; 

For ’tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

O, what a beast was X to chide at him 1 
Nune, Will you speak well of him that 
kill’d yo\ir cousin? 

Jid, Shall 1 speak iU of him that is my hus- 
band? 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth 
thy name, 

^^^Then I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled 
it?-~ 

I^But whUtefore, villain, didst thou kill my 
cousin? 100 

^That villain cousin would have kilFd my hus- 

1 band : 3 

Back, foolii^ tears, back to your native spring; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 

My husband lives, that Tybalt would have 
slain; 

And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain my 
husband ; 

All this is comfort; wherefore weep I then?. . 
Some word there wsi^ worser th^ Tybalt’s 
death, 


That murdered me; I would forget it fain; 
But, O! it presses to my memory, no 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds : 
“Tybalt is dead, and Borneo — l)anished;” 
[That “banished,” that one wonl “ banished,” J 
Hath slain ten thousand Xybalts. Tybalt’s death ^ 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there : ? 

Or, — if sour woe delights in fellowship, ? 
And needly will be rank’d with other griefs, — J 
Why followed not, when she said “Tybalt’s^ 
dead;” I 

Tliy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, c 

Which modern^ lamentation might haves 
mov’d? 120 s 

But with a rear- ward ^ following Tybalt’s, 

death, 3 ' 

“ Borneo is banished,” — to speak that word, 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Borneo,, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead. “ Borneo is banished ! ” 
[[There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 

In that word’s death ; no words can that woe 

sound. 3 

Where is my father, and my mother, nurse? 
Awrse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s 
corse : 

Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 
Jul. Wash they^ his wounds with tears: 
mine shall be spent, iso 

When theirs are dry, for Borneo’s banishment. 
Take up those cords: poor ropes, you are be- 
guil’d. 

Both you and I; for Borneo is exil’d: 

C He made you for a highway to my bed ; ; 

But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 

Come, cords, come, nurse; I ’ll to my wedding- 
bed; 

And death, not Borneo, take my maiden- 
head ! 3 

Nurse, Hie to your chamber: I ’ll find Bo- 
rneo 

To comfort you : I wot well where he is. 

Hark ye, your Borneo will be here at night: 140 
I ’ll to him ; he is hid at liauronce’ celX 
Jul, O, find him ! give this ring to my true 
•knigh^ ^ 

And bid him come to take his last farewell. 

[Exem;L 

1 Modem, ordinary, conventlonai 
s JteoMttard, rear-guard. ' 

* Wash they, i,o. let them wadi. 
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BOMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT III. Scene 8. 


Bgsnb III. Verona. A secret place in the 
moncuter^. 

EfUer Friar Laurence. 

Fri. L. Borneo, come forth; come forth, 
thou fearful man : 

Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. 

E^vter Bomeo. 

Mom. Father, what news? what is the 
prince’s doom? 

What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not? 

Fri. L. Too familiar 

la my dear son with such sour company: 

I bring thee tidings of the prince’s doom. 

Rem. What less than dooms -day is the 
prince’s doom? 

Fri. L. A gentler judgment vanish’d from 
his lijis, 10 

Not body’s death, but boily’s banishment. 
Aow. lla! banishment? be merciful, sjiy,— 
death; 

For exile hath more tejrror in his look, 

'Much more than death; do not ^ly,— banish- 
ment. 

Fri. L.- Hence from Verona art thou ban- 
ished : 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
Motn. There is no world without Verona 
walls, 

But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 
Henoe-baniahed is banish’d from the world, 
And world’s exile is death then banished 20 
Is death mis-term’d; calling death— banish- 
ment, 

Thou cutt’st my head off with a golden axe, 
And smil’st upon the stroke that murdera me. 
FrLL. 0 deadly sin I 0 rude unthankful- 
ness 1 

Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind 
prince, 

Taking thy part, hath l^bVd aside the law, 
And turn’d that black word death to banish- 
ment: 

This is dear mer<^, and thou seost it not. 

Mwn. ’T is torture, and not mercy ; heaven, 
is here, 


Where Juliet li'^; andpveryfcat and dog, so 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 

Live here in heaven, and may look on her ; 

But Bomeo may not: — more validity,^ 

More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion-flies than Bomeo : they may seize 
On t^e white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 

And steal immoi'tal blessing from her lips ; 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty. 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 

But Bomeo may not; he is bai^hed : 40 

C Flies may do this, but I from this must fly : J 
They are free men, but I am banished. ] S * 
And say’st thou yet that exile is not de;ith^ 
Iladst thou no poison mix’d, no sharp-ground 
knife, 

I No s\ulden mean of death, though ne’er so 
I mean, 

But — “ ban ished ” — to kill me ? — “ Banished ? ” 

O friiir, the damned use that word in hell ; 

I Howlings attend it : how hast thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghostly ednfessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend profess’d, 50 
To mangle me with that word “banished?” 

I*ri. /a Ihou fond mad man, hear* me but 
speak a word, 

Horn. O, thou wilt speak again of banish- 
ment. 

’ Fri. L. I ’ll give thee armour to keep off 
that word ; 

Advemity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 

To comfort thee, though thou art banished. 

Itom.. Yet “banished?” Hang up phiJoso- 
phy! 

Uidess philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 

It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more, so 
Fri. L. [O, then I see that madmen have, 
no ears. , > 

Rom. How should they, when that wise men$ 
have no eyes?] > 

Fri. L. Let me dispute with thee of thy 
estate. • ^ 

Rom. Thou canst not speak of that thou 
dost not feel : 

Wert thou as young as I, JuUet thy love, 

^ hour but mai-ried, Tybalt muidered, 

Doting like me, and like me banished, 
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^ Validity, worth, dignity. 



ACT lU. Some 8. 
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Then migbtst thou spak, thin mightet thou 
• tear thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 70 
\Thitowi himself on the grownd. Kv^ocking 
• mthvn, 

FrL X. Arise ; one knocks; good Eo^eo, 
hide thyself. 


ACT III. Scene 3. 

Rom, Not I; unless the breath of heart>aiok 
groan^ ra 

Mist-like, infold me from the seanili of eyes. 

[Knocking, 

Fri, L, Hark, how they knock! — Who’s 
there? — Romeo, arise! 

Thou wilt be taken. — Stay awhile: — Stand up; 

[Knocking, 



Fri, L. Romeo, arlae I- Thou wilt be taken. 


Run to my study. — By and by: — God’s will, 
What simj^leness is this ! — I come, I come ! 

[Knocking, 

Who knocks so hard? whence come you? 
what’s your will? 

Nwrse, [ Within\ Let me come in, and you 
shall know my errand ; 

1 come from Lady Juliet. 

Fri. L, * Welcome, then, so 

Enter Nurse. 

Nuree, 0 holy friar, 0, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady’s lord? wherii ’s Romeo? 
Fri. L% Thwe on the ground,^ with his own 
tears made drunk. 

Furse. 01 he is even in my mistress’ case, 


Just in her case I 

Fri, L, O woeful sympathy ! 

Piteous predicament I 
Nurse. Even so lies she, 

(^Bliibb’ring and weeping, weeping and blub- 
b’ring. 

Stand up, stand up ; stand, an you be a man: 
For Juliet’s sake, for her sake, rise and stand; 
Why should you fall into so deep an O? 3 9o' 

Rom, Nurse! 

Nurse. Ah sir! ah sir! Well, death’s the 
end of all. 

Rom, Spak’st thou of Juliet? how is it with 
her? 

[Doth she not think me an old murderer, 
Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 
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ACT 111. Scene 8. 
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With blood remov’d but little from her own?] 
Where is she? and how doth she? and what 
says 

My cdnceal’d^ lady to our cancell’d love? 
Nurte, 0 , she says nothing, sir, but weeps 
and weeps; 

And now Mis on her bed ; and then starts up, 
And Tybalt calls; and then on Borneo cries, 
And then down falls again. 

/torn. As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did murder her; as that name’s cursed hand 
Murder’d her kinsman. O, tell me, friar, tell 
me, 

In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I may 
sack 

The hateful mansion. [Drawing hii dagger, 
Fri. Z. Hold thy desperate hand ; 

Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art : 
Thy tears are womanish; thy wild acts denote | 
The unreasonable fury of a beast : IH 

Unseemly woman in a seeming man ! 

\ 0 r ill-beseeming beast in seeming both 1 ] 

Thou hast amaz’d me : by my holy order, 

I thought thy disposition better temper’d. 

Hast thou slain lybalt? wilt thyu slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady too, that lives in thee, 

By doing damned hate upon thyself? 
j[ Why rail’st thou on thy birth, the heaven, 

; and earth? 

; Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three 
do meet 220 

In thee at once; which thou at once wouldst 
( lose. 

f Fie, he, thou sham’st thy shape, thy love, thy 
I wit; 

(Which, like a usurer, abound’st in all, 

(And usest none in that true use indeed 
^ Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy 
' wit: 

( Thy noble shape is but a form of wax, 

' Digressing from the valour of a man; 

J Thy dear love sworn but hollow perjury, 
j Killing that love which thou hast vow’d to 
} cherish; 

I Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 130 
iMis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 

i dneeaVd lady, i.€. Mcretly married wife. 
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JULIET. ACT'IU. Soenea. 

Like powder iS a skillcips soldier’s flask, ia2$ 
Is set a-fire by tiliine own igiforance, * 
And thou dismember’d with thine owtk de-, 
fence. ] 

What ! rouse thee, man I thy Juliet is alive, 
For whose dear sake thou wast but lately 
9 dead; 

There art thou happy: l^balt would kill thee, 
But thou slew’st Tybalt; there |irt thou happy 
too: 

The law, that threaten’d de^, becomes tby 
friend, is» 

And turns it to'e:dle; there art thou happy: 

A pack of blessings lights upon thy back; 
Happiness courts thee in her best array; 

I But, like a misbehav’d and sullen wench, 

I Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love: 
Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 
Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 
Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her: 
But look thou stay not till the watch be set, 
For then thou caust not pass to Mantua; 149 
Where thou shalt live, till we can find a 
To blaze^ your marriage, reconcile your fiiends, 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more 
joy 

Than thou went’st forth in lamentation. 

Go before, nurse : commend me to thy lady; 
And bid her hasten all the house to bed. 

Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto: 
Borneo is coming. 

JVurse. 0 Lord, I could have stay’d here all 
the night 159 

To hear good counsel : 0 , what learning is !— 
My lord, I ’ll tell my lady you wiUcome. 

Born, Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to 
chide. 

Fwrse, Here, sir, a ring she bid me give 
you, sir: 

Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late. 

[Exit 

Rom, How well my comfort is reviv’d by 
thisl 

Fri. L. Go hence; good night; and hete 
stands all your state: 

Either be gone before <he watch be eet, 

Or by the break of day disguia’d from hortoe: 


<3V>Nm 0, to make known. 



ACT III; 8oeii« 5. ' 


EOMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT III. Scene 5. 


Sojourn in Mantua; I ’]! find oift your man, 
And he ahaU signifyfrom time to time m 

Every good hap to you that chances here: 
Giver^e thy hand; ^is late: farewell; good 
night. 

Rtm. But that a joy past joy calls out on 
me, . 

It were a grief, so brief to part with thee: 
Farewell. ‘ ^ \Exemt, 

IV. Capule^s hous^ 

Enter Cafulet, Lapt Capulet, and Paris. 

Cap, Things have falPn out, sir, so unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our 
daughter : 

Look you, she lov’d her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 
And so did I. — ^WeU, we were born to die. — 
Tis very late, she’ll not come down to- 
night: 

I promise you, but for your company, 

I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 

Par. These times of woe afford no time to 
' woo; 

Madam, good night: commend me to your 
daughter. 

La. Cap. I will, and know her mind early 
to-morrow; lO 

To-night she ’s mew’d up to her heaviness. 
Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a desperate 
-tender 

Of my child’s love : I think she will be rul’d 
In all respects by me; nay, more, I doubt it 
not. 

Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; 
Acquaint her here of my son Paris’ love; 

And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday 
next — 

But, soft ! what day is this? 

Par. Monday, my lord. 

Cap. Monday 1. ha, ha 1 Well, Wednesday 
is too soon, 19 

O’ Thursday let it be; — o’ Thiusday, tell her. 
She shall be married to this noble earl 
Will you be ready? do you like this haste? 

We ’ll keep ho great ado, — a friend or two; 
For, hark you, Tybalt being slaiii so late, 

It may be thou^t we held him carelessly. 
Being pur kinsman, if we revel much : 
Thei^ore we ll'bave some half a dozen friends, 


And there an end. [To Pom] But what say 
you to Thursday? 

Par. My Iwd, I would that Thursday were 
to-morrow. 

Cap. Well, get you gone: o’ Thursday be 
it, then. so 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day. 
Farewell, my lord. — Light to my chamber, ho ! 
[ Afore me ! ’t is so very late, that we ; 

May call it early by and by :--good night.] $ 

[ExewfU. 

Scene V. Verona. Jtdiefs chaniber. 
Bomeo and Juliet. 

Jtd. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near 
day: 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the 
morn, 

No nightingale: look, love, what envious 
streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 

N ight’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, lo 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jtd. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I: 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore stay yet; thou need’st not to be 
gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put to 
death; 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

I ’ll say yon gray is not the morning’s eye, 

’T is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow; so 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads: 

I have more care to stay than will to go : 

Come, death, and welcome 1 Juliet wills it so. 
How is ’t, my soul? let ’s talk; it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is : hie hence, be gone, away! 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Stoning harsh discozds and unpleasingsharps. 
[|Some say the lark makes sweet dividon; 
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iThia doth not bo, for she divideth us ; so 
(Some say the lark and loathed toad change 
eyes; 

0, now I would they had chang’d voices tool 
! Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 

! Hunting thee hence with hunt's-up^ to the 
’ day.] 

O, now be gone; more light and light it grows. 
R(m, More light and light, — more dark and 
dark our woes ! 


EtU&r Nuhse. 


Niim, Madimi 
Jul. Nurae? 

Nv>m, Your lady mother is coming to your 
chamber : 39 

The day is broke; be wary, look about [Exit. 
Jvl. Then, window, Jet day in, and Jet life 
out 

Rom. Farewell, farewell ! one kiss, and I ’ll 
descend. [He desceiuh. 

Jul. Art thou gone so? my lord, my love, 
my friend ! 

I must lieJir from thee every day in the hour, 
For in a minute there are many days ; 

0! by this count 1 shall be Siuch in years 
Ere 1 again behold my Romeos! 

Rom. Farewcill! 

I will omit no opportunity 49 

That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Jul. D, think’st thou we shall ever meet 
again? 

Rom. I doubt it not; and all these woes 
shall serve 

For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

JuL O God ! I have an ill-divining soul : 
Methinks I sec thee, now thou art below, 

As one deaxl in the bottom of a tomb : 

Either my eyesight fails, or thou look’st pale. 
R^m. And trust me, love, in my eye so do 
you: 

Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu I adieu I 


•'ttfc O fortune, fortune I all men call the« 
fickle: ^ 

, If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
iWat 18 renown’d for faith? Be fickle, fortune; 
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For then, I hSpe, tho^wilt ifot keep him long,^ 
But send him back. ] * * d 4 > 

La. Cap. [Witkm\ Hd, daughter! ate you 
up? 

Jul. Who ia*t that calls? is it my lady 
mother? 

I%she not down so late, or up so early? 

What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither? 



•/ill, 0, tbink’et thoa ve ihall erer meet agaia? 


Enter Lady Cai»ulbt. 

La. Cap. Why, how novT, Juliet! 

Madam, I am not well. 
Im. Cap. Evermore weeping for your cousin’s' 
death ? 

What, wilt thou wash him from his grave " 
with tears? 

CAn if thou couldst, thou coolc^B^ imt nui^e^ 
him live; v t 


ACT III. Soeoe 6. 


ACT III. Scona 5. . 
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Therefore; have doeie: sofoe grief%how8 much 
ef love; ♦ 78 

But much of grief shows still some want of 
wit, 

Jvl, Yet.let me weep for such a feeling lo&& 

La. Cap. So shall you feel the loss, but not 
the 'friend ^ 

Which you weep for. 

Jvl. Feeling so the loss, 

I cannot choose 6ut ever weep the friend. 

JLa. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep’st not so 
much for his Seath, 

As that the villain lives which slaughter’d 
him. 80 

Jvl. What villain, madam? 

La. Cap. That same viUain, Borneo. 

Jvl. [Aside] Villain and he be many miles 
asunder. — 

God pardon him 1 I do, with all my heart; 
And yet no man like he doth grieve my heart. 

La. Cap. That is, because the traitor mur- 
derer lives. 

Jid. Ay, madam, from the reach of these 
my hands 

Would none but I might venge my cousin’s 
death ! 

La. Cap. We will hav^ vengeance for it, 
fear thou not : 

Then weep no more. I’ll send to one in 
Mantua, — 89 

Where that same banish’d runagate doth live, — 
Shall give him such an unaccustom’d dram, 
?That he shall soon keep Tybalt company: 
jAnd then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 

Jul. Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Borneo, till I behold him-— ‘dead — 

Is my poor h&art — so for a kinsman vex’d : 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it; 

That Borneo should, upon receipt thereof, 99 
Soon sleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam’d, — and cannot come to him, 
To wreak the love P bore my cousin Tybalt 
Upon his body that hath slaughter’d him ! 

La. Cap. Find thou the means, and 1 ’ll find 
such a man. ]] 

But now I ’ll tell thee joyful tidings,' girL 

JvL And joy comes well in such a needful 
j^time: 

What are they, I beseech your ladyship? 


[|Xa. Cap. WeU, well, thou hast a careful; 
father, child; \ 

One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 

Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, no 
That thou expect’st not, nor I look’d not for. 
Jtd. Madam, in happy time, what day is 
that?]] I 

La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next Thurs- 
day mom, 

The gallant, young and noble gentleman, 

The County Paris, at St. Peter’s Church, 

Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 
Jul. Now, by Saint Peter’s Cliurch and 
Peter too. 

He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

I wonder at this htiste; that I must wed 119 
Ere he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 
1 2 >ray you, tell my lord and father, madam; 

I will not marry yet; and, when I do, I swear. 
It shall be Borneo, whom you know I hate, 
Bather than Paris. — ^These are news indeed ! 
La. Cap. Here comes your father; tell him 
so yourself. 

And see how he will take it at your hands. 

Fnter Ci^DLET and Nurse. 

Cap. [When the sun seta, the air doth 
drizzle dew; 

But for the sunset of my brother’s son 
It rains downright. — ] 

How now! a conduit, girl? what, still in 
teal's? 180 

Evennore showering? [ In one little body > 
Thou counterfeit’st a bark, a .sea, a wind; 

For still thy eyes, which T may call the sea, 

Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy 
body 

Sailing in this salt flood; the winds, thy sighs; 
Who, raging with thy tears, and they with 
them. 

Without a sudden calm, will overset 

Thy tempest-tossed body. ] How now, wife ! i 

Have you delivered to her our decree? 

La. Cap. Ay, sir; but she will none, she 
' gives you thanks. 140 

I would the fool were married to her grave t 
Cap. Soft I take me with you, take me with 
you, wife. 

Howl will she none? doth she not give ua 
thanks? 
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ACT III. Boene 6. 


BOMEO AND JULIEf. 


ACT III. Scene 6. 


Is she not proud? doth she not count her 
bless’d, 144 

Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom? 
Jrd. Not pixiud, you have; but thankful, 
that you have : 

Proud can 1 never be of what I hate; 

But thankful e^en for hate, that is meant love. 
Cojp, How now 1 how now, chop-logic 1 What 
is this? 150 

“Proud,” — and, “I thank you,” — and “I thank 
you not;” 

And yet “not proud:” you, mistress minion, 
yoii, 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no 
prouds, 

But fettle* your fine joints Against Thursday 
next, 

To go with Paris to Saint Peter^s Church, | 
Or 1 will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

?COut, you green-sickness carrion! out, you 
j baggage I 
^ You tallow-face ! 

( Xa. Cap, Pie, He! what, are you mad?] 

Xu/. \Kiiwehn^‘\ Good father, 1 beseech you 
on my kiiees, 

Hwir me with patience but to^speak a word. 
Cap. Hang thee, young baggage! disobe- 
dient wretch 1 

I tell thee what : get thee to church o’ Thurs- 

Or never after look me in the face ; 

^ppeak not, reply not, do not answer me; 

My fingers itch. Wife, we scarce thought us 
blessed 

That God had sent us but this only child; 

But now I see tiiis one is one too much, 

And that we have a curse in having her ; 

Out on her, hilding ! * 

Nwne, Jjj heaven bless her! 

You are to bhune, my lord, to rate her so. iro 
Cap. And why, my lady wisdom? hold 
J your tongue, 

<Go^ prudence; smatterS with your gossips, go. 

< I speak no treason. 

I nr god-den.* 

ivwsfl. May not one speak P ye? 

^ (give) ye good evening. 
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r Cap. ■ • IJpace, you mumbling fool! ^ 
4 Utter your gravity o*er a ^:ossip*s bowl;* m5 
Por here we need it not] ' 

? Za. Cap. You are too hot 

, Cap. God’s bread I* it makes me mad: day, 
night, late, early. 

At home, abroad, alone, in company, 

Waking, or sleeping, still my care hath been 
To have her match’d: and having now pro- 
vided • ' ^ 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youthfulf and nobly trained, 
Stuff’d, as they say, with honourable 
Proportion d as one’s thought woulu wish a 
man; 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet,® in her fortune’s tender,*' 
To answer “ I ’ll not wed,—! cannot love, 

I am too young, — I pray you, pardon me ; — " 
But, an you will not wed, I ’ll pardon you: 
Graze where you will, you shaU not house 
with me: 

[[Look to ’t, think on ’t, I do not use to jest j 
Thursday is near; lay hand on heart, advise:]} 
All you be mine, 1 ’ll give you to my friend; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in 'the 
streets, 

For, by my soul, I ’ll ne’er acknowledge thee, 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee good • 
Trust to’t, bethink you; I’ll not be forswora. 

\Essij/. 

Jul. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my grief?— 

O, sweet my mother, cast me not away 1 2 oo 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 

. Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where lybalt liea. 

La. Cap. Thlk not to me, for I ’]] not speak 
a word: 

Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee, t 

Jvl. [Rmnff\ O God!— 0 nurse, how^ alm-P 
this be prevented? * 

^y h™ W is on earth, my faith in heaven; * 
How ^all that faith return again to earth, 

Un ess Ikat husband send it me from heaven 
By lea^g earth?-HX)mfort me, eounsel me.—] 

thebleMedSaemneut^ 



ACT til. Soeme 5. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT lY. Scona 1. 


Alack, alackl— tha^ hearen sho^d practise 
stratagems ^ 

• Upon so soft a subject as myself ! — 

Hiat say’st thou? hast thou not a word of joy 1 
Some comfort, nurse. 

Nur^, Faith, here ’t is: Borneo 

Is banished; and all the world to nothing. 
That he dares ne’er come back to challenge 
you; 

if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 

~ TSeih, since the case so stands as now it doth, 
I think it best yoirtnarried with the County. 
O, he ’s a lovely gentleman t 220 

Borneo Is a dishclout to him: an eagle, madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath. Beahrew my veiy heai-t, 

I think you are happy in this second match, 
For it excels your hrst: or if it did not, 

Your first is dead; or ’t were as good he were, 
As living here, and you no use of him. 

M, Speakest thou from thy heart? 


And from my soul too; 
Or else beshrew them both. 

JvX. Amen ! 

What'l 

iTW. Well, thou hast comforted me marvel- 
lous much. 230 

Go in; and tell my lady 1 am gone, 

Having displeas’d my father, to Laurence’ cell, 
To make confession, and to be absolv’d. 

Nurse, Marry, I will; and this is wisely done. 

[Emt, 

JuL [Looking after Nurse"] Ancient damnation 1 
O most cursed fiend 1 
Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 

Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she bath prais’d him with above compare 
So many thousand times? — Go, counsellor; 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be 
twain. — 240 

I ’ll to the friar, to know his remedy; 

If all else fail, myself have power to die. 


ACT 

Scene I. Venma, The FrWs cell, 

Erder Friar Laurence atvd Paris. 

Fri, L, On Thursday, sir? the time is very 
short. 

Par, My father Capulet will have it so; 

And I am nothing slow to slack his haste. 

Fri, L, You say, you do not know the lady’s 
mind; 

Uneven is the course, I like it not 
Par, Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt’s 
death. 

And therefore have 1 little talk’d of love; 

For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 

Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway, 
And, in his wisdom/hastes our marriage, 11 
To stop the inundation of her tears; 

>[Which, too much minded by herself alone, 
^May be put from her by society:] 

Now do you know the reason of this’ haste. 

Fri, L, [Aside] I would I knew not why it 
should be slow’d. — 

Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell 


IV. 

Enter J dliet. 

Par, Hapi>ily met, my lady and my wife 1 
Jul, That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 
Par, That “may be” must be, love, on 
ThiUTsday next. , 20 

Jul, What must be shall be, 

Fri, L, That ’s a certain text. 

Par, Come you to make confession to this 
father? 

Jul, To answer that, I should confess to yoa 
[Par. Do not deny to him that you love me, ; 
Jid, I will confess to you that I love him. | 
Par, So will you, I am sure, that you love me. 
Jul, If I do so, it will be of more price, 
Being spoke behind your back, than to your 
face. 

Par, Poor soul, thy face is much abus’d with 
tears. 

Jul, The tears have got small victory by that; 
For it was bad enough before their spite, si 
Par, Thou wrong*8t it, more than teai^ with 
that report 

Jvl, That is no slander, sir, which is a truth; 
And what I spake, I spake it to my face. 
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4€T IV. Scene 1. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


< Par. Thy face is mine, and thou hast slan- 
s der’d it. * 35 

\ Jvl, It may be so, for it is not mine own. — 
Are you at leisure, holy father, now; 

Or shall I come to you at evening mass? 

Fri, Z. My leisure serves me, pensive daugh- 
ter, now. — 

My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 40 
Par, God shield I should disturb devo- 
tion! — 

Juliet, on Thursday ejirly will T rouse you: 
Till then, adieu; and keep this holy kiss. 

[&{t. 

Jtii. O, shut the door ! and when thou hast 
done so. 

Come weep with me; past hope, past cure, past 
help 1 

Fri. L. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 
It strains mo j^ast tlie compass of my wits: 

1 hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue 
it. 

On Tluu'sday next be married to this county. 
Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear’st of 
this, 50 

Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it: 

If, ill thy wisdom, thou canst give no help. 

Do thou but call my resolution wise, 

An<l with this knife I ^11 help it presently. 

God joined my heart and Romeo’s, thou our 
hands; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d. 
Shall t>e the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both: 
Therefore, out of thy long-experienc’d time, 60 
Give me some present counsel, or, behold,^ 
’Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 
Which the commission of thy years and art 
Gould to no issue of true honour bring. 

Be not so long to speak; I long to die, 

If what thou speak’st- speak not of remedy. 

Fri. L. Hold, daughter! I do spy a kind of 
hope, 

Which craves as desperate an execution 69 
As that is desperate which we would prevent. 
If, rather than to marry County Paris, 

Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself. 
Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame, 
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f That cop’|t with death^ himself to scape 
from it; • , , ^ 76 

And, if thou dar’st, I ’ll give thee remedy. 

M. O, bid me leap, rather than many Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower? 

Or walk in thievish ways; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring 
• bears; so 

Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’er-covered quite with dead men’s rattling 
bones. 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chaplet skulls; 
Or bid me go into a new-made gnxve ^ 
And hide me with a dead man in hii^ sliroud; 
Things tliat, to hear them told, have made me 
tremble; 

And I will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live unstained wife to my sweet love. 

Fri. Z.] Hold, then; go home, be merry, give 
consent 

To marry Paris: Wednesday is to-morrow: oo 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone; 

Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber; 
Take thou this vial, being tlien in bed. 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 

When presently through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, for no pulse 
Shall keep his native progress, but surcease: 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou livest; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes; thy eyes’ windows fall, iflo 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of life: 
Each part, depriv’d of supple government. 
Shall, stiff and stark and cold, appear like 
death: 

And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two and forty hours, 

And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 
Now, when the bridegroom in the morning 
comes 

To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou 
dead: 

Then, as the manner of opr country is, 

In thy best robes uncover’d on the bier, no 
Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient Vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie* 

In the mean time, against thou shalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift, 
And hither shall he come; and he e^nd 1 
Will watch thy waking, and that very nig^t 



ACT IT. 8om 1. 


aOMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Shall Boineo bear ^ee hence to ^antua. 

And this shall fi^e thie from this present 
shame ; 

If no inconstant toy, nor womanish fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it 120 


Jul, Give me, give me ! O, tell not me of 
fear! # i2i 

/H. Z. Hold; get you gone, be strong and 
prosperous 

In this resolve: I’ll send a friar with speed 



Jut Gire me, glre mel O. tell not mo of fear 1 


To Mantua, with my letters to tny lord. 124 
Jtil. Love give me strength ! and strength 
shall help afford. 

Farewell, dear father 1 [^a;euni. 


^[[Sc&NE II. Verona. Hall in Capulefe home. 

Enter Capulbt, Lady Capulet, Nukse, and 
two Servants. 

Cap. So many j^ests invite as here are 
writ — [Exit First Servant. 

Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 

Sec. S&rv, Yon shall have none ill, sir;, for 
I ’ll try if they can lick their fingers. 

Cap. How canst thou try them so? 

I Sec. Serv. Marry, sir, ’tis an ill cook that 


cannot lick his own fingers: therefore he that; 
cannot lick his fingers goes not with me. 

Cap. Go, be gone. — [Exit Sec. Servant. 
We i^all be much unfurnish’d for this time. — 
What, is my daughter gone to Friar Lau- 
rence? 11 

Nurse, Ay, forsooth. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do some good 
on her: 

A peevish self-will’d harlotry it is. 

Nurse. See where she comes from shrift with 
merry look. 


AWer Juliet. 

Cap. How now, py headstrongl where have 
you been gadding? 
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ACr ly. Soene 2. 


EOMBO AND JULIET. 


act IV. JBowje 


S Jvl, Where I have leam’d me to repent the 

) sin w 

>Of disobedient opposition 

vTo you and your behests; and am enjoin’d 

/By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here, 20 

{And beg your pardon: pardon, I beseech you! 

{Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you. 

Cap. Send for the county: go tell him of this: 

I *11 have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
JtU. 1 met the youthful lord at Laurence* 
cell; 

i And gave him what becomed love I might, 
Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. 

Cap. Why, I am glad on’t; this is well, — 
j stand up, — 

^This is as ’t should be. Let me see the county; 

I Ay, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither. — 
{Now, afore Grod ! this reverend holy friar, si 
^ All our whole city is much bound to him. 

{ Jtd. Nurse, will you go with me into my 
J closet, 

>To help me sort such needful ornaments 
^ As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow? 

J La. Cap, No, not till Thursday; there is , 
I time enough. 

/ Cap, Go, nurse, go with her *. we ’ll to church 
/ to-morrow. [Kveunt Juliet a)id Nurse. 

\ La. Cap. We shall be short in ouf j)rovi 8 ion: 
i ’T is now near night, I 

{ Cap. Tush, I will stir about, 

;And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, 

) wife: / 40 

5 Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; 

I’ll not to bed to-night; let me alone; 

I *11 play the housewife for this once. What, 
ho! 

They are all forth. Well, I will walk myself 
To County Paris, to prepare him up 
Against to-morrow: my heart is wondrous 
light, 

^ Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim’d. 

[Exeimt. ] 

SoENG IIL Verona. Juliet*s cha^nber: 
night. 

JuLiiET and Nurse. 

. JuL Ay, those attires are best :— but, gentle 
nurse, 

1 pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; ' 
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For I have i^ed of many orbaons .8 

To move the heavens^to sn^ile upon my ^te,' 
Which, well thou know’st, is cross and full of 
sin. 

Eider Ladt Capulbt. 

La. Cap. What, are you busy? do you need 
• my help? 

Jvl, No, madam ; we have cull’d such necea*. 
saries • 

As are behoveful for our state to-morrow : 

So please you, let me now he left alone, e 
And let the nurse this night sit up with you ; 
For, I am sure, you have your hands %11 ali| 
In this so sudden business. 

La. Cap. Good night: - ^ 

Get thee to bed, and rest ; for thou hast need. 

[Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse. 
Jul. Farewell I God knows when we shall 
meet again. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills througjti^ my 
veins. 

That ahnost freezes up the heat of life : 

I *11 call them back again to comfort me.-^. 
Nurse ! — What should she do here? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alone.—' 
Come, vial.— sq. 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 

Must I of force be married to the county Itt* 
No, no;— this shall forbid it:— lie thou there. 

[Laying down a dagger. 
What if it be a poison, which the friar^ 

Subtly hath ministe^d to have me dead i 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour’d, 
Because he married me before to Bomep? 

I fear it is : and yet, methinks, it shoidd not, 
For he hath still been tried a holy man 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 30 
I wake beforothe time that Borneo 
Come to redeem me? there *s a fearful pointj 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome ' 
breathes in, ^ ' v ' . , 

And there die strangled ere my Borneo cbm^?. 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, ^ > 

The horrible conceit of death and night, , 
Together with the terror of the place,— 

As in a vault, an ancient r^ceptdde, 

Where, for ^ese many hundred^ the 
bones ' \ la 



ACT IV. Scei)« 4. 


tCOMEO AND JULIET. 


Afft TV. Seem 8* 

Of jUl my buried ttnGeat 9 r 8 are pick’d : 4i 

bloody lyilJt, yet but green in earth, 
liea f^tering in his shroud; where, as they say, 
At some hours in the night spirits re^rt ; — 
Alack, alack, is it not like that I, 

^ early waking, — what with loathsome smells, 





; . /a. Bonuol I oome. Thl« do I drink to thee. 

> A^dishriek) like ihandrakes’ torn out of the 
earfh, ^ 

^ That living mortals, hearing them, run mad: — 
Ol if I w^e, shall 1 not be distraught, 
^Environed with all these hideous fears? so 
And r^iy play with my fbrefathers’ joints? 
.And jpiu<»‘ the mangled Tybalt from his 
, shroud? 

VOL. II. 


And, in this rage, with some great kinsman’s 
bone, 53 

As with a club, dash out my desperate brains 1 
O, look I methinks I see my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Borneo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point : — stay, Tybalt, stay !— 
Borneo 1 1 come. This do I drink to thee. 

[i^he dniiks fv(yni the then throv:8 

herself upon the bed. 

[ Scene IV. Veronet. Hall in Capulefs house. , 

i 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. / 

} 

La. Cap. Hold, take these keys, and fetch; 

more spices, nurse. ^ 

Nurse. They call for dates and quinces in 5 
the pastry.* ^ 

Enter Capulet. J 

Cap. Come, stir, stir, stir! the second cock? 
hath crow’d, j 

The curfew-hell hath rung, ’tia three o’clock: — f 
Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica : ( 

Spare not for cost. j 

Nurse. Go, you cot-quean,* go, < 

Get you to bed ; faith, you ’ll be sick to-morrow | 
For this night’s watching. < 

Cap. No, not a whit: whatl I have watch’d | 
ere now t ^ 

All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been 8ick.s 
La. Cap. Ay, you have been a mousi-hunt 
in your time ; 

But I will watch you from such watching $ 
now. ' \ 

\Exmnt Lady Capulet and Nurse.\ 
Cap. A jealous hood, a jealous hood 1 > 

Enter three or four Servmgrnen, with sp^, \ 
logs, and baekets. \ 

Now, fellow, 5 
What’s there? 5 

First Serv. Things for the cook, sir; but I> 
know not what i 

Cap. Make haste, make haste. [EaeU First] 
Sirrah, fetch drier logs; 5 


1 Pastry, the room where paste or pastry was made, 
s Cot-quean, mollycoddle; a miuk Who i^eddl^ wlUi 
women’s bustnew. 

* Movss-hunt, a stoat; here used In the sense of a )Bian 
who runs after women. 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 


ROMEO AND JULIES 


act IV. Soane & 


^Call Peter, he will show you where they are. 

' Seo, Serv, 1 have a head, sir, that will find 
out logs, 

And never trouble Peter for the matter: [EaU. 
Cap, Mass, and well said ; a merry whore- 
son, ha! 

Thou shalt be logger-head. Good faith, ’tis 
day: 20 

The county will be here with music straight, 
For so he said he would : — I hear him near. — 

[Music within. 

Nurse! — ^Wife! — What, ho! — what, nurse, I 
!| say! 

\ Re-enter Nurse. 

f 

}Go waken Juliet, go and trim her up; 

{ I ’ll go and chat with Paris : — hie, make haste, 
^Make haste; the bridegroom he is come al- 
' ready : 

{Make haste, I say. [Eceunt. 3 

Scene V. Verona, Jvliefs chamber: 
morning, 

Nuree, [Withowi] Mistress! — what, mistress! 
Enter Nurse. 

Juliet! fast, 1 warrant her, she : — 
Why, Iambi— why, lady! — fie, you slug-a- 
bed \ — 

Whyjt love, I say! — madam! sweet-heart! — 
why, bride 1 

'[What, not a word? you take your penny- 
j worths now ; 

{Sleep for a week; for the next night,^! war- 
I rant, 

{The County Paris hath set up his rest, 

{That you shall rest but little. God forgive 
< me,] 

Marry, and amen ! how sound is she asleep ! 

I must needs wake her. Madam, madam, 

nriiidam \ 

jd Ay, let the county take you in your bed ; 10 
'He ’ll fright you up, i’ faith. Will it not be?] 
[Undraws the curtains. 
What, dress’d ! and in your clothes ! and down 
, again! 

f must needs wake you: Lady! lady! lady! 
Abi8,al^ Help! help! my lady’s dead! 

O, well-a-day, that ever 1 was bom 1^ 

Some aqua vitee^ ho !^My lord I my lady 1 
60 


^Enter UtoY qJpulbt. , 

La, Cap, What noise is here? 

Mtirse, O lamentable day! 

La, Cap, What is the matter? 

Murse, Look, look 1 0 heavy day I 

La, Cap, O me, O me ! — My child, my only 
• life, 

Revive, look up, or I will die with thee ! — as 
Help, help ! — help. * 

Enter CAPufiST. 

Cap, For shame, bring Juliet for^h; her 
lord is come. 

Nwrse, She’s dead, deceas’d, she’s dead; 
alack the day ! 

La, Cap, Alack the day, she’s dead, she’s 
dead, she ’s dead ! 

Cap, Ha! let me see her:— out, alas! she’s 
cold; 

Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff ; 
Life and these lips have long been separated : 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

Nurse, 0 lamentable day ! 

La. Cap. 0 woeful time ! so 

Cap. Death, that hath ta’en her hence to 
make me wail, 

Ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak. 

Euter Friar Laurence and Paris, wUh 
Musicians. 

Fri, L, Come, is the bride ready to go to 
church? 

Cap. Ready to go, but never to return. 

[|0 son! the night before thy wedding-day 
Hath Death lain with thy wife : — see there she 
* lies. 

Flower as she was, deflowered by him. ] 

' Death is my son-in-law. Death is my heir ; 

My daughter he hath wedded : I will die. 

And leave him all ; life, living, all is Death’s. 40 
Par, Have I thought Icing to see this morn- « 
mg’s face, 

And doth it give me such a sight as this? 

La, Cap, Accurs’d, unhappy, wretdied, 
hateful day! ‘ , 

Most miserable hour that e’er tinw ^^w 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! - 
But one, poor pne, one poor and loving child, 



ACT IV. 8nw A 


ACTlV.SoaH A .IBOHEO AlO) JXJLEBT. 


But one tlui^( to rjrioicetttnii ablftSti'in, . 

Axti croA death ^th cKt(^|d it bxm mj 
sight! 

j^jy^rse, Owoel Owoefid, woeful, woeful day! 

< Most ikmeiitabl^ day, most woeful day, 6S 
<That ever, ever, I did yet behold 1 . 

<0 day! O day! 0 day! 0 hateful day! • 
<K^ver was seen so black a day as this: 

'0 woeful day! Q woeful day! 

\ Fat, Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, spited, 
\ slain! • 

(Most detestable death, by thee beguil’d, 

(By cruipl cruel thee quite overthrown ! — 

/O' love ! 0 life ! — ^not life, but love in death 1 

< Cap, Despis’d, distres^, hated, martyr’d, 

I ? .kill’d! 

Uncomfortable time, why cam’st thou now ao 
To murder, murder our solemnity I— 

0 child! O child! — my soul, and not mv 
child! — 

^Dead art thou, dead! Alack! my child is 

I dead; 

And with my child my joys are buried. ] 

Fri, L, [^Peace, ho, for shame! confusion’s 
cure lives not 

In these confusions. ] Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this fair maid ; now. heaven hath 
all, 

And all the better is it for the maid : 

Your part in her you could'^not keep from 
j death. 

But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 70 
The most you sought was her promotion ; 

For ’t was your heaven she should be advanc’d : 
And weep ye now, seeing she is advanc’d 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 

;C0, in this love, you love your child so ill, 
/That you run mad, seeing that she is well : 

$ She’s not well married that lives married 
I long; 

jBut she’s best married that dies married 
{ young.] 

> Diy up your tears, Ind stick ypur rosemary 
On this fair corse; and, as the custom is, so 
In ail her best array bear her to church : 

X^dr though fond nature bids us all lament, 

1 Yet niature’s tears are. rewn!d merriment. ] 
Cap, All things ordained fei^val, . 

Turn’^m their: of^ht> olack fmoeral ; 

Our instruments to 


Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast; 

Our solemn hynms to sullen dirges change; 
Our Inridal flowers serve for a buried corse ; 
And ail things change them to the contrary, oo 
Ftu L, Sir, go you in; and^jj^madam, go 
with him ; 

And go, Sir Paris ; — every one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave: 

The heavens do lour upon you for some ill ; 
Move them no more by crossing their high 
will. [Exmni CapuUt^ Lady Capulei^ 


Parity and Friar, 

^FivBt Mus, Faith, we may put up our) 
pipes, and be gone. / 

Honest good fellows, ah, put up,/ 
put up; > 

For, well you know, this is a pitiful case. / 

First M%ls, Ay, by my troth, the case may/ 
be amended. loi / 


Enter Pbter. I 

Pet, Musicians, 0, musicians, “Heart’s ease,) 
Heart’s ease:” 0, an you will have me live,i 
play “ Heart’s ease.” ^ ? 

First Mus, Why “Heart’s ease?” j 

Pet, Of musicians, because my heart itself $ 
plays “ My heart is full of woe : ” 0, play me? 
some merry dump,* to comfort me. | 

First Mus, Not a dump we ; ’t is no time to? 
play now. * HO? 

Pet, You will not, then? ? 

First Mus, No. ? 

Pet, I will, then, give it you soundly. ; 

First Mus, What will you give us? ^ ' 

Pet, No money, on my faith; but the; 
gleek,®— I will give you the minstrel. ' J 

First Mus, Then will I give you ihe serv-l 
ing-creature» < , 

Pet, Then will I lay the serving'Creatuie’ss 
dagger on your pate. I will carry no crotch-/ 
ets: I’ll re* you. I’ll /a* you; do you note/ 
me? \ 

First Mus, Ah you re us and fa you) 
note us. . ^ J * 


, , t Seerts ease^ the nahre of a popula? tons. . ^ 

• d^el^a•o6fl^>riueoe«lte1r^^ ' . 

VUe^/o, thfl motel p andF iuteo maileal^ioslft , 
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JSw. Mu8, Pray you, put up jrour dagger, 
;and put out your wit 

, Pet Th^ have at you with my wit 1 I will 
dry-beat you with an iron wit and put up my 
‘^iron dagg6i||i< Answer me like men : 

** When griping grief the heart doth wound, 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 

, Then music with her silver sound," — 180 

Ijrhy/* silver sound?” why “music with her 
silver sound ? ” What say you, Simon Catling 
Fint Mu%, Mairy, sir, because silver hath 
a .sweet sound. 

Pretty! — What say you, Hugh Ee- 

bedkl* 

^ Bee, Mm. I say “silver sound,” because 
^musicians sound for silver. 


Pretty tool-i#-Wb|l say you, Jwos 
Soundpost? 

Baith, I know not what to 
say. MO 

Pet. 0, 1 cry you mercy ; you are the singer : 
I will say for yOu. It is “music with her 
silver sound,” because such fellows as you have 
seldom gold for sounding: . 

** Then music with her silvar sound, 

With speedy help doth lend recess.*' 

^ [ExU. 

First Mus. What a pestilent knave is. this 
same ! 

Sec. Mm. Hang him, Jack! — Come, we’ll 
in here; tarry for the mourners, and stay 
dinner. \Exmnt. ] 


ACT V. 


Scene I. Mantua. A street. 

Enter Eomeo. 

Rom. If I may trust the flattering truth of 
sleep, 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand: 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne ; 
And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 
lofts me above the ground with cheerful 
thoughts. 

I dreamt my lady came and found me dead — 
Strange dream, that gives a dead man leave 
to think I— 

And breath’d such life with kisses in my lips. 
That I reviv’d, and was an emperor. 

Ah me! how sweet is love itself possess’d, lo 
When but love’s shadows are so rich in joy ! 

Enter Balthasar, booted. 

News from Veronal — How liow, Bdlthasar! 
Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar? 
How doth my lady? Is my father well?- 
Howjjloth^my lady? that I ask again ; 

For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 

Sal. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill : 
Her body sleeps in Capds’ monument, 

' '> a lute^string made of catgut • 

, >H»tfefe;amo8ica}lMtrumsnt,wtf|itwooriJir6ettiii^^ 
comawbatlllciin ikidle. “ ' ' 

- 52" ■ '/ . ' ' ‘ 


And her immortal part with angels lives. 

I saw her laid low in her kindred’s vault, 20 
And presently took post to tell it you : 

O, pardon me for bringing these ill news, 
Since you did leave it for ,my office, sir. 

Rom. Is it even so? 

[He pames^ overcome by his grief. 
— ^then I defy you, stars ! 
Thou know’st 'my lodging: get me ink and 
.paper, 

And hire post-horses; I will hence to-night. 

Bal. I do beseech you, sir, have patience : 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 

Rom. Tush ! thou art decei^d : 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do : so 
Hast thou no letters to me from the friar? 
Bal. No, my good lord. 

Pom. No matter : get thee gone; 

'And hire those horses; I’ll be with thee 
straight. ^ [Exit BtMomr. 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 
Let’s see for means: — ^0 mischief! thou art 
swift 

To enter in the thoughts of desperate men I 
I do remember an apothecary, i 
And hereabouts h^ dwell^-— whom late 1 
noted " . , ; * 

In tatter'd we^ b^ , 



ACT V. 8mm Ji v|tb^IEO ANp JULIET. act v. smm i. 

Ci^luigof 8ii]i^%-iB8a;^'V 40 QN^«8rthen pots, bladd^n, and nrastyaeeds. 

Ben^ts ot packthread and old cakes oi 
!Md in bis needy lEdwp a torti^ hipg, n»es^ 

An alUgator stuffd, and other akiiwi Were thinly scattered, to make up a show. 

Of Ul-diap’d fishes ; and about his shelves ' Noting this penury, to myself I said 

A beggarly account of empty botea^ f "An if a man did need a poison n^w, so 



Rom. 1 do reiaemb«r an apoMiecaiy. 


Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 51 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him.” 
O, this same thought did but forerun my need; 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 

As I remember, this should be the house : 
Being holiday, the be^ar^s shop is shut. — 
What^ho! apothecary! 

JEnter ^wsBRCARt, 

4p. Who calls so loud ? 

^ Jiom, Come hither, man. 1 see that thou 
art poor; 

Holdy^there is forty dud|^; let me have 
A dram of poieoh ; siidii^^n-speeding gear so 
Ai ^11 disperse itself t£^ugh all the veins, 
That the hf^^e^ M dead; 


[And that the trunk may be dischaig’d of 
breath ^ 

As violently as hasty powder fir’d 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon’s womb. J 
Ap. Such mctttal drugs I have; butMantua^ 
law 

Is death to any he that utters them. 

Rom, Art thou so bare, and full of wretch^- 
ness, 

And fear’st to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression stareth in thine eyes, Te 
Contempt and beggazy hangs upon thy back;. 
The world is not thy fnend, nor the world’s 

The world affords no law to nnike thee rich; 
Then.be not poor, but breafc end take this. 
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Ap, My poverty, but not my will, consents. 
ItopL 1 pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap, Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the strength 
Ox* twenty men, it would dispatch you straight 
Rom, There is thy gold, worse poison to 
men’s souls, so 

Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 
Than these poor compounds that thou mayst 
not seU. 

I sell thee poison; thou hast sold me none. 
Farewell; buy food, and get thyself in flesh. 

[Exit Apothecary, 

Come, cordial, arid not poison; go with me 
. To Juliet’s grave, for there must I use thee. 

[Exit, 

ScENK II. Vero^va, The Friai^% cell. 
Friar John, xoithout, 

Fri, J, Holy Franciscan friar ! brother, ho ! 

Enter Friar Laurence. 

Fri, L, This same should be the voice of 
Friar John. 

Enter Friar John. 

Welcome from Mantua: what says Borneo? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

Fri. J. Ooing to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of<our order, to associate me. 

Here in this city visiting the sick, 

And finding him, the searchers of the town, 
Suspecting that we both were in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign, lo 
Seal’d up the doors, and would not let us forth; 
So that my speed to Mantua there was stay’d. 
Fri. L, Who bare my letter, then, to Ro- 
meo? 

Fri. J. I could not send it, — here it is 
again,— 

Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 

So fearful were they of infection. 

Fri. L. Unhappy fortupe 1 by my brother- 
' hood, 

Ihie letter was not niq^ but full of charge, 

Of dear import; and the neglecting it 
IXay do much danger. Friar John, go hence; so 
, Qet me an iron crow, and bring it straight 
UntomycelL 


Fri. J. Bftther, 1 91 go tfnd bring it thee. 

• 

Fri. L. Now must I to the moniunent alone; 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake; 
She will beshrew me much, that Borneo 25 
Hath had no notice of these accidents ; 

!^ut 1 will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till !£lomeo come; — 
Poor living corse, clos’d in a dfad man’s tomb t 

[Exit, 

Scene III. Verma, A chttrchyard^ mth the 
tomb of the Capvtets, % ^ 

Enter Paris, and his Page hearing fiowers and 
a torch. 

Par, Give me thy torch, boy: hence, and 
stand aloof; — 

Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 

Under yond yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground; 
So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread, 
Being loose, unfirm, with digging up of graves, 
But thou shalt hear it: whistle then to me. 

As signal that thou hear’st somethingapproach. 
Give me those flowers. Do as 1 bid thee, go. 
Page, [Aside] I am almost afraid to stand 
alone le 

Here in the churchyard; yet I will adventure. 

[Retires. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal 
bed I strew, — 

O woe! thy canopy is dust and stones; — 
Which with sweet water nightly I will dew. 
Or, wanting that, with tears distill’d by 
moans: 

The obsequies that 1 for thee will keep 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and weep. 

[The Page whistles. 
The boy gives warning something doth ap- 
proach. 

What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To cross my obsequies and true love’s rite? 20 
What, with a torch! — mufBie me, night, awhile. 

[Retires. , 

Enter Romeo, and Balthasar with a torch, 
mattoff^ dsc. 

Rem. Give me that mattock and the wrench- 
ing-iron. , 
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Hold, take this letter; early in tlie morning 
SeeJbhou deliver hfto my lord and father. 24 
Give me the light Upon thy life, I charge 
thee, 

Whatever thou hear’st or seest, stand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 


Why I descend into this bed of death, 

Is partly to behold my lady’s face; 29 

But chieHy to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring; a ring that I must use 
In dear employment: therefore hence, be gone: 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 





Par, 0,1 am slain I 


In what I further shall intend to do. 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 

And strew this hungry churchyard with thy 
limbs. 

The time and my intents are savage- wild; 

More fierce, and more inexorable far, 

Tlian empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 39 

Bal. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Rom, So shalt thou show me friendship. 
Take thou that : 

Live, and be prosperous; and farewell, good 
fellow. 

B<d, [Atide\ For all this same, I ’ll hide me 
hereabout: 

Ilia looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. 

[jRetvre^, 


Rom, Thou detestable maw, thou womb of 
death, 4ft 

Gorg’d with the dearest morsel of the earth. 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

[Breaking open the door of the tomb. 
And, in despite, I’ll cram thee with more 
food! 

Par, [Tliis is that banish’d haughty Mon- 
tague, 

That murder’d my love’s cousin, with which 
grief, fto 

It is supposed, the fair creature died; 

And here is come to do- some villainous shame 
To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him.)] 

[Comes forward. 

Stop thy unhallowed toil, vile Montague! 
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Can vengeance be pursu’d further than death? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee: 56 
Obey, and go with me; for thou must die. 

I must indeed; and therefore came I 
hither. 

Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man; 
Fly hence, and leave me: think upon these 
gone; 60 

Let them aflfright thee. I beseech thee, youth. 
Put not another sin u]'>on rny hetod. 

By urging me to fury:— 0, be gone! 

By heaven, I love thee better thiin myself; 
For I come hither arm’d against myself: 

Stay not; — be gone; — live, and hereafter say, 
A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. 

Par. I do defy thy conjurations, 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. 

Horn. Wilt thou ju'ovoke me? then have at 
thee, boy ! fight. 7o 

Pago. 0 Loi*d, they fight ! I will go call the 
w'atoh. {Exit. 

Par. 0, I am slain! [Falls] If thou be 
merciful, 

Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies. 
Horn. In faith, I will, —Let me peruse this 
face. 

Mercutio’a kinsman, noble County Paris ! 

What Stiid my man, when ray betossed soul 
Uid not attend him as we rode? I think 
He told me Paris should have married Juliet : 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so? 

Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, so 
To think it was so? O, give me tbyhiind. 

One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book 1 
I’ll bury thee in a triumphant grave; 

J[A grave? O, no! a lantern,^ slaughter’d 
\ youth, 

jFor We lies Juliet, and her beauty makes' 
^This vault a feasting presence * full of light. 
"Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr’d. 
JHow oft when men are at the point of death 
J Have they been merry ! which their keepera 
; call 

^ A lightning before death : O, how may I oo 
5 Call this a lightning?] [ffe opens the doors 
of the towbr^ and lays Paris within the 
doors: then approaches the bier on which 

^ LdntenHf a turret full of windows, gi ving light to a 
cathedral or other building. 

* presence-chamber, or hall of audience. 
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JiUiet seen lying.'l *0, oij lovd ! my 
wife! ^ • ► «i 

Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy 
breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 
Tybalt, l^st thdu there in thy bloody sheet? 
O, what more favour can I do*to tliee. 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in 
twain, * 

To sunder his that was thine enemy? los 
Forgive pie, cousin ! Ah, dear Juliet, * 

Why art thou yet so fair? [shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous; 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

For fear of that, I still will stay with thee; 
And never from this jialace of dim night 
Depart again : here, here will I remain 
With wonns that are thy chamber-maids;] 0, 
here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest; iio 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh. Eyes, look 
your last I 

Arms, tike j'our hist embrace! and, lips, 0 
you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death ! — 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide I 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark ! 
Here ’s to my love ! [Drinks}— 0 true apothe- 
cary ! H 9 

Thy drugs are quick. — Thus with a kiss I die. 

[Dies. 

Enter, at the other end of the churchyard, Friah 
Laurence, with a lantern, c/row, and spade, 

Fri. L. Saint Francis be my speed! how 
oft to-night • 

Have my old feet stumbled 
[Who’s there? 

Bat. Here’s one, a friend, 
knows you well 

Fri. L. Bliss be upon you ! 
my friend, 

What torch is yond, that Vainly lends his light! 


at graves! — 
and one thatj 
Tell me, goodj 



aoT y. Seeing 3. 

;To grubs aud eyeleips skullsl as Igliscem, 126 
lit bumeth in Uie Cbpels’ monument. 

> BcU. It doth so, holy sir; and there *s my 
; master, 

)One that you love. 

) JFH. Z. Who is it? 

I BaL Romeo. 

/ /W. Z. How dong hath he been there? • 

\ BaL Full half an hour. 130 

[ Fn, Z. Go with me to the vault. 

( Bal. I dare not, sir: 

I My master knows^hot but I am gone hence; 
5j\nd fearfully did menace me with death, 

^^If 1 did stay to look on his intents. 
i Fri, Z. Stay, then; J*ll go alone. — Fear 
I comes upon me; 

',0, much I fear some ill unlucky thing. 

I Bal. As I did sleep under this yew-tree 
) here, 

^ I dreamt my master and another fought, 

And that my master slew him. 

] Fri. Z. Romeo ! — 

Alack, ahick, what blood is this, which stains 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre? ui 
What mean these masterless and gory swonls 
To lie discolour’d by this place of peace? 

\luiters tlif*. timdK 
Romeo ! O, pale ! — Who else ! what, Paris too? 
And steep’d in blood ? Ah, whataii unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! — 

The lady stirs. \Juliet wakes. 

Jnl. O comfortable friar! where’s ray lord? 
I do remember well where 1 should be. 

And there I am: — Where is my Romeo? i50 

[Noise within. 

Fri. Z. I heiar some noise. — Lady, come 
from that nest 

,0f death, contagion, and unnatural sleep : 

A greater power than we can contridict 
Hath thwarted our intents; come, come away. 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead; 

5 12 And Paris too! — come, I’ll dispose of thee 
’ ^ Among a’sisterhood of holy nuns : ] 

Stay not to question, for the watch is coming; 
Come, go, good Juliet, — [Noise agai}i\ I dare 
no longer stay. [Exit Fri. Z. 159 

Jtd, Go, get thee hence, for 1 will not away. 
What’s here? a cup, clos’d in my true love’s 
hand? 


ACT V. Sceuii A 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end ; — 

O churl ! drink all; and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after?— I will kiss thy lips; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a restomtive. him. ] 

Tliy lips are warm. ley 

First Watch. [WUhiti] Lead, boy: which 
way? 



Fn. L. Saint Francis bo my speed I 

Jid. Yea, noise? then I ’ll be brief. O happy 
dagger 1 [i<natching Borneo^ s dagger. 
This is thy sheath. [Stahs herself there rest, 
and let me die. iro 

[Falls on Romeo^s hody^ and dies. 

Enter Watch^ with the Page o/ P aris. 

Page. This is the place; there, where the 
torch doth burn. 

First Watch. Tlie grodnd is bloody; eearch 
about the churchyard : 

Go, some of you, whoe’er you find attach. 

[Exeunt some of the Watch. 
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'[Pitiful sight I here lies the countj slai^; m 

i And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain these two days buried.— 
Go, tell the prince ; run to the Capulets : 
^Baise up the Montagues: some others search 
{ [Exeunt others of th^ Watch. 

$ We see the ground whereon these woes do lie; 
I But the true ground of all these piteous woes 
< We cannot without circumstance descry, isi 

^ Re-mter so^me of the Watvh^ with Balthasar. 

'( Sec. Watch. Here’s Romeo’s man; we found 
c him in the churchyard. 

5 First Watch. Hold him in safety, till the 
j ' prince come hither. 

^ ^ Re-enier others of the Watch, with Friar 
Laurence. 

j Third Watch. Here is a friar, that trembles, 

, sighs, and weeps : 

\ We took this mattock and this spade from him, 

J As he was coming from this churchyard side. 

5 First Watch. A great suspicion: stay the 
> friar too.] 

Enter the Prince and Attendants. 

Prince. What misadventure is so early up, 
That calls our person from our liorning’s re^? 

Enter Ladt Capulet, and others. 

Cap. What should it be, that they so shriek 
abroad? i90 

La. Gap. The people in the street cry 
“Romeo,” 

Some “Juliet,” and some “Paris;” and all run, 
With open outcry, toward our monument ’ 
Prince. What fear is this which startles in 
your ears? 

First Watch. Sovereign, here lies the county 
Paris slain; 

And Romeo dead; and Juliet, aead before. 
Warm and new kill’d. 

Prince. Search, seek, and know how this foul 
murder comes, l^eunt others of the Watch, 
) ^First Watcf, Herij is a friar, and slaugh- 
ter’d Romeo’s man ; 

/With instruments upon them, fit to open 200 
/These dead men’s tombs. 
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Cap. 0 lijavensl— 0 wfe, look how our 
daughter bleeds ! * • 208 

This dagger hath mista’en, — ^for, lo, his house ^ 
Is empty on the back of Montague, — ] 

And is mis-sheathed in my daughter’s bosom 1 ] ' 
La. Cap. 0 mel this sight of death is as a 
bell, 

That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 

Enter Montague and others. 

Prince. Come, Montague; for thou art eaily 
up, 

To see thy son and heir more early down. » 
Mon. Ahis, my liege, my wife is dW to- 
night ; 210 

Grief of my son’s exile hath stopp’d her 
breath : 

What further woe conspires against mine age? 
Prince. Look, and thou shalt see. 

J/b». 0 thou untaught ! what manners is in 
this, 

To press before thy father to a grave? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a 
while, 

Till we can clear these ambiguities, 

And know their spring, their head, their true 
descent ; 

And then will I be general of your woes, 

And lead you even to death : meantime for- 
bear, 220 

And let mischance be slave to patience. 
[Bring forth the parties of suspicion. ) 

Fri. X. 1 am the greatest, able to do least, ^ 
Yet most suspected, as the time and place I 
Doth make against me, of this direful murder ; ) 
And here I stand, both to impeach and purge ^ 
Myself condemned and myself excus’d. / 
Prince. Then say at once what thou dost/ 
know in this. / 

Fri. L. I will be brief, for my short date of > 
breath ^ 

Is not so long as is a tedious tale. , ^ 880 / 
Romeo, there dead, was husband to ^at Ju-> 
liet; > 

And she, there dead, that Romeo’s faithful) 
wife: ! 

I married them; and their stol’n marriage- j 
day J 


1 Bis house, is. the dagger*! iheatlL 



ACT v; Soen* 8. 


BOMKO A.ND JULIET. 


ACT V. Jicene a. 


Was dooiii«-day, wliofc untimely 

^eath • «» 

Banish’d th^ new-made bridegroom from this 


city ; 

?Por whom, and not for l^bait, Juliet pin’d. 
/You, to remove that siege of grief from her, 

/ Betroth’d and would have maiTied her per- 
; force * 


I To County ParM *. then comes she to me, 


And, ^with wild looks, bid me devise soines 
mean 

To rid her from this second marriage, 

Or in my cell there would she kill herself. J 
Then gave I her, so tutor’d by my art, 

A sleeping potion ; which so took etfect ' 
As I intended, for it wrought on her J 

The form of death: meantime 1 writ tO/ 
Borneo, 



PHnee. Tor never wm tt ftory of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Borneo. 


That he should hither come as this dire night, 
To help to take her from her borrow’d grave, 
Being the time the potion’s force should 
coase. 

But he which bore my letter, Friar John, 250 
'^Was stay’d by accident, and yesternight 
Return’d my letter back. Then all alone 
i At the prefixed hour of her waking, 

SC^me I to take her from her kindred’s vault; 
^Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 

^Till I conveniently could send to Borneo: 

But when I came, some minute ere the time 
Of her awaking, here untimely lay 


The' noble Paris and true Romeo dead. 

She wakes; and I entreated her come forth, 200 
And bear this work of heaven with patience: 
But then a noise did scare me from the tomb: 
And she, too desperate, would not go with me, 
But, as it seems, did violence on herself. 

All this I know ; and to the marriage 
Her nurse is privy : and, if aught in this 
Miscarried by my fault, let ray old life 
Be sacrific’d, some hour before his time. 

Unto the rigour of severest law. 

Prince, We still have known thee for a holy 

man. — ,g?0 
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ACT V. Soeue 


ACT V. SoeQ« 8. 


KOMEO A:SD JULIET. 


{Whereas Eomeo’s man? what can he say in 
this? 271 

/ B(il» I brought my master news of Juliet’s 
j death; 

f And then in post he came from Mantua 
/ To this same place, to this same monument. 
$This letter he early bid me give his father, 
j And threaten’d me with death, going in the 
j vault, 

f If I departed not and left him there. 

^ Prime, Give me the letter; — I will look on 
j it- 

^ Where is the county’s |>age, that rais’d the 

I watch?— 

Sirrah, what made your master in this place ? 2so 
Page, He came with flowers to strew his 
lady’s grave; 

And bid me stand aloof, and so I did : 

^Aiion comes one with light to ope the tomb; 
And by and by my master drew on him ; 

;JAnd then J ran away to call the watch. 

;; Prime, This letter doth make good the 
friar’s words, 

Their course of love, the tidings of her death: 

I And here he writes tliat he did buy a poison 
i Of a poor ’pothecary, and therewithal 
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Came to thii vault to die, luid lio with Juliet ^ 
Where be these enemies ?^^^pulet!—'Monta-,' 
gue!— 

See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys withi 
love I ‘ 

And I, for winking at your discords too, ' 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen : — all are punish’d. I 
Cap, O brother Montague, give me thy hand: > 
This is my daughter’s jointu/e, for no more J 
Can I demand. * I 

Mon, But I can* give thee more : > 

Eor I will raise her statue in pure gold ; • ) 

That wliile V erona by that name is knoVm, aoo; 
There shall no figure at such rate be set ; 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. j 

Cap. As rich shall Borneo’s by his lady’s lie;^ 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity ! j 

Prime. A glooming peace this morning with 5 
it brings ; ' 

The sun, for sorrow, will not. show his head: ^ 
Go hence, to have more hilk of these sad{ 
things; 5 

Some shall be pardon’d, and some punished:)]^ 
For never was a story of more woe 30 » 

Tliaji this of Juliet and her Borneo. {Exmvvt, 



MAP TO lH-tjSTRATE ROMEO AND JULIET, 



NOTES TO EOMEO AND JULIET. 


PROLOGUE. 

1. Thia is omitted in Ff. In Qq. It is given to Chorus^ 
that is to say, to the same player who speaks the Chorus 
at the end of act i. After that, tlie Chorus, a relic of the 
old-fashioned plays before Shakespeare’s time, is dropped. 
Some commentators suppose this prologue was not writ- 
ten by Shakespeare. It is possible he found it in the 
older play on this subject ; but as it is inserted in Q 2 we 
may presume, if he did not write it, he at least adapted 
it. Its omistJon in the Folio shows how thoroughly that 
edition represents the then stage version of Shakespeare’s 
play: it would naturally be omitted by the actors, as un- 
neoessarily lengthening a play already quite long enough. 

8. Line 18: Is now the TWO hours' trt^c of our stage.--- 
Compare prologue to Henry VXII. lines 9-lS: 

Those that come to see 
Only a show or two, and so agree 
The play may pass, if they be still and willing. 

I'll undertake may see away their shilling 
Richly In xhort Afiurs. 

It is not easy to see how Romeo and Juliet could be 
played in the two hours without omitting a great deal. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

3. Lines 1, 8 : we’U not OABAT coals. ~This expression 
occurs very frequently in all our old drAmatlsts, and in 
other writers down to the end of the 17th century. In 
Ckim the Collier of Croydon, Clack the Miller says to 
Grim, ** Carry coals nt a collier's hands 1 If 1 do let my 


mill be drowned up in water and I hanged in the roof" 
(Dodsicy, vol. vfii. p. 417). It was part of the duty of the 
lowest menials of the household to carry coals’* to the 
kitchen; •'hence," says Gilford (Ben Jonson's Works, voL 
ii. p. 168), '*they wore called blackguards," a term since 
become sufflciently familiar, and never property ex- 
plained. According to this explanation, '‘one who car- 
ried no coals” would mean one of too proud a (^position 
to stoop to any low drudgery. It does not seem to me the 
explanation is very clear. Cotgrave, under teste, trans- 
lates •* II a dir. feu en la teste,” *' He is very cliolerlck, 
furious, or courageous; he will carry no eoales." Is It 
possible that this expression may bo connected with that 
used in Proverbs XXV. 22, and in Romans xii. 20, "To lioap 
coals of file on an enemy’s head;’’ a man who would 
carry no coals being one of so furious a temper, that no 
patience or forbearance, on the part of his enemy, would 
appease his anger? 

4 . Line 3: collars.— These men, like eoal-hsacers In the 
present day, were not in •very good repute. The devil 
was often compared to a collier. Compare: " ’tts not for 
gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan: hang him, foul 
collier” (Twelfth Xight, iii. 4. ISO). 

5. Line 27: I toill he CRUEL vHlh the maids . — This Is 
' the reading of Q. 4, Q. 6, neither of which is of any great 

authority. Q. 1 omits this sentence. <1. 2, Q, S, Ff. all 
read dvill or civU, which may, very possibly, be the right 
reading; eivU wo^d mean "peaceful,** In eontradlstiiio* 
tion to his being at war with the men; ilie equivoque 
being explained by what follows. 
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ACT I. SmL 

. A Une 37: here C0HB8 tm of the hmee of the U'on- 
taguet. ~The disagreement between the verb and the 
nominative Is Intentional It seems from a passage In 
Gafcolgne’s Devise of a Masque, written for the Right 
Hon> Viscount Mountacute, 1673, quoted by Malone, that 
. the Montague family wore a token In their hats, In order 
. to distinguish them from the Capele or Capulete. 

7. Lines 48,49: I will bUe my thumb at them.— This 
mode of Insult has nothing to do witli what Is called in 
Italy ” giving the flco. *' Cotgrave, as Singer pointed out, 
describes It exactly under fawe la nique, . , . “ to 
threaten or defle, by putting the thumbe naile into the 
mouth, and with a jerke (from the upper teeth) make it 
to knack.” 

S. Line 70: remember thy SWASHING 6fow.--Q. 2, Q. 3, 
and Ff. read umhing; a reading iustliled, perhaps, by a 
quotation famished by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson: *'Yott 
see my quarter staifo ... A toatihing blow of this is as 
good as a Laundresse, it will waeh for the name sake.” 
It la probable tliat the word washing, in the above passage, 
is really meant for mashing, and that the a is omitted 
for the sake of the pun. 

8. Line 81: Enter Capulbt tn his GOWN.— Compare the 
stage direction in Hamlet (Quarto 1603), ill. 4. 61. Enler 
the ghost in his night goume. It is early morning in this 
scene; and Gapulet comes out in what we should call his 
dressing-gown. 

10 Line 102: Canker’d with peace, to part your eaiiker’d 
hata.>--DeIiuB has a note on this passage, explaining it 
thus: “ Rust, tlii'ough long years of peace, has eaten into 
the partisans, Just as hate has into the hearts of the rival 
fitctiona” 

11. Line 100: To old FreC'toum, our common judgtnent 
pfocs.— Shakespeare got this word Free-hnon from Arthur 
Brooke's poem, in which the castle of the Oapulets is so 
called (line 1974). It is a literal translation of Villa 
Franca.. 

18. Line 119: B'Ao, nothing hurt toUhal, hiss’d him in 
scorn.— The bombastic tone of tiie speeches in this scene 
is worth noting. Shakespeare Is here in his early imi- 
tative vein. 

13. Line 160: Or dedicate his beauty to the SUN.—Oq. 
and Ff. read the same, meaning. 1 suppose, the air. The 
emendation is Pope’s, and is universally adopted. 

14. Line 166: Js the day so young f’^ln Marston’s Dutch 
(Courtezan, ii. 1. this exprassion is manifestly imitated: 

The tftfijytr is yet but Works, vol, il. p. Z84. 

16. Line 182 et seq.— It has been pointed out by some 
comnioiitators that the affected nature of Borneo's 
speeches, in this scene, is in keeping with the spurious 
nature of his love for Rosaline. His language is very dif- 
ferent when he is under the influence of his sincere pas- 
sion for Juliet. In Oroto's Hadriana, alluded to in the 
Introduction, is a passage in the speech of Hadriana to 
the Nurse, describing her love for Latino, the antithetical 
character of which certainly resembles this and the fol- 
lowing speech of Romeo (196-200); but whether the re- 
semblance is close enough to warrant the inference that 
Shakespeare had Oroto's Huf «. either In the original or in 


ACT 1. SoepeL 

a translation, On his mind when irriting this scene, let the 
reader determine for himselL ^itie following is the pas- 
sage from Oroto admirably translated by Hr. F. A. Daniel: 

My sicknesa was a pleasure without Joy; 

A will embrachig yet repelling still, 

A care which nourlsheth, and yet which slsys, 

A labour given by heaven as a rest 
A supreme good the source of every ill. 

An extreme ill the root of every good, 

• A mortal wound inSlcted by mself, 

A golden snare in which niyself Tve catch’d, 

A pleasant polson drank in at my eyes; 

Together ending and boglnnld| lUh. 

A fever mixed with iKexlngaid with heat, 

A gall than honey and manna sweeter flir, . 

A beauteous flame that burft yet not destroys, ' 

An insupportable and lightsome yoke, 

A happy suffering and a cherisht grief, * 

A death immortal brimming o’er with life, * . 

A Hell that seems as 'twere a PanuHse. 

—Daniel's Romeo and Juliet. Ac. (New Slifk. god 
Series Ul No. i. Introduction, p. xxx.l. 

16. Line 191: Whysiteh, BENVOUO, is love’s transgression. 
—Eenvolio was flnt Inserted by Collier. Keightiey supplied 
the remaining fuuv syllables hy gentle cousin. 

17. Line 197: Being PURG’D.— So all the old copies, and 
correctly. I believe. Johnson suggested urg’d. Grant 
White thinks Shakespeare had In his mind the passage In 
the Gospels (Mat. ili. 12), "whose fan is in hts hand, ami 
he will throughly purge his floor.” But except that 
purge means in both passages " to purify,” I cannot see 
much connection between them. The meaning la clear 
enough; "Love is obscured with the fume of sighs as a 
fire is by smoke,— being purged, or purified bf the fume 
and of the smoke, both love and fire burn clear. 

18. Line 217: From love’s weak childish bow she lives 
UNHARM’D.— Q. 1 reads, 'Oainst Cupid’s childish bow Ae 
lives unharm’d. The other Qq. and Ff. as in text; except 
that they have uncharm’d, which Collier proposed to 
alter to encharm’d, meaning that "she was magically 
ewharmed from love’s bow by chastity.” The from, as 
well as the ’gainst, certainly point to unharm’d as being 
the rigiit reading; but it is possible Shakespeare wrote, 
or intended to write, as Lettsnm and Grant White have 
suggested : 

’Gainst love's weak childibh bow she lives tncharm'd, 
ie. she was protected by a charm against love’s arrowa 
Steevens thinks that these speeches of Romeo about 
Rosaline's imperviousness to love’s arrows, Ac. were an 
oblique compliment to Queen Elizabeth. Certainly, her 
Majesty being at least over sixty years old, and unmar- 
ried, when this play was written, the compliments on her 
celibacy were better timed than those on her beauty. 

19. Line 222: isith her dies beauty’s store.— Qq. and Ff. 
read with beauty dies her store, which would mean, I 
suppose, that her chief wealth, being beauty, would die 
with her; rather a commonplace sentiment. We have 
followed, in the text, Theobald’s generally accepted emen- 
dation, which makes better sense, and expresses an ioea 
which seems a favourite one with Shakespeare. One ex* 
ample will suffice: 

For he, being dead, with him i« beauty ilaiiu , 

— Venui and Adonta, ffw wij. 


NOTES TO EOMEO AND JULIBT. 



ACT 1. Hceno 2. 


NOTES* TO BOMEO AND JULIET. 


AGS h eioiiw 1. 

ttM XmtlCh jTltht, L 6. UMA It to ptotli 
(ram <M eooint Out Aomra m«un tot say that by re- 
solving to nnulii cluute die will leave behind no inheritor 
of her beauty. 

80. Line 884: aiuf in that tparing makes huge wasU.’- 
An exactly parallel expression occurs in Sonnet i. line 12: 
And, tender churl, moM'si vaste A* n^ardinf. 

n. Line 236: fo eaU hers, exquisite, in question more. 
—This Is generally explained **TocallAer«(<.e.her beauts!) 
which is estquisUe, the more into my remembrance." To 
eaU in questitm does«not here mean to doubt or dispute; 
but, as Malone says, i* question means eonversatiotu** It 
may be the right rea^g is, To call her exquisite, ie. 
her exquisiteness; the adjective being used as asubstau- 
ti|e. 

88 . Line 286: These happy MASKS.— The masks referred 
to here are not the masks worn by the ladies among the 
audience, as Steevens suggests, but the masks worn by 
ladies habitually, apparently much as veils are, or were 
worn in our time, partly to keep the sun off, and partly 
to add the charm of mystery to the features. Compare 
Love's Labour's Lost, ii. 1. 124: 

Now fair befall your maxA I 

88. Line 244: TU pay that noCTBiNE.—For this use of 
doctrine as ** instruction" or 'teaching," compare Love’s 
Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 860: 

From women’s eyes this doctrine 1 derive. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

84. Line 0: She hath not seen the change of fourteen 
YEARS.— In Brooke’s Poem (line I860), Capulet says of his 
daughter: 

Scarce saw she yet full xvi yeres. 

and in Painter’s translation of the story *' the Lord An- 
tonio " (Capulet) speaks of Juliet as ** not attayned to the 
Age of xvlii yeares" (p. 121, 1. 26. Daniel’s edn.X It is 
possible that Shakespeare, copying Brooke, mistook the 
cm for xiv\ but he may have reduced his heroine’s age by 
two years to make it correspond better to the Nurse’s 
allusion about the earthquake. 

86. Line 15: She is the hopeful lady qf my EARTH.— 
This line is evidently corrupt; earfA makes no sense, in I 
spite of Steevens’ gallant attempt to explain it as a galli- | 
olem^fiXle de terre, is. heiress. The line stands alone in i 
this speech as the only unrhymed one; and the repeti- j 
tion of earth, which occurs in the line above, is singularly ' 
unmeaning, and looks very much like a printer's error. I 
Can the true reading be ee for eye f It is an old form, , 
used by Gower, and is still in use In poetry; but I cannot | 
And it In Shakespeare. Skeat says, under eye, that 
• Chaucer uses the form Pe', though the scribes commonly | 
write it eye. The hopeful lady of my EYES, would < 
mean "the lady whom I look on with hope." Capulet : 
having no son, it was in Juliet tliat all his hopes of con- 
tinuing his family must have centred. 

86. Lines 26-28: 

8u^ comfort, as do lusty touno hen / eel 
When vseU^ppartWd APRIL on the heel 
Of limping utinier treads. 


Johnson proposed to alter young men to yeomen, referring 
to the pleuure with which farmers receive the spring. 
Malone, most aptly, quotes: 

yt]!LWi proud-ficd jf/riT dressed in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 

— Sonn. acvlii. a, 

87. Lines 81-38: 

And like her tiiost whose merit most shall he: 

^ Which, on mors view, qf many mine, being one. 

May stand in number, though in reckoning none. 
This passage has given rise to numerous emendations and 
to an exhibition of verbal gymnastics very edifying. One 
thing seems certain, that Shakespeare here refers to the 
proverbial expression " one is no number." Compare: 

Among a number one is reckon'd none. 

— Soim. cxxxvl. a 

The reading of our text is that of Q A, Q. 6. differently 
stopped; Q. 2, Q. 8, and Ff. all read "Which o*ie;" Q. 1 
Such amongst. The meaning, which is unnecessarily in- 
volved by the affected mode of expression, is, " Which (»' e. 
the one whose merit most shall be), when you have seen 
more of her, my daughter, being one, may appear tlie 
number (me (in merit) of many, though one Is reckoned- 
none." The close similarity of the expression In the 
Sonnet, and that In the last line quoted, should be ob- 
served. 

88. Lines 62, 63: 

Rom. Your plainlaimleaf is excellent for that 
Ben. For what, J pray thee f 
Rom. For your broken shin. 

Compare Love’s Labour’s Lost, ill. 1. 71-76. 

89. Lines 67-76.— This we have printed In verse, as first 
suggested by Capoll. It Is not necessary to suppose that, 
as Capulet wrote out the list, it was In anything but prose; 
but as Romeo reads it, he makes It into verse by putting 
in a few epithets; this he does for a Joke 

30. Line 73: My fair niece Rosaline. — VtiStm this It 
would seem that Rosaline, Romeo’s first love, was also a 
Capulet, unless this is another Rosaline. If she were of 
his enemies’ house, it might account for her coldness ti» 
him. 

81. Line 86: come and crush a cup qfwine —This ex- 
pression, which occurs frequently in the old plays, has 
been compared to the modem expression "to eradt a 
bottle of wine." No satisfactory attempt to explain it 
seems to have been made. Brewer, In his Dictionary of 
Plirase and Fable, says it is from the Italian croseiare, 
"to decant." This is one of Dr. Brewer’s little jokea 
Croseiare means "to squash, ... to squeeze; but 
properly to fall violently as doth a sudden storm of rain 
or hail upon the tyles or slates of houses."— Florio (tub 
voce). It is possible the phrase might have been suggested 
by the idea of squeezing out the last drop. 

88. Line 94: then turn tears to FIRE.— Most modem 
editors, following Pope, change fire to fires tor the soke 
of the rhyme with liars. But Qq. Ff. all read fire; In- 
stances of singular and plural words of the same terml- 
natidn being made to rhyme are not uncommon. Fires 
Is a much weaker expresikm thon/Uv in this passage. 
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ACT'l. SoeiM ! 


NOTES TO ROMEO AND JULIET. 


‘ tt: lilne 00: Tut^ you oaw hirfair, none plu being by^ 
Bur itrongly emptUMUing the Mr, which^iB evidently in« 
^ teodedf It U not neceeiery to repeat the Tut, as IT. 2 doea, 
'in the Bake of the metre. 

M. Line 102: lady-love.—All the old copies read ladiee 
leiw, which makes no sense, as it was Rosaline's beauty, 
not her love, that was to be weighed “against some other 
maid.'* 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

SO. Line 4: Ood ftyrhUI —The meaning of this expression 
is not very clear, Staunton remarks this is “ an exquisite 
tonch of nature. The old nurse . . . uses fadj/-&tVd as a 
term of endearment; but recollecting its application to a 
female of loose manners, checks herself;— God her 
darling should prove such a one I " Dycc says Staunton 
, fa altogether mistaken, and that all the Nurse means is 
**Ood finrhid that any accident should keep her aw^I" 
Staunton’s explanati<»n certainly seems the more prolmble 
ohe, and most consistent with the Nurse’s character; but 
except one passage from I'letcher’s poems, quoted in 
Jlalllwell (etdt voce), I cannot hnd any instance of the 
oceun'ence of the word lady-bird in the sense referred to 
by Staunton. 

S6. Line 8 et This speech of Lady Oapulet, and the 
speeches of the Nurse, we have printed as prose, following 
all the old editions, in preference to the modern editors 
who have tried to make verse of what was surely never 
intended for it. Wliy should Shakespeare be made to 
violate every rule of rhythm and metre, for the sake of 
trying to strain this conventional prose into blank verse? 
This is a case in which the authority of the old copies 
should go for something. 

t 

37. Line 16: Lammas-tide.— That is, the first of August, 
when offerings of the first-fruits of the harvest were for- 
merly made. The derivation of the word is from A. Sax. 
Ktdf-mareee, hlam-maem, i.e. loaf-mass, bread mass, or 
bread-feast. A loaf was frequently offered in place of the 
first-fruits, hence the name. 

88. Line 25: 'Tie since the earthquake now eleven years. 
—Mention has been made in the> Introduction (page 179), 
of the use which has been made of this allusion of the 
Nurse to an earthquake in attempting to fix the date of 
the play. Hunter was the first to point out that the 
reference was not to the petty trembling of the earth, felt 
in London in 1680; but to the terrible earthquake in Italy, 
in 1600, which destroyed Ferrara. Staunton mentions a 
small tract by Thomas Purfoote, in which the writer de- 
scribes the destructive effects of that earthquake, which 

' began on Nov. 11th, 1570, and continued, at intervals, till 
* the 17th of the same month. It is quite possible Shake- 
speare may have seen this tract. 

89. Line 28: wormwood.— The Artemisia Absinthium, 
from which absinthe is made. Halllwell quotes a pass- 
age from Cawdray’s Treasurle or Storehouse of Similies, 
1000, in which this practice of putting wormwood on the 
breast to wean children ftom sucking is mentioned, and 
an edifying simile founded on it. 

40. line 81: vtay, 1 do bear a brain.— An expression 
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found, not i&ifreqnentl^f, in yie o^ dramatis^' 
Marston's Dutch Courtezan, iiC 1, *' ’tis 1 t^at must bear • 
a brain for all "(Works, vol. il. p. 168). , 

41. line 88: the could stand HiOH-LONI.— The two flr«^ 
Quartos preserve this old-fashioned word. Q. 8, Q. 4i and^ 
Ff. all read alone. Compare Middleton’s 'Blurt, hfaster 
Constable (ii. 2), “when I could not stmd’ a’ high lone 
^without I held by a thing" (Works, vol. i. p. 202). It 
seems generally to have been used In the form of a high 
or a hie lone. Hence, perhaps, in Q. 8 we find g.Kone 
written as two words. • ■ ■ 

48. Line 76 : he’s a man of WAX?- This Is a compUmen-' 
tary, not, as one would think, a cBiitemptuous expression. 
The following passage in Field's A Woman Is a Weather- 
cock, i. 2, iliiistrates its meaning: ^ * 

Why. boy. his presence would enkindle sin. 

O foot. O leg. O hand, O bodyl face! 

By Jove, it is a little tftait of wax. 

— Dodsley, vol. xi. p. 19. 

48. Line 83: Examine every MARRIEP lineament— Ci. 2 
alone reads married: all the rest read severall, which, fol- 
lowing every, is decidedly cacophonous, besides being 
commonplace. Married here means “harmoniously 
united : ’’ it is used in a very similar sense in the Bonnets: 
If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, ^ 

By unions married, do offend thine ear. —vtii. q, 

44. Line 86 : in the maroent q/’ his eyes. See Love's 
Labour 's Lost. Note 50. 

46. Lino 89: The fish lives in the SEA.— Mason proposed 
to read, “in the shell,” which certainly makes the passage 
apparently less obscure. Stee vens explains it that the fish 
is not yet caught whose skin la to supply the coveir bf tha,.i 
book. A wife is called a, feme covert in legal phraseologXi'j; 
Fish-ekin covers were used for hooka The whole speech ; 
is ridiculously affected and obscure. * i ' " 

' 4 ' 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

46. Line 7: nor no without-book prologue.— ‘Tho whole 
of this spoech, as well as Romeo’s which precedes it, re- 
fers to the custom of a party of maskers being introduced 
by one of their party speaking a written, or unwritten 
speech by way of prologue. An instance of snch a with- 
out-book prologue is that which Moth attempts to speak 
for the Masque of the Russians in Love’s Labour ’s Lost, 
v. 2. 15S-17a Lines 7, 8 are found only in Q. 1. 

47. Line 38: I’ll be a canblb-holdrr and look on.— 
Steevens quotes from Ray’s Proverbial Sentences, “A good 
candUholdcr proves a good gatpester," i.e. one who can, 
look on at gaming makes a good player-hecause, pre- 
sumably, he is cool, and can keep his wits about him. In 
Alfred De Musset’s Comedies et Froverbes, vol. it it a ■ 
comedy in two acts, called “Le CAandefier," which suf- ' 
flclently explains what a eandU-holder came to meiU. 

46. Line 40 : TtU, dun *8 the mouee, the eonstablefe qien^- 
teord.— Tliere is some allusion here which has not yet 
been explained. JDun *s the mouee Is a phrase found iir 
other plays of this period. In “The Two Meiry 
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jMclaid till tolhwH* pMMitpt (t ?); 

y*9^ ^«V Gonient ^ tfo’tf ’tto. 2W. Why, 
and undone >11 thG Coorticr^ 

^ iufie play on tlie vorda done and dii^ 

Eillr}i)U^ poiflbl^ pbraae may have been need by 

^; cipdilab|«'when be traa indaoed. by the usual aigu- 
mia jbe •!» wbatVaa going on. Dun means dark; 
pipp oonie out at night, it may have meant n# 
tnai^ tiian * < AU right, I don’t see you.'* Moufe was used 
coo^only M a term of endearment; perhaps this sense of 
the^ir^ may help u/to understand the original meaning 
the phrase. , • , 

' IBL Line 41; -If thou dA dun, im 71 draw thee frum the 
a note on Ben Jonsou's Masque of Christmas, 
GHflnrd gi^san explanation of the game here alluded to, 
Whloh, stripped of its verbiage, amounts to this:— A log 
of wo^, called Dun the cart horse, is brought into the 
middle of the room, some one cries out, ** Dun u stuck t» 
the mirer Two of the players come forward, and, aith or 
without ropes, eommence to try to drag it out; they pre- 
tend to be unable to do so, and call for help; some of the 
otlietS Join them, and make awkward attempts to draw 
ZHin out cf the mire, in the course of which the log is 
made to fall on the toes of some of the players. Gifford 
says he "often played at this game;'* he was a simple- 
minded man, and we are bound to believe him. 


6C1 Line 53: Qtisen Jfafr.— This is the first mention of 
Queen Mab, as the Fairy Queen, that has been discovered. 
The name was at flrat supposed to have been derived 
from Habtmdia, otherwise Dame Abunde or Habunde: but 
Mr. W. J. Thoms (Tliree Noteleta on Shakespeare, 1865) 
clearly proves that Mob is a name of Celtic derivation, 
'Jtfa5A being the title of the chief of the Irish fairies. * ‘ Mab 
^th in Welsh and In the kindred dialects of Brittany 
Signifies a ohild or infant," and therefore is a name most 
W|dioable to the diminutive sovereign described by Her* 
Shtio, (See Fiimess’ note in his Now Variorum eUn. 
%omeo and Juliet, pp. 61, 62.) 

^ 61. Lines 66, 66: 

Not half so big as a round little wonn 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid. ^ 

Nares quotes, under Idle Worms: 

Keep thy hands in thy muff, and wann the idle 

, 1 V»rins{aX\iy Jtnxrers' eoAs. 

1^— Besum. and FI. Woman Hater, Ui. i. Works, vol. li. pp. 437, 418. 

What these idle wonne really were, or what they were 
supposed to be, seems a mystery. The passage quoted 
Igr Narcs is the only one, besides that in our text, which T 
have come across^ wherein any reference is made to this 
sApposed parasite. 1 am informed by Dr. C. M. Campbell 
' that neither the Aene pwXetata or "maggot pimple,” nor 
-the Danedosb PoUieulorum (which is a common parasite 
youpd in the sebaceous follicles of the skin), ever occurs 
' in the jl^igers. • He also tells me that among the Lowland 
the tooth is still called the worm; and that 
In Qhhtt the native charlatans still profess to cure tooth- 
idie ^ extracting a live maggot from the hollow of a 
•deeay^ tooth. Dr. Campbell thinks it probable that, in 
to enpourige the hellel that fesp/Ingefv bred unrms, 
.V : TCfc', It ■ 


the thrifty housewife might have smartly pricked the 
finger of the wuiid who indolged in idleness, and pro- 
duced a live maggot as coming from it 

62. Line 72 : O'er courtiers' knees, that dream on eourt*- 
sies straight.’--^. 2, F. 3» F. 4 read countriee. Tyrwliltt con- 
jectured counties; which may be the right reading, as we 
have a courtier mentioned again below, line 77. 

62. Line 77 : a courtier's nose. — Collier’s MS. Notes 
Bubstltuted counsellor's to avoid the repetition of courtier. 

61 Line 89: That plats the manes of horses in the night 
—Douce (p. 426) says that this alludes to a siiperstitiou 
that "certain malignant spirits, in the likeness of wo- 
men clothed in white, haunted stables in the night time 
carrying tapers of wax, which they dropped on the horses* 
manes, thinly plaiting them in luextrioable knots.’* 

ACT I. ScKNE 6. 

A. Line 29: turn the tables up.— Steevens says "that 
ancient tables were flat leaves, joined by hinges, and 
placed on tressels. When they were to be removed, they 
were therefore turned up." 

66. Lino 83: You will set cocK-A-HOOP.— Vaiious ex- 
planations have been given of this phrase. It is generally 
admitted now to he a form of the French eoq-d-huppe, ie. 
"a cock with his crest up." Cotgrave gives "to set coek- 
a-hoope. Sc goguer;" and under se govguer, he gives 
"to take bis pleasure ... set cocke-a-hoope, throw the 
house out at windowes." It is evident that the expres- 
sion there intended is not cock^Khoop in the sense gener- 
ally accepted, but oock-ou-hoop, which is thus explained 
by Bailey: **Coek on Hoop [i.e. the spiggot or cock being , 
laid on the hoop and the baiTol of ale stunn'd, i.e. drunk 
without intermission] at the heigh th of mirth and jollity." 
No such expresBlon as coq d huppe is to he found In any 
French dictionary that I have seen; while Cotgrave gives 
as one sense of Utipe or Huppe, "'ITie whoope eg dung- 
hill coeke.” It may bo observed that in the quotation 
from Butler’s Iludibras (part 1. canto iil. 13, 14): 

And having routed the wliole troop, 

Witli victory was, cock-a-hoop, 

which most dictionaries give as an explanation of the 
use of this expression, the explanation given by Bailey 
of cocJt-ON-Aoop would make quite as good sense, as that' 
given in all the dictionaries of eoek-k-hwp (coq A huppe}, 

67. Lines 03, 94: 

but this intrusion shall 
Now seeming sweet convert to bitter gall, 
ie. "This intrusion shall convert what now seems sweet 
to hitter galL" 

68. Line 109: [Kissing her.— Malone says that Shake- 
speare "here, without doubt, copied from the mode of 
his own time; and kissing a lady in a public assembly, we 
may conclude, was not thought indecorous." But it may 
be doubted if every one was intended to see the kisses 
interchanged between Borneo and Juliet on this occasion. 
Grant White, in Shakespeare's Scholar, has a very sen- 
sible note on this scene, in which he points out that, fot 
the most part, representatives of Juliet on the stage fail 
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to a|)preclate the archness of the dialogue here, and play 
the daughter of Capolet vlth too serious an air. It is 
pretty evident that Juliet has no objection to Borneo's 
practical illustration of the art of kissing. 

68 . Line 119: Shall have the chinks.— Tliis expression, 
Which one would think was a modern vulgarism, only 
occurs in this passage in Shakespeare. Tusser uses it, 
** Have chinks in thy purse ’’ (p. 191) 

ACT TI. Scene L 

00. Line 2: Turn back, dull EAmu^aniljind thy centre 
owf.— By dull earth, according to Clarke, Romeo means 
'‘the carthlier portion of himself," i.c. I presume, his 
body. Delius aptly quotes, apropos of the latter part of 
the line: 

Poor soul, tJu centre of my stnjui earth.— fionn. cxivi. i. 

61. Iiine 7: Humours* 'inadman! Passion-lover!— Thteo 
four words are piinted in Qq and Ff. as separate words; 
as it Merciitio were invocating the impersonal and the 
personal at the same time. Singer first hyphened the 
words as in the text; an emendation which certainly 
makes sense of what before was mere confusion. Daniel 
bolilly reads : 

"lliiinnroiis iiiadiiian, passionate lover," 
and possibly he is light. ‘I'hc whole of this speech is very 
carelessly printed in the old copies. 

62. Line 13: Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so 
trim.— Ail the old copies concur in reading Abraham. 
Upton's conjecture Adam, referring to Adam Bell, tho 
celebrated archer, has been very generally adopted; but, 
on the whole, there seems no need to alter the text here. 
Abraham is one of the many forms of j^bram, abron^ 
auburn. See Oorlolanus, il. 3. 21, where F. 1, F. 2, V 3 all 
read Abram, and F. 4 reads auburn. Compare Middle- 
ton's Blurt, Master Constable ii. 2 : 

^ A goodly long thick ^ 4 bra>rt‘eolour'd heanl. 

—Works, vol. I. p. aS9. 

A&ro/tamraayalso have another meaning, as beggars who 
wandered about the country, after the suppression of the 
monasteries, were called Abraham-men, thus defliied in 
the k'raternitye of Vacabondes, 1675, “ an A brahAm-man is 
he that walketh bare armed and boi'e legged, and fayneth 
himself mad, &c." (See nalliwell’s Dictionary, sub voce). 
Bailey gives Abram Cove “ naked or poor man. " So that 
Cupid, for more reasons than one, might be humorously 
described as Abraham Cupid, being both a cheat and 
naked. Schmidt, in his Lexicon (sub voce, Abraham), ex- 
plains this name as being applied to Cupid, “ in derision 
of the eternal boyhood of Cupid, though, in fact, he was 
at least as old as Father Abraham.*' Tho latter part of 
the Verse is taken almost verbatim from the Ballad of 
King Cophetua: 

The blinded boy that shootes so trim. 

—Percy’s Kellqties (edn. 1857), p. 93- 

In this case Q. 1 has preserved the right reading, all the 
old copies substituting true for trim. 

68. Line 16: The APB is dead.— So Nashe talks of having 
read Lilly's Euphues when he was a little ape at Cam- 
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bridge" (Vi^ Ed. Note, voL vl. p. 78). The word was 
used sometimes os a term nf Ifimorous affection. Com- 
pare “Alas, poor ape, how thou sweatest r (IL Henry ly, 
ii. 4. 334). 

64. Line 28: Is/air and honest; in his mistrestf name.— 
In Qq. and Ff. this line runs thus : 

I My tttvocafton is fair aud honest, attd in his mistress name. 

Q. 2alone omitting the second and which spoils the metre. 
Vy invocation belongs, evidently, to the line above; and 
is so printed by all modem editors. 

65. Line 89: truckle-bed.— TMs was a small bed on cas- 
tors. which was placed under the large or standing-bed, 
08 it w'as called, during the da38 and pulled out at night 
for tho use of the male or female attendant. It was also 
called a trundle-bed. See Dick of Devonshire, v. 1: * 

In niy fleabltten Trundle bed. ^ 

— Bullcn's Old Plays, vol. Ii. p. 87. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

\ 

66. Line 1 : Ue jests at scars, (kc.— Borneo overhears 
what. Mercutio says. There is no indication of any change 
of scene in the old copies, nor did any take place on the 
stage in Shakespeare's time; neither is there any direction 
for Romeo’s entrance. He merely stepped to the back of 
the stage at the beginning of the scene, aud was supposed 
to he concealed from the others, not coming out till they 
had gone. Juliet would appear on the “upper stage," 
which did duty in the old plays for so many purposes. 

67. Lines 8, 0: 

Her vestal livery is hut PALE and green. 

And none but FOOLS do wear it. 

This is an allusion to the white and green which were the 
colours of tlio ro>al livery in the time of Henry VIII. 
(according to Collier), and were, undoubtedly, those of 
the dress of Will Summers, tho King’s Fool. Pale is the 
reading of Q. 1; all the other old coidcs read sick, which 
may have been taken by mistake from line 5 above, or 
may have been used as if refening to green siekneas, an 
ailment common among young maidens. 

68. Line 25: That I might Kiss that cheek!— Kiss is the 
reading of Q. 1; it seems preferable to touch, the reading 
of all the other old copies. 

69. Line 29: white, upturned.— So all the old copies; 
but Theobald printed these as one word, white-upturned, 
and is followed by nearly all the modem editora What 
does white-upturned mean? With the white of the eye 
upturned, I suppose. Do not the separate epithets better 
express the appearance of an upturned eye by moonlight? 
If any one will observe the ef es of the person he loves ^ 
looking upwards, when the moon Is shining, he will see 
that the white is brought into great prominence by the 
peculiar light of the moon. White-upturned seems com- 
paratively commonplace. 

70. Line 81: lazy-pacing.—This is another instance of 
the true reading being obtained from Q. 1. All the other 
old copies read ^a^y-p^ffi,ng, an epithet which Grant White 
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liol^a to \te Vfity to ih« elotds known as 

' ewM/ftit '*tiiat puff tUeliMlves out lutoswalllng breasts 
of r^-tln(6d wblte.*^ 

• 71. Uno 80; Thouart thyte^f, though not aMontague.^^ 
A very great amount of unnecessary ingenuity has been 
expended on this line. The meaning seems quite clear; 
“ I love thee for thyself ; thou art thyself, even if thou 

denlest thy father and refusest thy name” (see line 84). 

' e 

78. Lines 02, 93: , ^ . 

at lowrtt' perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs. 

Cpmpare Day^s Hnmoor out of Breath, iv. 1: 

Jove lileiselfc sits and smiles 
At lovers* perjuries. —Works, p. 55 {of play). 

Both passages are taken, most probably, from Ovid*s 
Artis Amttoriie, lib. 1. 633: 

Jupiter ex alto perjuria ridet amatltum. 

"Tills Shak^eare found,” says Douce, "perhaps in 
Marlow's translation," 

For Jove himself sits in the azure skies 
jind Attfj'Ai' deiow at iowrs' ferJurUs. * 

78. lines 05-97 : Surely these three lines were never 
equalled in any love poem ever written: the mingled 
simplicity and passion— unconscious passion though it 
be~are wonderfully true to nature. The last sentence, 
hut else, not for the world, is hardly ever spoken on the 
stage with any proper appreciation of the Intense passion 
which it so tliinly conceals. 

74. Line 08: In truth, fair Montague.— W hy docs 
Juliet use here the hated name of Montague^ Is it an 
oversight; or does she purposely recall the barrier between 
her and Romeo, which her love is determined to overleap? 

75. Lines 117-120.— Compare Romeo’s misgivings, I. 4. 
106-111. The foreboding of evil, which both the lovers 
feel, is a very dramatic touch. 

76. lilne 160: lassel-gentle.—StOQyenB says this is the 
tiereel or male of the goshawk, so called because it was 
a tierCe or third less than the female. Tlie name gentle 
was given to this species of hawk because it was so easily 
tamed. According to Malone, the tiercel-gentle was the 
species of hawk appinpiiated to the prince; hence Juliet 
applies the name to Romeo. 

77. Line 171: 1 have forgot why I did call thee hack . — 
Tills is one of the many exquisite touches in this scene. 

J uliet can scarcely have forgotten why she called Romeo 
back, because ^e has already asked him what time she 
is to meet him on the morrow, quite sufllcient reason for 
recalling him; but she is so unwilling to port with him, 
she pretends there was something else she had forgotten. 

ACT n. Scene 3. 

78. Lines 8, 4 : 

And flecked darkneu, like a drwikard, reels 
From forth 4ay*s path and Titan's fiery wheels. 
Compare with this passage the following from Crashaw’a 
poem, "On a Foule momhig, being then to take a jour- 
ney" : 


[ Where art thou Sol while thus the blind-fold Day ' 

Staex^ers; out el fAe £ast, loses his way, 

StHmNiti£r OH 9 

—Works (Grosart's edn.), vol. L p.aas. 

TSL Line 26: SLATS aU senses with the heatt.—~Q, 2 reads 
states, which some editors think preferable to slays; the 
meaning, in that case, being that the poison stays, or 
stops the heart, and with it all the stmses. 

80. Lines 41, 42. —These two lines seem to have slipped 
in from some later travesty; they liave all the fatuous 
solemnity of such a work as the Rehearsal, or Tom Thumb. 

81. Lines 51, 52: 

both our remedies 

Within thy help and holy physic LIES. 

This construction is nut ungrammatical, according to the 
rules of grammar In Shakespeare’s time. Compare Venus 
and Adonis. 1. 1128: 

Where, lo, two lamps burnt out in darkness Ites. 

82. Line 70: fAiy cAceA's.— This expi*csBion shows 

that Romeo was intended to be a young man of the 
genuine Italian type, with sallow complexion, and, pro- 
bably, dark hair; not the round-faced, rosy-cheeked youth 
that some critics seem to picture him. 

83. Lines 87, 88: 

O, she Inieto weU 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell. 

UlHci and Delius both point out, in different language, 
that this means Rosaline knew Romeo’s love was purely 
mechanical, and not genuine; just as a jjerson might 
pretend to read, having loamed the matter by heart, but 
not being able to spell the words. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

84. Line 14: a white wench's black eye.— Compare Love’s 

Labour's Lost, lii. 1. ]J)8, 100: , • 

A ivhitely wanton wiib a velvet brow, 
tyith two pitch-balls sttuft in her /act /or eyes. 

The descripiloii of both the Rosalines, in tliat play and 
in this, seems to have been founded on the same oiiglnal, 
a pale woman with black eyea Such a combination gene- 
rally is held to indicate a wanton nature. Perhaps the 
same original sat for the portrait of the two Rosalines, 
and of the faithless mistress in the Sonnets. 

85. Line 21: prince qf cats.— Stcevens quotes Dekker’s 
Satiromastix, **tho’ you were Tybert, the long -tail’d 
prince of cats. " But on reference to the text of that play 
J Ond the passage is as follows;— "you keepe a Revelling 
& Araigning & a Scratching of mens faces, as tho you 
were Tyber the long-tall’d Prince cf Rattes” (Works, 
vol. 1. p. 260). Tybert or Tybalt is the name of the cat 
in Reynard the Fox. 

86. Line 22 ; captain of COMPLEMENTS.— See Note 11, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

87. Line 23: rests me his minim reef.— Shakespeare had 
a very fair practical knowledge of music, as is evident 
from the many technical musical expressions scattered 
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throughout his plays. For interestiDg particulars on this 
point, see a rety able series of articles in the Musical 
World for Jan. and Feb. 1884, entitled •• Shakespeare as a 
SCuslciaiL*' 

88. Line 80; a gentleman qf the very firet —Staun- 

ton has a long and elaborate note explaining this phrase 

’ as meaning a gentleman-scholar ‘*of the very fliat house," 
or school of fencing, referring to the academies estab- 
lished in London during the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury for the study of **The Noble Science of Defence." 
But Dyoe’s explanation that it means “an upstart fellow, 
a nobody," is more probable ; lie quotes Cotgrave, “Oen- 
tilhommo de ville, a gentleman of tJie first head, an up- 
start gentleman." There is also some reference, no doubt, 
to an expression of iieraldry in this passage. 

89. Lines 34-87: TI1E.SB PARDONNEZ-ifors, who stand so 
rntufh on the new fobm, that they cannot sit at ease on the 
OLD BEECH? 0, their BONS, their SONS.— The Camb. Edd. 
print perdona-mi's, as if it were meant for Italian, follow- 
ing Q. 4, Q. 5, which have pardona'mees, while Q. 2 has 
pardons rnees, and F. 1, F. 2 pardon-mee*s. Mercutio 
seems to be speaking of Frenchified gallants. The Camb. 
Edd. retain “0 their hones, their hones!" the reading of 
all the old copies; but if M*e adopt perdona-mVa, hones 
should surely be hwtne. As for the rest of tlie sentence, 
the pun on form and heneh is obvious; but Blake way, in 
a note, says ho had “read that during the reign of large 
breeches, it was necessary to cut away hollow places in 
the benches of the House of Commons to make room for 
these monstrous protuberances, without which they who 
stood on the new form (».«, who adopted the uew fashion) 
could not sit at ease on the old bench." This fashion of 
“bombasted breeches" came from France, and reached 
its height, or rather width, in the middl^ of EllzabetU’s 
reign, but did not die out till the reign of Charles I. 

90. Line 30: Without his nOE. i.e. without the first part 
of his nfime, and so only me o, or o 'tne, i,e. a sigh. Mer- 
cutio before (li. 1. 8), when calling Romeo, says: 

Appear tliou in the /Obeness «f a siffh. 

91. Line 60: O sinole-SOLED means simple. 

The expression single -soled is generally explained as 
slight, feeble. But Singer points out the following ex- 
tract from Cotgrave (mb Monsieur), “Monsieur de trois 
au boisseau: ... A thread-bare, single-soled, course- 
spunne, gentleman." So that single-soled jest means here 
a “thread-bare Jest." 

98. Line 75: if thy wits run the wild-goose chase.— A. 
kind of horse-race was called mfd-peose chase, in which 
“ two horses were started together, and whichever rider 
could get the lead, the other was obliged to follow him 
over whatever ground the foremost Jockey chose to go." 
Burton mentions it, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
amongst the popular recreations of his time (p. 170, Ed. 
1670). 

08. Line 87: 0, here a wit qf cheveiul .— lU Day's Law 
Trickes, act iv., we^nd “lie see which of my eheceriU- 
hrpind imitators dares follow my fashion” [Works, p. 58 
(of play)]. The context explains the meaning of the 
phroae here. 
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01 Line ll£: My FIN, Pefer^Famer ^lioteeftem^hie 
Serving Mans Comfort, 1596: “The mistress nsilst bave ohe 
to carry her oloake and hood, another her/of^.'^ . ThtM ' 
fans were more like hand fite-Mreens thiUi thp bopdertl 
fans; they were large and cumbersome. 

95. Line 185: She wUl INPITIB him to sms, ' 

Benvolio uses indite for invUs, in ridicule of the 
^nfidenee for eor^erenes. -r . , \ v 

06. Lines 187, 188: 

Bom. What hast thmfoundi 
Mer. No hare, sir. ,, 

This passage is aptly illustrated by the following In 
Brome's City Wit, Iv. 2: “was not thy mother a. notori'- ' 
ous Tripe-wife, and thy father a profest Barefindsrt" 
(Works, vol. i. p. 847)i What the original ifieanlng' of 
harefinder was is doubtful ; but its meaning in the above . 
passage is pretty plain: the use of the word hare for “a 
wench" Is illustrated by a passage quoted, from Mirth in 
Abundance, 1650, by Halliwell (see Furness, p. 188). 

07. Sue 162: skain8-mates.—ThQ derivation and Sxact 
meaning of this word are doubtful, and have much exer- 
cised the commentators. There is no doubt skain means 
a sword, or di^^ger; so that skains-mates may mean “fel- 
low-cutthroats or bullies." On the other hand skein was 
spelled Ocain sometimes, so that it may be applied to wo- 
men who work together at weaving. 

08. Line 181: Tfery WEAK dealing.— Collier '"proposed to 
read wicked, but it is unnecessary. This is one of the. 
Nurse's ridiculous blunders Mr. Fleay suggests the old 
word wicke {wikke, Chaucer), still in use, in the Midland 
Counties, for wixked. 

99. Lino 223: R is for the dog, No.— The old copies all 
read, R is for the no. The emendation we have adopted 
seems the most satisfactory one. Yards of commentary 
have been written on this passage, but the reading of our 
text is supported by the fact that B was undoubtedly 
known as the dog's letter from the days of the anolent 
Bomana Persius, Erasmus, Barclay (in his Ship of 
Fools), and other authorities, are quoted on this point. 
The Nurse, evidently, has got hopelessly “mixed"— to 
use a modern slang word— over the pretty saying of 
Juliet 

ACT II. SOENK 5. 

100. Line 16: But old folks, WANT FEIGN as they wore 
dead. —So all the old copies substantially. Many emenda- 
tions have been suggested; Dyce's Is the most prdbable, 
move t’ faith. But is any alteration necessary? Mitnp 
feign may mean “many of them (i.e. old folks) fe^ as « 
they were dead" i.e, “seem to be dead," so slow. do. they 
move. 

101. Line 26: Fie, how my hones ache /—As to the ageOf 

the Nurse, Shakespeare is quite in aco<^ with’ Brockets 
poem; bht it is worth noting that, so^^ ftom fepileseiit- 
ing her as infirm, Brooke, after describing tbb Nurse’s in- 
terview with Borneo, siqrs (1. 678): , , ' 

She takes her leaue, and home, / she hjres wttb ' 
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U<«D?S.TO BOMEO AND JULIET. 


AOT IIL' Scene 1. 


XC^ SOKNA. 6/ 


Ittl. tUiUnt delights X^ySdleni ende.^ 

iPeOixpu io, ^kjMmafon of » simHar aentimeot in Lucrece, 
\m9k1 ^ ' 

. Tby vittlenr vanidee can never lutt. 


IBI, Itoo 8$!: Theg are hut beggars that ean emnt their 
t0or2A--^Th« atttie aeiitiifteiit ii repeated, almoet exactly, 
in Ant. and Oleop. 1. 1. 16: • 

There’t b^x^r3^ In the love tbat can be reckon'd. 


, ' . ACT HI. Scene 1. 

181 line 4: Per nowytheae hot days, ie the mad blood 
etirring.-^Aoeotditig to Johnson, in Italy ** almost all as- 
aas^natlons are oommitted during the heat of summer.** 
Heed quoilea from Sir Thomas Smith's Commonwealth of 
England, 1688, b. IL ch. cxix. p. 70, "for in the warme time 
the people for the most part be more unruly.'* 

106. Line 6: by the OPEBATION q/ the eecond eup.— 
Compare II. Henry IV. Iv. 8. 104, " A good shei^s-sack 
hatii a tiTo-fold operation In it.** 


106. Line 11: Am I like eueh a fellow t^Clmke points 
out that a sIgniOoant emphasis should be thrown on the 
J, In order to give "point to the humorous effect of Mer> 
cutio's lecturing Benvolio— the sedate and peace-making 
Beuvolio— ... on the sin of quarrelsomeness.** 


the death of Mercutio---which is apparently an invention 
of Shakespeare, no foundation for the incident having 
been found in any of the various versions of the story of 
Borneo and Juliet preceding this play - is, or is not, re- 
quired by the dramatic exigencies of the plot. On this 
point, I believe, Shakespeare has decidedly the best of 
his critics: he does not kill Hercutio wantonly, because 
he finds him becoming so bright and effective that he 
would overshadow the hero, but simply because there is 
no room in the after part of the play for such a character; 
the scheme of the tragedy would not allow of Mercutio 
being employed, with any effect, when once the real serious 
interest of the story has commenced. What could be 
more appropriate to the character of this scoffing, quick- 
tempered companion of Borneo, than that he should die 
in such a qnaiTel? If he is allowed to live, he must be 
brought in again on the scene; and how could that be 
done without irreparable injury to the main story? Just 
as in Hamlet^ Shakespeare saw, at once, that any attempt 
to give prominence to the love of Hamlet for Ophelia 
must cripple the development of his leading idea in that 
tragedy, so did he recognize the fact that Mercutio, if 
suffered to live on, must either sink into a nonentity, or 
encumber the action of tlie tragedy. 

118. Lino 113; yotir houses f-^Thia broken exclamation 
of the dying man. who has not breath to repeat his former 
anathema, "a plague o’ both your houses,** Is admirably 
dramatic. 


187. Line 48: Mereutio, thou eonsorCst with Romeo.— 
Mercutio was an invited guest to the Gapulcts* feast, 
though he belonged to neither of the two rival houses. 
Tybalt seems to make it a gilevance that he eousorts with 
one of the opposite faction. This does not imply that 
Mercutio was bound by any closer ties to the Capiilets 
than he was to the Montagues; it is only one of the traits 
of Tybalt's arrogant and domineering character. 

108. Line 09; Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries.— 
The fact of Tybalt addressing Borneo as Buy docs not 
prove that Borneo was his Junior. The term Boy was 
used as one of contempt Compare Coriolanus, v. 6. 101, 
where Aufldius calls Coriolanus " thou boy of^tears.” In 
line 104 Coriolanus resents the term, **BoyI O slave I” 
Again, line 113, ** Boy, false hound I” 

100. Line 88: dry-beat —Compare Love’s Labour's Lost, 

V. 2. 268: 

all drySeateu with pure scoff. 

lliis sense of dry (nhard, severe) has nothing to do with 
frie verb drie, used by Chaucer (=to suffer), as Clarke 
wronf^ explains it in a note on this passage. 

110. tine 84 : pUeher.—k pitch was an outer garment 
made of leather; it waa^so used of the covering of a 
■saddle, and fur the flannel that covered a child. Singer, 
In a fit of originality, would have us read pitcher. Bailey 
<ln Dictionary) gives pifcAard, " anything lined with Fur.** 

lit Line 08 : \TybaUt under Romeo* e arm^ stabs Mer- 
outio, d;a— This stage direction is found (siihstantlally) in 
Q. 1, which, if for no other reason. Is valuable as contain- 
ing many more such directions than any later edition. 
Tltequesttoh ailiMS naturally, at this point, as to Whether 


118. Lines 114, 115: 

This gentleman, the prince* s near ALLY, 

My VERY FRIEND. 

Compare Two Gentlemen of Verona, Iv. 1. 49: 

An heir, and niece allitd wAo the duke. 

And (same play) iii. 2. 41: 

Especuilly against his very/n'end. 

Ill Line 182: Affeetwn makes him PA.WB.—'BonroMifa 
account of the encounter hetwecTi Tybalt and VerouUo 
is not strictly true; which may arise, less from any inten- 
tion, ou tho dramatist’s part, to make Benvolio inaccurate 
under the influence of partisanship, than from a confusion 
between the version of the /rams given in Brooke's poem, 
and that which Sliakespeare, for the purposes of the play, 
had invented. \a false a verb in this passage? Compare 
Comedy of Errors, il. 2. 96 (see Note 42 of that play); also 
Cymbeline, il. 3. 74: 

Yea, and makes 

Diana's rangers/t/M themselves, yield up 
Their deer lo the stand o’ the stealer. 

In the latter passage, false may be an adjective. There 
can be no doubt of this verb being used in the following 
passage from Hey wood’s second part of King Edward IV. : 

S\ie/alsde her faith, and brake her wedlocks band. 

—Works, vol. i, p. 195. 

116. Line 202: Mercy but murders, pardoning those that 
kiU.—lt is very probable that Shakespeare, before writing 
this line, may have seen a passage in Stubbes’ Anatomie 
of Abuses, quoted by Malone, In which is contained the 
rebuke of a Jester to a king who had pardoned a i nfq 
that had committed two murders; the murde^r was 
brought up a third time for the same crime, when the 
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ACT III. fioene 1. 


ACT lit Seen* 2. 


NOTES TO BOMEO AND JULIET. 


kbig asked him why he had killed three men. '*No (O 
king)/* said the jester, “he killed but the first, and thou 
hast killed the other two; for if thou hadst hanged him 
ttp at the first, the other two had not beene killed." (See 
New Shak. Soo. Series vi No. 12, p. IS.) 

ACT III. SCKNL5 2. 

lie. Lines 1-4: Qallap apace, you fiery-footed eteede, *0. 
—Compare Marlowe's King Edward If. (which was per- 
formed before 1603) : 

Galh^ apace, bright Phrjebu*!. through the sk)'; 

And, dusky Niglit, in rusty iron tar, 

Itetwccii you both sJiorten the time, 1 pr.iy. 

That I may see th.it most desirtfl da^. p ^ 

117. Lined; That runaways' cji/rs »wai/ mnAr.— This is 
one of those passages that .seem to liave been written for 
the special benefit of commentators ; it is scarcely cred- 
ible that pages tipon pages of elaborate verbiage should 
have been written on this one word runaways The 
meaning is clear; Juliet wishes tliat Jtomeo may find his 
way to lier arms without being observed. Jtuuawaye 
here =rtnuigates: as Furnivall has pointed out, Shake- 
speare, in Richard III. v. 3. m, wrote: 

A sort of vaga1)on(ls, rascals, and ruuaiuays. 

In Ilollinslied's Chronicles, which Shakespeare used in 
writing Richard III. the passage runs “a company of 
traitors, theeves. outlaws, and nmagates" For the vari- 
ous emendations, which are painfully ingenious, I must 
refer the reader to Purness' New Variorum Edition of 
this play (Appendix, pp. 307-896). If the gentle reader will 
peruse those twenty-eight pages he will be much edified. 
Runaways, then, or runt^atea, are the people who are out 
late at night, and who might see Romeo on his way to 
Juliet's chamber. Hunter quotes a passage from Dyche’s 
Pictionary, 1736, ** Runagate, or Runaway, a rover or 
wanderer.*’ I would venture on one suggestion, which 
is, tha^there may have been in Sliakespeare's mind such 
a word as ntn-i’-fAe-iroya - vagabonds; but the passage 
from Richard III. almost renders this or any other con- 
jecture unnecessary. 

118. Lines 8, 9: 

Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties. 

There can be little doubt that Milton had these lines in 
his mind when lie wrote that beautiful passage in Comus: 
Virtue could see to do wliat virtue would 
By her own rndiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. 

119. Lines 21-25: There is a passage in The Wisdome 
of PoctoT Dodypoll, 1600, in the opening speech of Lass- 
ingbergh, which bears too close a resemblance to these 
lines to be accidental. The speaker is addressing the 
“bright Morne;” 

Looke here and see if thou const finde dfsper'st 
The glorious parts of faire Ltttilia ■ 

Take them and Joyne them in tlie licavenly Spheares. 

* And fix them there as an eternall light 

For Lovers to adore and wonder at. 

— BuUen's Old Plays, vd. ill p, 99^ 


180. Lines(26-2a— The metanhor here to surely mofit 

confused. Juliet compares tn the samb sentencA 

first to the purchaser of a mahslbn who has not yet pos- 
sessed it; and then to a property that has been sold, but 
“not yet enjoy’d.** 

181. Lines 46-61.— Are these dreadful lines, so full of 
senseless puns, a relic of the old play on the subjeot of 
Romeo and Juliet? or were they written by Shakespeare, 
fn order to show he could be guilty of as great nonseqso 
as many of his contemporaries? 

188. Line 58: €hd saine the markl^Tot this expression^ 
the meaning of which is very doubtful, see note^on I. 
Henry IV. i. 3. 66. ^ 

188. Line 56: mwonded.— This to an old form of the 
verb to swoon. In Lilly’s *X'he Woman in the Mot>ne> 
act i. we have the form sounds: “Atasl alSe weeping 
sounds’* (Works, vol. ii. p. 161). In the interlude, Nice 
Wanton, the form soume occuiu (Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 180). 

184. Line 76: Dove-feather*d raven/ wolviah-raveniny 
lambf—Q. 2, Q. 3, F. 1, read, Ravenous dovefeatherd Raven; 
Q. 4, Q. 5, F. 2, F. 3, F. 4, read. Ravenous dove, feathered 
Raven. The arrangement in our text is Theobald's. 

186. Lines 85-87: 

There *s no trust, 

Kofait/i, no honesty in tnen; all naught, 

All perjur’d, all dissemblers, all forsworn. 

This is Mr. Flcay's arrangement of these lines, adopted 
by Paniei in his edition of Q. 2; and, probably, the right 
one. As printed in Qq. Ff. they make two lines, the fiiut 
ending in men; the second running thus: 

Alt perjured, atl/orsrwom, all ^taught, all dissemblers. 

Most modern editors arrange them as in the text down 
to men, but dividing the second line of the old copies 
thus: 

All perjured. 

All forsworn, all nattght, all dissemblers. 

This makes a very unmetrical line for no purpose. In 
Q. 1, the corresponding line runs thus: 

Alt/ahe, all/auhtes,perjnrde, alt forsrtvome, 

which scans very well. All the other speeches of the 
Nurse iu this scene are in strictly metrical verse; and 
there seems no reason for leaving this one otherwise, 
when so slight a transposition of words renders it metrical. 

186. Line 100: That murbeuko me.— So F. 1; and agidn 
below, line 118, Why followed nott the final ed not 
being elided, I believe purposely; as the dactyl in this 
position has a very harmonious effect 

187. Line 121 ; Rut with a rear-ward following Ty- 
boft'e (leaf A. —Another instance of a peculiar word used 
in this play, and also in the Sonnets: 

Ah! do not, when my heart hath scap’d the sorrow, 

Come in the rear-word of a conquer'd foe. •^Sonn. xc.5. 6. 

188. Line 126: In that word’s deafA.— This to xgther aa, 
obscure expression. That word means bdnished; and 
Juliet means that there to “ho en4 no limit,** Ac. in the 
death which that word ** banished" brings when applied 
to Romeo, whose banishment to to her the death 6f all 
■be lovea 
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ACT nr. Sceuo J 


ACT yr. SCISNE 8. • 

188. IAm 10: A gentler judgtnetU VASisu*l> hig 
2^*— Some commentators would alter vanigh’d to issued; 
but, beatdes a somewhat similar word In lucrece^ line 
1041, we have In Massinser's ^enegado, v. 8, an exact 
parallel: 

and seal my thanks 

Upon those from whence these sweet words tmmi'MV, 

— Works, p.i6a.^ 

180. Line 26: bush*]) aside the law.-^In Halliweirs 
Dictionary we And, voce, rusehe, “To dash or throw 
down;** 

** And of alle his rych^l^^stelles rusehe doune the wallez. 

• —Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 67. 

I can find no other instance of the verb rush being used 
In ^his B^se ; but I do not think push'd or brush'd 
preferable. 

181, Lines 37*^3. —The old copies differ so much in 
their arrangement of this passage that it is best to give 
Daniel's lucid prdcis of the points of difference: 

** (t) And steale immortal] Messing from her lips;— 

I'j) Who, even in pure and vcstall mo(ie.stie. 

(3 Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin 
(4) But Romeo may not; he is banished : 

(5> This may flyes do. when 1 from this must flic; 

(6) Flies may do this, but 1 from this must file ; 

(7) They are freemen, but I am banished : 

(8) And say'st tluni yet, that exile is not death?" 

*'In this passage Q. i has only the lines hero numbered 
1, 4, and 6; the other Quartos liave all the lines, but in the 
following order; 1, 2, 3. 5, 8, 4, 6, 7. The Folios follow the 
same order, but omit 6 and 7." Daniel thinks 6 was sub- 
stituted for 6. It la evident they are both only variations 
of the same line. 

188. Line 94: Doth she not think we an old murdereri 
--Old here means “practised.** Compare Troilus mid 
Cressida, i. 2. 128: “Is he so young a man and so old a 
lifter?" 

138. Line 108 et scg.— Note how, up to this point. Friar 
Laurence treats Borneo’s utter want of self-control and 
violent passion with a good-humoured tolerance; speaking 
to him more as a friend to one younger than himself, in 
a tone of kindly banter, or not nnsympatlietio remon- 
strance. It is only when Borneo’s passion threatens to 
go to the point of violating the law of God and man, tliat 
he speaks with the authority of a priest, and in the tone 
of stem rebuke. This speech is a most admirable com- 
position; full of striking good sense, eloquent reasoning, 
and noble piety. 

184. Line 119; Why rail'st thou on tlty birth?' Romeo 
has not railed on his birth here; but in Brooke’s poem 
<1. 1827) he has: , 

The time and place of byrtli, / he flersly did reprove. 

186. line 127: Digrbssixo / row the valour of a man.^ 
Steevens quotes from Chapman’s Translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey (book xxtv.): 

my deservings aboil in nougtit Ji^ress 
From best fame of our race's foremost merit. 

Compare Richard IL v. 8. 67: 

, , This deadly Mot in thy digressing son. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 

18a Line ll: Shg's mew’d up to her A«aiMirw.-Dyce 
quotes: **Uew is the place, whether It be abroad or in 
the house. In which the Hawk is put during the time she 
costs or doth ch.mge her Feathers*’ (R. Holme's Academy 
of Armory and Blazon, b. ii. oxl. p. 241). In Wily. Be- 
guiled, in which, no doubt, there aie some points (notably 
the Nurse) copied from this iday, occurs this line: 

He mews her ug as men do mew their hawks. 

— Dodsley, vol. ix. p. 948. 

187. Lino 22 : WUl you be ready? do you like thUt luistef 
—The fidgety, fussy character of Capulet is well illus- 
trated in this speech. Later in the play the Nurse coils 
Capulet a “ cot-quean ** (iv. 4. 6); a title he well deserves, 
and which may be rendered “a meddlesome mollycoddle." 
Capulet speaks the line quoted above to Paris; then he 
turns round to Lady Capulet (up to line 28) “And there 
an end." All through this play he flies off from one sub- 
ject to another. There is sometliing of Polonius in him, 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

188. Line 4: Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate- 
tree. -Knight, In his note upon this passage, tells ps tliat 
nightingales, in the East, frequent pomegranate-trees in 
preference to any other tree. It is certain no birds are 
more faithful to a favourite locality than nightingales 
Year after year they will come to the same spot, and their 
song can be heard every night from the same thicket. 
It would bo too much to expect that any poet should be 
accurate enough not to talk of the hen nightingale os 
singing. The legend of Philomela has infected, and pro- 
bably will infect, all poets’ minds on this point ; but it 
may as well lie noted that it is the inale bird, of course, 
who sings, almost incessantly, from the time of pairing 
to the liatclilug of the eggs; after that he sings very little, 
as ho devotes his attention to providing food for his 
otTbpriug. 

• 

139 Line 8: Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east.-— 
This passage was imitated by Crashaw, in his poem called 
New Year's Day (stanza 3), when describing the morning 
dawn: 

All the purple pride that /ates 
The crimson curtains of thy bed. 

140. Line 0: Nights candles are burnt out.— Compare 
Macbeth, ii. 1. 4, 6: 

There’s husbandry in heaven 
Their rattdles are all out. 

141. Line 20: the pale reflex of Cynthia's 6roio.— Clarke 
says that the allusion la to the “crescent moop," with 
which Diana, who was also called Cynthia, is repreUnted. 
The meaning is that the moon is Just rising. 

142. Lino 29: So^ne say the lark makes sweet DiviaioN. 
—Division, in music, is “ the variation of a simple theme, 
or melodic passage, by a number of notes so connected 
as to form one series, and when written for the voice 
meant to bo sung with one breath to one syllable** (Imp. 
Diet). The singing of the lark is certainly distinguislied 
by this beautiful melodious exercise. 

148. Line 31 : Sonw say the lark and Uaihed toad change 
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«y<v,-^WarburtoQ sayB; “The toctA having very fine eyes 
and the lark very ugly ones, was the occasion of a cono- 
tton saying amongst the people, that the toad and lark 
Add changed eyes." As far as 1 can discover Warburton 
Is the sole authority for this piece of folk-lore. Johnson 
partially confirms his statement to the same effect by 
quoting from memory a rustic rhyme (presumably on the 
lark): 

To heav’n I 'd fly 

But that the teati beguil'd me of mine eye. 

— Var. Ed. vol. i. p. 194- 

IM. Line 34: hunt's up. -Tlie old song The Hunt is up 
is given in Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
vrhere it is said to be of the time of Henry VIII. Cot- 
grave, under Hesveil, gives, “A Ilunts-up, or Moniing- 
aong for a new married wife, the day after tl\o maiTiage." 
It is to this that the allusion is in tho text. 

143. Lino 43: Art thou gone so} my lord, my love, my 
friend I- -So Q 1, a preferable reading to that of other Qq. 
and E. 1: ''lord, love, ay husband, fricud." The use of 
. the word friend,- which docs TWt appear to have ex- 
pressed “the dearest possible relation between the sexes," 
as Grant White says,— was suggested by the lines In 
Brooke's poem, lines 1697-1600: 

Since he on whom nlway 

My chcefc hope and my steady trust / was wonted still to stay, 

For whom I arn becominc/ unto niyselfe a foe, 

Disilayiitith me, his »tedfabt//Y>/<f. / and sconies my/reM/fr/ei/ so 
That there was a great difference between f riend and 
“ love" the folloyring passage from Wily Beguiled proves: 
“So Lelia shall accept thee as her /rfend;— who can but 
ruminate upon these words? Would she had said, her 
love: but 'tis no matter; first creep, and then go; now her 
friekd: the next degree is Leila's love*' (Dodsley, vol. ix. 
P. 266). ^ 

146. Line 66: Is she not down so late, or up so early} — 
This line seems, at first sight, decidedly obscure. Malone 
explains it, “ Is she not laid down in her bed at so late an 
hour as this? or rather Is she risen from her bed at so 
early an hour of the mom?" A similar use of down 
occurs in iv. 6. 12 of this play, wbero tho Nurse says of 
Juliet: 

Wliat, dress'd I and in your clothes t and dewu again. 

So that Malone's explanation is probably right 

147. Line 77: 

La. Cap. Which you loeep for. 

Jul. Feeling so the loss. 

This is an instance of the middle pause supplying the 
place of a syllable. Juliet does not answer at once. She 
wants time to control her emotion. * 

148. Lines 94-06: 

Indeed, I never shaU he satisfied 
With BxmM, tiU I behold him—deadr— 

Is my poor heart— so for a kinsman veafd. 

The Qq. and Ff. print: 

HU I behold him. Dead 
1$ my poor heart. Ac. 

but the ambiguous meaning of the lines is plain, the d»ad 
being made by Juliet to do duty for both sentences— “till 
I behold him dead,” and "dxad is my poor heartt” dM, 
We have followed Daniel in putting a break after heart 
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149. Line Madam, fn hamnf A la define 

heure, which is translated “solie it, aa you please,* tts 
implying reluctant consent ; but Cotgraxe only givea li- 
the plain sense of “happily, luckily, fortunately.** 

150. Line 141: I would the foot were married to har ; 
yrave.'— This line was copied, almost word for word, in tto* 
Two Angry Women of Abington, 1509: 

I’li rather have her married to her grave. 

• —Dodsley, vol. vit. pt. 309, 

151. Line 142: TASB MB WITH YOU, te^e.— This egpres- , 
sion occurs not unfrequently in the Qld Plays. It means 
“let me understand or follow you." Compare Peele's 
Edward I.: “ Soft you now, good iftorgan Bigot and uite ' 
us with ye a little, 1 pray" (Wor]&, p. 888). 

158. Line 164: FBTTLB your fine jotnfr.— So Qq. F. 1: 
but F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 give settle: fettle is comroonSy used in 
the North of England, in the sense of “ to make r^y,** 
sometimes with up. An old woman In Cumberland once 
excused herself for not going to holy communion, because 
she “ had not had time to fettle up her heart fit to meet 
her Saviour." 

1 S8. Line 174: May not one speak T* YE ?— The last word 
WHS Mr. Fleay*B emendation; it soemabest to supply the 
missing syllable, tho old copies reading merely, ** May not 
one speak?" 

154. Lines 178-180: 

God's bread / it makes me mad: day, night, late, early. 

At home, abroad, alone, in company. 

Waking, or sleeping, stUl my care hath been. 

This is the reading compbunded by Pope from the read- 
ings of Q 1 and Q. 2, and pretty generally accepted. 
For a very ingeniously arranged version, see note on 
Daniel’s Edn. of the Second Quarto (1509), pp. ISO, 131. 

156. Line 180: fnammet.— Whether tliis word is the 
same as mawmet, and only an abbreviation of Mahomet, 
or whether It is connected with mamma, is disputed. In 
the sense of “a doll "the latter derivation seems much 
the more probable. In the Maydes Metamorphosis, 1600, 
act ii. we have an instance of the word In the form 
mawmet: 

lo. What Maiomets are these t 

Frts. O they be the Fayries that haunt these woods. 

— Bullen's Old Flays, vol. i. p. 1S7 

156. Lines 194-197: 

hang, beg, starve, die in the streets, 

For, by my soul, I ’ll ne'er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good: 

Trxut to’t, bethink you; I ’U not be forsworn. 

With this compare the following passage in Wily Be- 
guiled, obviously copied from it: ‘*Away, 1 say; Aang» 
starve, beg ; begone, pack, I say;” out of my *8ight 1 Thou 
never gettest pennyworth of my goods tor this. Think 
on't, I do not use to Jest" (Dodsley, vol. lx. p. 274). 

157. Line 228: Spedkest thou from, thg hewtf—Nota 
here the calmness of Juliet; sBe does not break out into 
any violent abuse of the Nurse for her revolting and in^ 
suiting speech. Perhaps the spectacle of Her frth^^s 
degradation, in his coarse outburst of temi^r, bgs 
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preMed juir; Imt tfl th|oiig1i ^/se^e. dN has been 
ila&Dg Itt d^tgr «id ol purpOM; and now the 

«ea|n»4o httra feared the dtinaxof reaoluta end dlgtdfled 
dlAenhldet^; The t^ iadal, to which her new-born 
ie so inddeiil^ shhleoted, strengthens and ennobles 
' what might l^ve been a mere caprice of passion into an 
enduring and fearless love. 

151. 'line SS5: AnotMi ddninaf*on/~>One of the many 
expreasioim of Shakespeare annexed by Marston In Th# 
Malcontent, t, 2:— Oat, yee antient damnation i (Works, 
vol. ii p. 2eQ> • 

ACTf^. Scawl. 

15g. Line 8 : And I mmihing olow to tlaek hia haate. 
—•Tills is, ^undoubtedly, an ambiguous phrase; but it 
clearly means, **1 am not at all alow, {.e. 1 wish no 
delay, so as to slack his haste.** It is one of those bifid 
Sentences, if one may use the expression, in which the 
writer commences with the intention of using one con- 
struction, and ends as if he had used another. 

180. Lme 7: And therefore haw I little TALK’D of love. 
—This is the reading of Q. 5, which alone has taUct; all 
the other old editions, substantially, talk. There is much 
to be said for the latter reading, which Mommsen defends 
most energetically: according to him Paris means, not 
that he had been prevented by Juliet’s grief from speak- 
ing of his love, but that '*this was the only reason why 
he received from her so few words of love.” Certainly 
the reading In our text seems the simplest; and the talkt, 
in the earlier copies, might easily have been misprinted 
taike. 

161. Line 20: That ** may he** must be.— We have placed 
may be between Inverted commas, as suggested by Daniel. 
In spite of the comma, which is found after may he in all 
the old editions (except Q. 4), Paris is most probably 
quoting Juliet’s words. The other form of the sentence. 
That may be must be, seems to be in a tone rather more 
arbitrary than Paris would use. 

168. line 38: evening moss.— Thei'O has been much 
learning expended on this supposed mistake of Shake- 
speare; but, as Mr. Biohard Simpson pointed out in a 
very able We (New Shak, Soc.’s Transactions, 1876, 
pp. 148-160X the practice of saying maas in the evening 
(i.e, afternoon) lingered for some time at cei’tain places, 
even after it had been expressly forbidden by Pius V. 
' <1666-1572). At the cathedral of Verona, curious to say, 

' as late as 1824 the prohibition of evening mass was disre- 
garded (see passage from Friedrich Brenner, quoted by 
Simpson). The present law of the Catholic Church for- 
bids mass being said before dawn, or later than midday, 
e . . . except in vlrtue«f apostolic Indult” (SCe Addis 
and. Arnold’s Cath. Diet sub voce, MASS). 

16A Xdne 64: And utUh this knifk.— G rant White says, 
'*The lodtos of Shakespeare's day customarily wore knives 
^ at their girdles.” Gifford te a long note in his edition of 
Ben Wson,Tol ▼. p. 82l1m which he ^s: "Daggers, 
or, as they were comnmiily called, itniees, were worn at 
dU tlme^ by every woman in England a very positive 
asse^n; but use may.he excused If one asks for some 


evidence of the fact, as there is no meutlon of such a 
custom to be found In Drake, in Douce, or lu PlonchA 
The practice of carrying kniws or daggers, for the defence 
of their chastity, seems to have been common with Italian 
as with Spanish women. Men carried with them the knives 
they used in eating, ae we gather from Timon 1, 2. 44-40: 

I wonder men dare trust themselves with meni 
Methinks they should Invite them ^uUktui knives. 

Good for tketr meat, and safer for their live*. 

Did women carry knives about them for the same pur- 
pose? 

. 164. Line 67 : ShaU be the label fo another deed.— 
Seals were not put on tlie parchment In Shakespeare’s 
time, but attached to labels. Compare Rich. 11.^. 2. 66: 
What seal\& that which hangs without thy bosom! 

166. Line 64: Commission here means, in spite of Ul- 
rici’s objection, "authority,” "power.” 

166. Line 78 : YONDER toioer. -^o Q. 1 ; any Qq. Ff. 
There is no material in Brooke’s poem for this speech of 
Juliet’s, though there is for her soliloquy in sc. 3 of this 
act. Shakespeare seems* to have been desirous to bring 
out, as strongly as possible, the way in which Juliet’s 
youthful mind had been impressed by hoirible pictures 
of " vaults aud charnel houses.” 

167. Line 83: REEKY shanks. ^Reeky moans here "ex- 
haling foul odours:" reeeby-nsed in Hamlet, ill. 4. 184, 
**reechy kisses”— is another form of the same word. 

168. Line 88: To live unstained The usual read- 
ing is "To live an un8tain*d wife;” but as F. 1 has tin- 
atained, and not unatain’d, we have omitted the an, as 
having very probably been inserted by mistake. 

169. Line 04: distilled. —So Q. 1; distilling Qq. Ft 
Grant White reluctantly prints distiUed; tor he says dit- 
tUliTtg may " have been put for distilled according to the 
common practice of Shakespeare’s time; ” or it may have 
been used in the sense of distilling through the system, 
as the "leperoiis distilmenV' poured In the ears ef Ham- 
let’s father. (See Hamlet, i. 6. 64-70.) This is one of the' 
many emendations adopted from Q. 1 : perhaps the Ger- 
man critics are right who deprecate the extent to which 
the text of this play, as revised in Q. 2. has been patched 
with bits of the old iin revised Q 1. However, we must , 
remember that we have no copy of the text, which had the 
advantage of revision by Shakespeare himself when pass- 
ing through tlic press. 

170. Line 100: To paly ashes.— So Q. 6; Too paly, Q. 4; 
Too many, Q. 2, Q. 3; To many, F. 1; To mealy, F. 2, F. 3^ 
F. A Paly, which is used by Shakespeare in two other 
passages (Henry V. iv. Chorus, 8 ; and II. Heniy VL Ul. 
2. 141), is a form of pale; similar to hvpp^huge, 
occurs twice in Brooke’s poem, "with hugy hsapei.of 
hannes” (line 1249); and again (line 2068). 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

171. Lino e: *t is an ill cook that cannot Ikk his own 
fingers. — Steevens quotes Puttenham’s Arte of English 
Foesie (1680, p. 167): 

As the olde cocke crowes so doeth the chick: 

A bad cooke tkat eanuot HU mans fitters lick. 
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178. Line 86: And gave him what bboohed love 1 might 
t— Mine rightly explnlne becomed: is not precisely 

the same as becomfnp love ; hnt such lore as teas, not is 
befitting/* 

178. Line 89: 'Tie now near Juliet left in the 

early morning to go to Friar Laurence; she met Paris at 
the convent, and aftererards went to confession; she could 
not have remained there all day; yet now Lady Gapulet 
says it is near night This confusion as to time arose 
from Shakespeare^s deviating, for the sake of dramatic 
concentration, from his original. In Brooke’s poem, 
Juliet, on returning from the Friar, meets her mother at 
the door of her home, and thus addresses her : 

Sfadanie, at Sainct Frauncis churche / haue I this morning byn. 

Where I did make abode / a longer while (percase) 

Then dewty would ; yet haue I not / been absent from this place 

So long a while. (Lines 9300-2203). 

Lady Oapulet then foes to tell her husband, who at 
otic'e goes to Paris to arrange for the marriage ’‘on wens- 
day next.” The delay involved by these incidents would 
have retarded the dramatic action too much; and there- 
fore Shakespeare, very wisely, condenses the narration at 
this point. It was on Monday (see 4. 19 of this act) 
that Capulet arranged with Paris for the marriage to take 
place; first fixing Wednesday, and then, as that was too 
soon, the next day, Thursday. In the poem Wednesday 
was the day fixed, and to that Shakespeai’e now adheres, 
as, in consequence of Juliet’s unexpected compliance 
with her father’s wishes, he now fixes the marriage for 
the next day (see above, line 37), ‘’we'll to church to- 
monow,'’ i.e. Wednesday: this conversation taking place 
on Tuesday 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

174. Line 2 : 1 pray thee, leave me to ^nyvelf to-night — 
The Nurse, it would seem, was a sort of duenna, and slept 
in Juliet’s room. In Brooke’s poem, which Shakespeare 
at thisjpoint follows very closely, the scene lu which 
Juliet gets rid of the Nurse is thus introduced : 

In Juliet’s chamber was / lier wonted vse to lye; 

Wherefore her niistres. dreading that J she should her work descrye. 
As sone as she began / her pallet to vnfold, 

Thinking to lye that night where slie / was want to lye of olde. 

Doth gently pray her seeke / her lodgeing some where els. 

(Lilies 33x^323). 

176. Line 0: do yon need my Aeip.— So Q. 1: the other 
old copies r^ad : hoi need you my help$ 

176. Line 22: Mtist I of force be married to the county t 
—This again is from Q. 1. The much tamer reading of 
the other Qq. Ff. being: 

Shall t be married then to-marrtm morning t 

177. Line 23: this shall forbid it:— lie thou there. In 
Q. 1 this line Is given thus : 

This shall forbid it. Knife, lye thou there. 

The knife being the one already mentioned In 1. 64 of 
this act (see note 163). 

178. Line 20: For he hath stUl been tried a holy man.— 
After this line, in the somewhat bald version of this speech 
in Q. 1, follows this line: 

^ I will not entertaine $0 bad a thought. 
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Steevens^ wlifi is followed by nany editors, incorporated > 
this line in the text on the ground that it ** seems neces^ 
sary to the completeness of the rejection of Juliet’s ms- 
piclon of the Friar.” But UlriM ably refuiee this view in 
a long note; the point of which is that the agitation of' ^ ' 
Juliet's mind, as Shfdcespeare has portrayed It, is more, 
strongly brought out If her suspicion of the Friar, naturally 
aroused, is not completely allayed. • 

* 179. Line 47 : And shrieks lUts SIANDBAKES*, tom out of 
the earth.— lYio popular superstitionB as to the mandraite 
or mandragora are frequently alkided to in our old 
dramatists. . An interesting account of this plant, and of ' 
the legends attached to it, will bt found in BUaoombe’s 
Plant Loro of Shakespeare, pp. 117-119. 

180. Line 58 : Romeo / i come. This do I dr^ik to thee. 
—So Q. 1. In the other Qq. and Ff . the line (substantially) 
runs thus: **Jtomeo, Romeo, Romeo, heere*s drinke, 1 drinke 
to tliee.” The heere *s drinke has evidently got Into the 
text from a stage direction, here drink. Such mistakes 
occur constantly in the original texts of our old drama- 
tists. 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

181. Line 4: The curfew-bell hath rung, *tie three o'cloek. 
—The curfew-bell, as is well known, was rung only in tlie 
evening; but this means probaoly what Is generally called 
’’the matins-bell,” a bell rung at dawn; it was the same 
bell on which the curfew-bell was rung, and so Shakespeare 
here calls it the mtfew-beU. 

182. Lined: co^gucan.,— This word had two meanings: 

(1) a henpecked husband, (2) a man who meddles with 
affairs which belong properly to women. In the latter 
sense, it is used, frequently, from Shakespeare's time down 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. It occurs 
in the Spectator (No. 482). A similar word, cuc-gueon 
(sometimes written cnf-gttcan) meant a she-cuckold. The 
whole of tills scene, though properly omitted on the stage, 
serves to bring out the fussy, nervously-irritable char- 
acter of Capulet, who is evidently drawn from nature by 
Shakespeare; he is just the kind of man to heap coarse ^ 
abuse on his daughter one moment, and the next to utter 
passionate expressions of grief over her dead body. 

183. Line 11: Ayp-yoti have been a mousb-HUNI in your 
bfme.— This word, mouse-hunt, is generally exptklned to 
mean a marten or a stoat; it would seem that animals of 
the weasel tribe enjoyed, as to amativenem, much the 
same character as cats. Cassio calls Bianca a fitchew, • 
i.e. polecat (Othello, Iv. 1. 150). But mouse-hunt, it has' 
been suggested, may also mean one who goes after 
women; mouse being a favouAte term of endearment ^ 
In Day's Law Tiickes, act iii. Wlnifrede, speaking of her- " 
self, says; "especially such old mowsers as 1 haue beene 
in my time” [Works, p. 48 (of play)]. 

181 Line 13: A jealous Aoo^— In none of the old copies - 
are these two words hyphened, except in F. 1 Some 
critics think it is a word formed on the mddel of VOmon- 
hood, but hood here ia probably a sepaiate 
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.ACrri^ Scenes. 

X8S. 14116 2: gives this word under 

ddrwati : 1 Ofumot 9iid any other instance of its use. 

180. Line 0: Set up hie rest. —This expression is an- 
douhtedly derived from the Spanish* game of primero, 
which was vei^^pular In England. It means not **to 
stand on your nihid/' but to pat up all you intend to bet 
on your cards The Spanish phrase is echar el reeto, **tae 
throw down your stake/*' Set up should be lay down; 
butk as Keightiey policed out, this form of the expression 
arose from the piling up the coin in front of your cards. 
To eet up your rest canJU to mean to be determined ;** 
the ambiguous use of ifp naturally led Steevens to 
think that the exprosslon was derived from the settiny up 
a rest tor t^e harquebuss in firing; but this explanation 
is quite abandoned. 

187. Line 32 : Ties up my longue, and not let me 
speair. '-Shakespeare w'os here thinking more of Brooke's 
poem than of his own play. In the poem Capulet's grief 
is thus described (lines 2451-2454) : 

But more than all the re$t i the fathrts hart wa. so 

Smit with the heavy newcs, and so / 'hut vp with sodaiii wor. 

That he ne had the powre / his daughter to bewepe, 

Ne y-t to speake, but long is fors'd / Iiis tearrs and plaint to kepe. 

Such dignified sorrow would have been out of keeping 
with the Gapulet that Shakespeare has drawn. 

188. Line 3R: iri. L. Cwn«, is the bride ready to go to 
church ?— This line is given by Q. 1 to Paris, and I believe 
rightly. It Is to be remarked that Oapiilet, in his answer, 
addresses Paris: it is more natural the question should 
have come from Mie bridegroom than from Friar Laurence, 
who knew hx w bat a condition .Tuliet was. 

189. Lipe3t.’ Hath Veoth lain with Euripides 

has the same coxkceil (Iphig. in Aul. ver. 4C0), and it occurs 
twice In Uekker; in Satirouia&ilx (Works, vol. i. p. 252), 
and in his W'onderful Yearc (according to Steevens). 

190. Llues 49-54. —This speech of the N urse’s might have 
adorned the celebrated play of Pyramus and Thislxe. 

Tt is one o' the rnaxxy proofs of the early period at which 
this play ^vas written. 

m. Lines 80, 81 : 

and, as the custom is. 

In all her best array bear her to church. 

That amusing traveller, Tom Coryat, thus describes a | 
funeral in Venice: '‘For they carry the corse to church 
with face, hands, and feet all naked, and wearing the same 
apparel that the person wore lately before it died, or that 
which It craved to be burled in; which apparel is interred 
together with their bodies" (Crudities, vol. ii. p. 27). 

* 192. Line 101: JEhdsr PeIeb.— Q. 2, Enter Will Kemp. 

Q. 8, BnUr Will Kbmpb (the name of the actor who 
played Peter). This scene takes the place, as Knight has 
pointed out, of the comic interludes which used to be in- 
. troduced in the old plays" to. fill up what, with us, would 
be called ** the waits between the acts." Plays were not 
at Uxis time divided into acts, but at .certain pauses in 
the iMtlon the popular **low comedian" or '*cioum" came 
on ioA talked more or less nonsense with some of the 


characters^ or sometimes soliloquized, or even spoke to 
the audience. Nothing could well be sillier than this 
scene, except some of the countless similar scenes which 
are found in Shakespeare’s predecesBors and contempo- 
raries. 

198. Line 107: ** My heart is full o/ iwc.”-*Thl8 was the 
burden of a song given in the Fepys Collection, called 
*• A Pleasant new Ballad of two Lovers." '* Heart’s ease " 
was a popular tune given in Chappell s Popular Music of 
the OJden Time, vol. i. p. 209 (2ud edn.). 

181 Line 108: some merry dump.— A dump was a slow 
dance; see Bay’s Humour out of Breatli, li. 2, '*an Italian 
dumpe or a French brawle ’’ [ Works, p. 31 (of play) J. It 
was also used for a dirge, an elegiac lament, or any sad 
tune or song; the word had not the colloquial or ridiculoua 
moaning that it has now. 

195. Line 116 : 1 will give you the mftMfref.— Tills phrase 
has been explained as a kind of pun on the strength of an 
assertion of Douce that “ minstrels were anciently called 
gleek men or glig men." Peter, being asked what he will 
give the musicians, answers no money, on my faith, but 
the gleek," that is, as some explain, “ I will play a jest or 
trick on yon.” or "I will give you a scoff, a mocking 
answer; 1 will give you the minstrel." There Is no instance 
of gleek man being used for a minstrel, nor Is glig man 
given in any glossary that 1 can find; so that Douce'e 
statement must be taken as a mere assertion. Olig le 
certainly an old A. Sax. form of gUte, and minstrels were 
called glce^men; but the connection between glig and 
gleek is purely Imaginary. From the ret«)rt of the musi- 
cian “I will give you the serving^creature," it Is most pro- 
bablo Peter’s expression was nothing more than a piece of 
nonsense coined for the occasion. 

196. Lino 119; I unll canp no crofcAete.— This is evi- 
dently a humorous ailaptatlon of the phrase '*I will carry 
no coals. ” See note 3 of this play. 

197. Line 128: “Trhcn^riptn»;j7rir/,”&c.— These Ijpes are 
from The Paradise of Daintie Devises by Hichard Edwards, 
the auttior of the old play Damon and Pythias, 1571. 
Griping gi’ief seems to have been a favourite poetical ex- 
pression of this time. As to musie with her silver sound, 
we find in The Two Merry Milk-Maids, a comedy by JT. C. 
(1620), i. 2: 

for mitsicke •wttK his Stiver Knel 
rinfrs us all in at the blew Bell. 

198. Line 135: Pretty!— So Q. 1; and it has been generally 
adopted by all editors. Q. 2 has Prates: Q. 8 Ff. Pratest: * 
Q. 4, Q. 6 Pratee. So again below, line 188, for Pretty too of 
Q. 1, Prates to, Pratest to, or Pratee to are substituted. It 
is possible Q. 8 and Ff. ore right, and the reading should be 
Pratest^Thou prate8t,%.e. "You talk nonsense." BComm- 
sen would read Prafee, like LooVee, Hark*ee, <&c. If we 
are to adopt any of the readings of Q. 1, this seems cer- 
tainly one of the most probable ones. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

199. Line l:ffl may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 
-4k 1 has eye of sleep, although other Qq. and Ff. have 
truth. Various emendations have been suggested, sooth. 
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ruth, toothsr aUi^p, ftCr Kinnear, in hie Ornces Shakesp. 
hiM the ** flattering toys eteep/* quoting from Winter'a 
Tale, lit. 8. 80, **])reaniB are toy#;*' but this la not very 
decisive. Sye In the aenee of sight la certainly quite aa 
intelligible aa truth, I would suggest that troth (though 
Ohly another form of truth) was, very probably, the word 
really Intended in Q. 2. and following early editions. 

800, Lines 2-11 ; This joyful presage of Borneo's dreams, 

,, just 08 he Is going to hear what proves the doubly fatal 
news of Juliet’s (supposed) death, la one of the most 
dramatic touches in the play. The whole of this scene is 
remarkable for its quiet strength. 

(' 801. Line 16: How doth my ladyf that I auk again . — 

fh 1 reads* ’*How fares my Juliet?” Qq. Ff. read, How 
doth my Lady Juliets which looks like a mixture ol the 
reading of Q. 1 and the reading given in the text. The 
exact repetition of tlic same words is more forcible than 
any variation of the sentence. 

^808. Line 24: 

Js it even eol [He pauses, overcome by his grief.] 
then I defy you, stare! 

Printed in Ff. as two lines; probably to indicate the pause 
as given in our stage-direction. Note here the concen- 
trated majesty of grief in Borneo, expressed by so few 
and such solemn words. What a different creature is 
t^is from the passionate boy, who flung himself in a 
paroxysm of tears and sobs on the ground, because he 
was in danger of being denied the enjoyment of his new 
love for some days! (iii. 3). All Qq. but Q. 1, and Ff. read 
deny instead of defy. Q. 1 has **defy my stars.** Cer- 
tainly, defy seems the better word. Borneo is reticent 
here in his grief; but how deeply he is moved is shown 
by what Balthazar says (line 28) : ^ 

Your looks are pale and wild. 

808. Line 37: I do rememheran apofAecary.— This de- 
scription had evidently been much elaborated fi«m the 
earlieiMraft given in Q. 1; if that be a correct version of 
its original form. Its introduction at this point has been 
severely criticised ; but for an admirable defence of its 
propriety, see Knight’s long note on the passage. 

804. Line 43: An alligator #tu/'d.--This seems to have 
been a sine-qttd-non of an apothecary's sliop down to a 
much later time than Shakespeare’s. (Compare Garth’s 
Dispensary.) All the details of this description are very 
exact. 

806. Line 67: that UTTERS fAem.^The use of the verb 
to utter, namely, "to sell to the public,” is now only 
preserved in the phrase ** to utter false coin.” 

806. Line70: '‘Need and oppression stareth in thine eyes. 
— Qq. and Ff. all read starveth: the reading in the text is 
taken from Otway’s Caius Marius, in which so much is 
borrowed from this play. Certainly there is no authority 
for the change; and, but for the fact that it is difflcnlt to 
understand how need and oppression could be said to 
starve fn the eye, We might scruple to adopt it The ex- 

^•presaion famine is in thy cheeks, which is so forcible, is 
anrely much weakened if we retain starveth, 

807. Llpe 76: I PAT thy poverty, and not thy 
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Q. 2, Q. 8, JBt. all rekd pray; ^ though this readiiqif has 
been almost universally rejecMd, it may be the right one; 
the meaning being, •'/ pray—i.e. I address my request-*- 


to thy poverty, and not thy will** 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


806. Line 6: to associate ma— All members of unen- 
•closed orders, tliat is to say, members of leliglous orders 
allowed to go out of the precincts of their monastery, 
are enjoined, when possible, to take a companion of tto 
order with them. Thia Injunction, {rbich does not amount 
to an absolute rule, is not. as sogne of the commentators 
seem to think, peculiar to the ^Eranctsoans. 

868. Line 7: Here in this city.— For the puiposes of 
this scene, Shakespeare deviates here front ^he story in 
the poem, by making the pestilence in Verona, and not. 
in Mantua. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 

810. Churchyard, dbc.— Hunter thinks that ’"Shake- 
speare, or some writer whom he followed, had in his mind 
the churchyard of St. Mary the Old, in Verona, and the 
monument of the Scallgers wliich stood in it.’’ This 
monument is spoken of by Coryat as being "an exceeding 
sumptuous mausoleum, that I saw not the like in Italy” 
(Crudities, vol. 11. p. 114). According to Singer, the 
lovers are said to have been burled in a vault of Fermo 
Maggiore, a Franciscan monastery ** which was burnt 
down some years since. A sarcophagus, said to he that 
of Juliet, was removed from the ruins, and is still shown 
at Verona.” But the only church of that name, San Fer- 
mo Maggiore, Is in Verona, and still exists. The sarco- 
phagus shown as Juliet's tomb is generally considered 
utterly unau then tic. 

811. Line 3: Voider yond yew-trees, — (^1 reads this 
Ew-tree: all the other Qq. and'Ff. have **yond young 
trees” (Q. 4, yong). In Holland’s Plinie, b. xvl., c. 10. yew 
is yvgh. Cliaucer writes it ew; Spencer eugh; Dryden 
has yeugh (Virgil, Georgies, b. ii.). From the reading of 
Q. 4 it is probable the form of the word in the MS. of thia 
passage was yugh. 

818. Line 8: As signal that thou hear^st some thinly ap- 
proach.— VfaXkeT points out (vol. i. p. 223) that tile accent ' 
here is required on thing. F, 1 (which, however, has 
hearest, probably by mistake) prints some, thing, as we 
have printed it, in two words Below (line 18), where the > 
accent is on some, F.'l iprints it as one word, something. 

818. Line 21: MUFFLE me, night; atcAito. — Steevens 
quotes Drayton's Tolyolblon: 

But suddenly the clouds which on the winds do Ay, 

Do mi(^€ him againe. ' , , 

So Milton, In Comus, " Unmuflle ye faint stars.” Temiy- , 
son uses the word muffle in three or four places^ e.g. in 
the Princess; 

Tlie full sea glazed with tntidlai moonUght; , 

a line Intended, I Imagine, to (lescxihe the bight of a 
moon, muflled in clouds, on the sea. , , • 

814. Enter Romeo, AMD BalfAosar.— Q. 2, Q|. 8^Pf«» all 
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ACt V. 

hM ^ShlUr mmeo and l^ter. In Brooke ond Pointer 
Peter te i^iaoo'e eervant.* So In Bandello's norel he li 
onlled Pteteft . ^ 

ZinoVsS: Wh^ -f d$$c«nd into this bed efdeath.--- 
' Thte Menw ite prove that a vault. Into which the descent 
wai by ttep8» such as Is represented on Mr. Irving’s stage, 
wait what Shakespeare here intended to describe. 

816. line $6: In i>BaR empteptnent.— The word dear Is 
need in many aensee; its exact derivation is disputed: 
here it means^ ^'aad and yet precious.” See Note 223, 
Love’S' labour’s Lost, e 

817. ' Line M.-^The incident of Paris and Borneo meet- 
ing at the tomb is Shakespeare’s own invention ; it is not 
found in any known vMVlon of the play. For the beauti- 
ful speech of Borneo’s, which follows, there If no material 
in Brooke’S (oem. 

618. Line 68: J do DEFT tAy OONJURATIONS.— So Q. 1, 
undoubtedly the right reading. Q. 2 here has eommir- 
often; the other Qq. and Ff. (subBtantiully) eofumiseralion, 
which makes nonsense. Conjuration has here nothing to 
do with any necromantic proceedings ; it simply means i 
“earnest entreaties.” So in Look About You (1600), sc. 14: 
What needs more copt/ur^ait'fiu, gracious mother? 

— Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 436. 

For used in the sense of refuM^ compare King John, 
ill. 4. 28: 

No. I all counsel, all redress. 

819. Line Sit a fontem.— Tliis means a round or octa- 
gonal turret, full of windows, called a lotivre or lantern, 
by which cathedipls, balls, and even large kitchens, are 
sometimes lighted and ventilated. There is a beautiful 
one in Ely Cathedral. 

880. Line 90; A Usfhininfj before death.— X proverbial 
expression (Bohn’s Handbook of Proverbs, p. 65). Chap- 
man uses it twice, and we find it in the Death of Bobert, 
Earl of Huntingdon, il. 2: 

I thought it was a lightenitis before deatli. 

—Dodsley, vol. vlii. p. a66. 

Many gi'eat and good men have died with a jest upon 
their lips; but the expression refers, probably, to the 
deceptive rallying of strength and reason wtiich often 
takes pbice before death. 

881. Line 92: Death, that hath euek’d the honey of thy 
breath.— Compaie the well-known passage in Hamlet (iii. 

1. 168, 164): 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched. 

That suit'd the honey of bis music vows. 

888. Line 96: And deaUCe paldl^Jlag is not advanced 
fftdrs,— Compare Samuel Daniel’s Complaint of Bosamond: 

^ , And nought respecting Death (the last of Pains) 

* ' plac’d hlsjta/r CotourO{\h' Ensign of his Might) 

Upon his new-got Spoil before his Right 

. —Works (edn. 1718), vol. i. p. 59. 

This Is one of the four passages In this act which bear so 
strong a resemblance to passages in Daniel’s pobra, that 
eoiiBiderink the latter work was printed, probably. In 
1692, there can be little doubt, as Mslone Suggests, that 
Shakespeare had read recently Daniel’s poem, “before be 
wrote the last act of the present tragedy.” 


888. Liue 116: A dateless baryain to engroSstng death ! 
-—This Is one of the lines which may well countenance 
the theory that Shakespeare, at one time or other during 
hla life, was a limb of the law. Such a legal epithet as en- 
grossinff, applied to death in so pathetic a speech, certainly 
smacks of an attorney’s offloe. 

881 Lines 121, 122: 

how oft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled at gravest 
Alluding to a popular superstition that to stumble augured 
some coming danger or misfortune. Compare 111. Henry 
VI. Iv. 7. 11, 12: 

For many men that stumd/e at tli« threshold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks witliln. 

&6. Line 137: lender this YKW-free.— Qq. and Ff. read 
yoten^ tree (Q. 2 yong), as in the fonner passage, lino 8 of 
this scene. If we read yew-trees there, it seems we ought 
to read yew-tree here; youmj tree has no particular force 
in this passage. It is not necessary to suppose, as Ulrid 
suggests, that by reading yew-tree we make Shakespeare 
represent Balthasar and the page of County Farls as 
sld&plng under the same tree. Yew-trees wore common 
enough in churchyards; tlioy were probably planted at 
first in a belt, partly or entirely round Uie churchyard, 
though in many of our old English churchyards only one 
old tree survives. 

886. Line 148: O comfortable /mr/- Compare King 
Lear. i. 4. 327. 328: 

yet have 1 left a daughter, 

Who, 1 am sure, is kind and com/ortab/t. 

It means here “ able to give comfort” 

287. Lines 163. 104: 

O churl I BRINK all; and LEAVE no friendly drop 

To help me after t 

So Q. 1, Q 5; but Q. 2 has drunke and left, while Q. 8, Q. 4^ 
and Ff. have: 

drinke all and left no friendly drop. 

It is as well to avoid tlie awkward word drunk, if possible. 
The latter reading may bo defended; “and left no ff)endty 
drop.” may be explained “and no friendly drop is left for 
mo.” I am not certain whether a note of exolainatiou ( 1 ) 
would not be better than one of interrogation (1) at the 
end of the sentence as printed in our text 

888 Line 170; there rest, and let me die. —Qq. and Ff. 
have rust; in Q. 1 the passage runs: 

O happy flagger thou shalt end my feare, 

Xest in my bosome, thus 1 come to thee. 

The reading rust has been defended; and certainly the 
word Is characteristio in the context, but, on. the whole, ' 
rest is preferable. Juliet could hardly im^lne their 
bodies would remain so long undiscovered that the dagger 
would have time to rust. 

889. Line 206: And IS mis-sheathed in my daughtes's 
bosom /—Some editors print if for is. following Q. 2. But 
“/or, fo, his house** (i.e. the dagger’s sheath) “is etnpty 
on the back of Montague;* is a parenthesis; the emd coup- 
ling the two verbs hath mUta'en (1, 208). is mis-sheathed. 
Perhaps the right reading may be “ ’t IS mU-sheaihed.** 

880. Line 216: Seal up the mouth cf OVTRAOB for a 
whUe. —The ingenious author of the MS. notes in Collier'S 
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. ACT V. Seen® 8. 


Am V. I^e 8 . WOBDS PECULIAR TO 

yondflriul Folio could not tolerate outrage, bo he alteved 
it to outfiry. This effort of invention was quite unnecea- 
Bai^, as outrage makes very good Mnse, indeed better 
thafir outcry. Compare I. Henry VI.' Iv. 1. 125-127: 

are you not asham'd 
With this immodest clamorous mtrAge 
^ To trouble and disturb the klnff and us? 

881. I4ne 220 ctsey.—The omission on the stage of some 
Of what follows on the death of the two lovers may be 
regretted, even from a dramatic point of view. The agi- 
tated iitteninces of lAdy CapiUet and Capulet, the dis- 
covery of the bodies, and the arrest of the Friar and 
Balthasar, all tend to increase the effect of the scene. 
But this long speech of the Friar’s, and all that follows 
up to within a few lines of the end, is terribly dull and 
commonplace, and if retained in the acting version would 
weaken the end of the tragedy. 

888. Line 247: AS this dire night .— For a similar instance 
of the redundant as compare Jul. Cies. v. 1. 72, 73: 

This Is ray birth-day; as this very day 
Was Cassius born. 


ROMEfi AND JULIET. 

888. LinB 275: This Utter he^arlg hid me give hie father, 
«»This is a very inharmonlous^ine. According to 
(Vers. p. 67) and Abbott [Shak. Grammar (ed. 3), p. 8461 
fetter should here be pronqunced as a monosyllable Uttre, 
Even then the line would be better if it stood: 

This letter he bid me give his father early, 
or, 

This letter he bid me early give his father. 

• 834. Line 296: a BRACE of Hnmen.— Meaning Mer- 

cutio and Paris. See iii. 1. 114, where Borneo, speaking 
of Mercutio, says: • 

* This gentleman the /rittre's near ally, 

and Farls, in iii. 5. 181 (accordjpg to Q. IX is spoken of as: 

A gentlem.'in cA princely parentage. 

The reading is no5fa in all the other copies^ so that thb 
does nut go for much; but it may be inferred he was the 
second kinsman intended. Braee is generally used,. It 
has been noted by Steevens, when applied to men In a 
contemptuous sense, but that is certainly not tlie case in 
this passage. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Note — T he addition of sub., adj., verb. adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (’^) are printed as two separate words in^Q. 2 and F. 1. 



Act 

He. 

Line 

Affray (verb) , , 

lit. 

b 

83 

Agate-stone. . .. 

1. 

4 

65 

Agile. 

iii. 

1 

171 

AU-cheoring. . . 

i. 

1 

140 

Alligator 

V, 

1 

43 

AmbUBcadoes. . 

i. 

4 

84 

Amerce 

iii. 

1 

105 

Angelical 

iii. 

2 

75 

Awaking (aub.) 

V. 

3 

258 

Baptized 

ii. 

2 

50 

Bedaubed 

iii. 

2 

65 

^Beggar-maid.. 

il. 

1 

14 

Behoveful 

Iv. 

8 

8 

Beuellce 

i. 

4 

81 

Bepainti 

IL 

2 

80 

Bescreoned 

il. 

2 

52 

Botossed 

V. 

3 

70 

Blaze9 

ill 

3 

151 

Bow-boy 

11. 

4 

10 

Bower (verb) . . 

iii. 

2 

81 

Bump (sub.)... 

i. 

3 

53 

Candle-holder.. 

i. 

4 

38 

Cheveril (sub-X 

«. 

4 

88 

Chop-iogic> .. . : 

iii. 

5 

150 


1 VedUa and Adonis, 901. 
OIn.tho sense of **to make 
7b bUue, in the ordlnaiy 
isnaa, is oaed ta several passagee. 
9 C8o|>4ogiC|Xm4bMf of Q*) only. 


Act 8c. liino 


*i3hurch-door .< 

iii. 

1 

100 

Coach-maker... 

i. 

4 

00 

’’Cock-a-hoop... 

i. 

5 

83 



1 

C 

Collar ^ 

i. 

4 

62 

Contrary (verb) 

i. 

5 

87 

Cot-queau 

iv. 

4 

0 

Court-cupboard 

i. 

5 

8 

Death-darting . 

iii. 

2 

47 

Death-marked, 

ml. 0 


Deliciousness .. 

ii. 

0 

12 

*Dew-dropping 

i. 

4 

103 

Dove-featliered 

iii. 

2 

70 

( 

i. 

3 

30 

Dove-heuse.. .. -j 

i. 

3 

35 

Dowdy 

iL 

4 

44 

Drivelling 

ii. 

4 

95 

Duellist 

ii. 

4 

27 

Earliness 

il. 

3 

39 

Earthen 

V. 

1 

46 

Earth-treading 

1. 

2 

25 

Easter 

iii. 

1 

30 

Elf-locks 

i. 

4 

90 

Eiidart 

i. 

3 

98 

Enpierced — 

i. 

4 

19 

Fantastioo .... 

11. 

4 

Si 

Fashlon-inongkr ii. 

4 

85 

Fettle.^, 

111. 

6 

154 


78 


Field-bed 

Act Be. Lino 
ii. 1 4U 

•^Fiery-footed .. 

iii. 

2 

1 

Film (sub.).... 

i. 

4 

63 

Fishifled 

Ji. 

4 

40 

^Flattering-sweet ii. 

2 

141 

Flecked 

ii. 

3 

3 

Flirt-gills 

ii. 

4 

102 

Franciscan 

V. 

2 . 

1 

Gadding 

iv. 

2 

10 

(jlooming 

v. 

3 

305 

Grasshopper. . . 

i. 

4 

00 

Gray-coated . . . 

i. 

4 

04 

Gray-eyed 

ii. 

3 

1 

Hayv 

ii. 

4 

27 

Hazel (adj.) ... 

iii. 

1 

22 

Healthsome . , . 

iv. 

3 

34 

Heartless 9 

i. 

1’ 

73 

Iiereal)outs.... 

v. 

1 

38 

High loue 

1. 

3 

38 

Highmostv 

ii. 

5 

0 

Hist 

il. 

1 

159 

Hiint's-iip 

iii. 

5 

34 

Hurdle 

iii. 

5 

160 

Idles (verb).... 

ii. 

6 

19 

*IH-dlvining... 

iii. 

5 

64 


t A term of fencing, 
t Pilgrim, 879; Lucrece, 471, 1981. 
oSonnet, vU. 9. 



Act He. Lino 

nil-shaped 

V. 

1 

44 

Immoderately. 

iv. 

1 

6 

Inauspicious . . 

V. 

3 

111 

Jaunt (sub.)... 

il. 

6 

26 

^Judgment-place 1. 

1 

100 

Lady-bird 

i. 

3 

3 

*LammaB-eve .. 

{!: 

3 

3 

10 

23 

’’^Lanunas-tide.. 

1. 

3 

10 

Lantern 7 

V. 

3 

84 

LastB (sub.). ... 

i. 

2 

41 

*Lazy-paciug9. 

il. 

2 

31 

Life-weary 

^Long-ezperi- 

V- 

1 

62 

enced lo 

iv. 

1 

60 

Love-devouring 

ii. 

0 

7 

Lore-performing Hi. 

2 

6 

^Loving-Jealous 

ii. 

E 

182 

Lure (verb) 

11. 

2 

169 

•'^falden-widowed lU. E* 

136* 

Marchpane. . . . 

i. 

6 

9 

*Mark-man.... 

1. 

1 

212 

Minim 

il. 

4 

25 


7InitBaTeMtectiifalaensjB. See 
note 219. 

tie. a shoemaker'a lasA 

tSeenoteTO. 

iOLacteoe,im 



WOBDI^ P£CDLIAR TO ROMEO ANP JULIET. 


' Act l«^e 


Misadventure . \ 

’ r, 

. T, 

X 

S 

in 

188 

Mlsadventuredi ProL 7. 


MitappUed.. .. 

u. 

3 

81 

Misbehaved . . . 

iu. 

3 

148 

Mis-sheathed .. 

V. 

8 

206 

Kis-termed . . . 

iU. 

3 

21 

Mistrllke 

m. 

3 

73 

Monthly (adv.), 

11. 

8 

110 

Mouse-hunt... 

Iv. 

4 

11 

Keedly 

iU. 

2 

117 

I^e^hbottr-staiiied i. * 

89 

^New-beloved . 

ii.i 

Dhor. 12 

Nick-name (sub.) ii. 

1 

el2 

*Nimble-plnloned ii. 

6 

7 

O’ercovered.. . , 

Iv. 

1 

82 

O’erperch . . 

11. 

2 

60 

Overset 

iiL 

5 

137 

Pantry 

1. 

# 

102 

Pastry 

iv. 

4 

2 

Pllcheri 

iii. 

1 

84 

Pink ■ 

! 

1 11. 

4 

4 

61 

6‘i 

Flats 3 (verb) . . 

i. 

4 

89 

Poperin* 

il 

1 

.38 


t Tlere it moans ‘*a scabbard” 
‘■^pilelur>^pilekanl Is used in 
Twelfth Night, 111. 1. 96. 
s A liover's Complaint* 8. 

3 Tlie Anglloisud name of a 
hind of pear. (See foot*ttote to 
text). 


' ii 

Act 0e. bins 

Ppultioe 

It, 

3 

06 

*Pretiiooa-jfnloed it 

a 

8 

Prlek-Bong .... 

U. 

4 

28. 

Princox. 

1. 

5 

88 

Profaners 

L 

1 

80 

Proverbed .... 

I. 

4 

87 

Quinces 

Iv. 

4 

2 

Rat-catcher.. . . 

iU. 

1 

78 

Reeky* 

Iv. 

1 

& 

Reflex* (sub.).. 

iii. 

6 

20 

Ropery 

11. 

4 

154 

Rushed* 

ill. 

3 

26 

Saint-seducing. 

1. 

1 

220 

Sallow 

il. 

3 

70 

*Savage-wild . . 

V. 

3 

37 

Scant (adv.).. . . 

1. 

2 

104 

Scathe (verb). . 

1. 

6 

86 

Searchers 

V. 

2 

8 


fiv, 5 

117 

Serving-creature 

llv. 5 

119 

^Sharp-ground 

iii. 

3 

44 

Sharps (sub.) . . 

iii. 

6 

28 

Shoemaker 

i. 

2 

30 

Silver-sweet ... 

ii. 

2 

160 

Sln-absolvcr. . . 

iii. 

3 



* Supposed by some to be an* 
other form of rMehy, 'which oc- 
curs three times. 

A Used as a verb in I. Henry VT. 
V. 4. 87. 

A Used as a transitive verb. 
See note 130. 



Act Bo. Line 

Singleness?.... 

11. 4 

70 

*SiDgle- 80 led . . 

il. 4 

69 

*Skains-mateB. 

11. 4 

163 

Slip* 

ii. 4 

51 

Slowed........ 

iv. 1 

16 

Sliig-arbed. — 

iv. 6 

2 

Smatter 

iii. 6 

172 

Snowy 

i. 5 

50 

*Sober^Buited .. 

iii. 2 

11 

*Sooii-8pe6dfng 

V. 1 

60 

Stakes* (verb). 

i. 4 

16 

Star-crossed . . . 

Prol. a. 

»StiU-waking.. 

i. 1 

187 

Sweeting*® — 

ii. 4 

86 

Swung 

i. 1 

118 

Tackled 

il. 4 

201 

^Tallow-face .. 

iii. 5 

158 

’‘Tassel-gentle . 

il. 2 

160 

Tithe-pig 

i. 4 

79 

Top-gallant 

ii. 4 

202 

Towards (adv.). 

i. 5 

124 


7 Here used simplicity. It 
occurs in Bonnet viii. B ‘ ouhbacy . 

8 Used in a quibbllnf; sense .‘is 
**a piece of false money." So 
Venus and Adimis, 515. 

9 In the sense of “ to fix like a 

stake in the ground; " in the sense 
of "to wager" the verb is used 
elsewhere by Bhakospoare (Cymb. 
V. 5. 1881. I 

10 A kind of apple. | 



Act 8c. Lluo 

Traces** (8Ub.)L 

i. 

4 

61 

Trim (adv.) 

ii. 

1 

13 

Tuner 

il. 

4 

30 

Vnattalnted. . . 

i. 

2 

90 

Uncomfortable 

iv. 

5 

00 

Unharmed .... 

i. 

1 

217 

Unplagued .... 

i. 

6 

19 

Unseemly 

ill. 

3 

112 

Unstnffed 

ii. 

3 

37 

Untalked 

111. 

2 

7 

Up-flll 

ii. 

3 

7 

Up-roused .... 

ii. 

3 

40 

Upturned 

ii. 

2 

29 

Varsal 

ii. 

4 

210 

IVaddlcd 

i. 

3 

39 

Waggon-spokes 

i. 

4 

50 

Waverer 

il. 

3 

89 

Wcddlng-bed.. j 

f *• 

5 

137 

illl. 

2 

130 

’’WoU-apparelled i. 

2 

27 

Wlnd-swlft.... 

Without-book*9 

ii. 

5 

8 

(adj.) 

I. 

4 

7 

Wolvish-ravening iii. 

2 

76 

World-wearied 

V. 

3 

112 


Yew-tree 13 (plural) | * jgJ 


11 A part of the harness. 
13 See note 48. 

13 Bee nut-es 211* 325. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOFIED. 

Note Act Be. Line 

27. i. 2. 32. Wliicb, on more view, of many mine, being one. 

168. Iv. 1. 88. To live unstained wife to iny sweet love. 

201. V. 1. 15, How doth ray lady? that I ask again. 

ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUCJGESTED. 

Note Act 8c. Line 

25. i. 2. 15. She is tlie hopeful lady of my ee. 

117. ill. 2. 0, That r an- eyes may wink. 

199. V. 1. 1. If 1 may trust the flattering troth of sleep. 

229. V. 3. 205. And ’t U niis-sheathed. 

233. V. 3. 275. This letter he bid me give his father early; 

or, This letter he bid me early give his father. 

79 




KING HENKY VL-Pabt I. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


King Hsnry the Sixth. 

J OHK, Duke ov Bedford, uncle to the King, and 
Regent of France. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucertku, uncle to the 
King, and Protector, 

Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, great-uncle 
to the King. 

Henry Beaufort, great-uncle to tlie King, Bishop 
of Winchester, and afterwards Cardinal. 

John Beaufort, Earl, afterwards Duke of Somer- 
set. 

Richard Plantagenet, son of Richard late Earl 
of Cambridge, afterwards Duke of York. 

Richard Beauchami*, Karl of Warwick. 

Thomas Montague, Earl of Salisbury. 

William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 

Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury. 

John Talbot, his son. 

Edmund MoRnMER, Earl of March, 

Sir John Fastolff. 

Sir William Lucy. 

Sir William Glan.sdalk, 

Sir Thomas Gargravk. 

Mayor of London. * 

Woodvile, Lieutenant of the Tower. 


Vernon, of the White Rose or York faotf& 
Basset, of the Bed Rose or Lancastei* faction, 

A Lawyer. 

Mortimer’s Gaolers. 

• 

Charles. 

Reignier, Duke of Anjou, md titular King of 
Naples. • 

Philip le Bon, Duke of l^uigundy. 
i John, Duke of Alen 9 on. 

Bastard op Orleans. ^ 

Governor of Paris. 

Master Gunner of Orleans, and his Son. 

General of the French forces in Bordeaux. 

A French Sergeant. 

A Poi-ter. 

An old Shepherd, father to Joan la Pucelle. 

Margaret, daughter to Reignier, afterwards mar- 
ried to King Henry. 

Countess of Auvbrgnk 

Joan la Pucelle, commonly called Joan of Arc. 

Lords, Warders of the Tower, Heralds, Officers, 
Soldiers, Messengers. 

Fiends appearing to La Pucella 


ScKNE— Partly in England and partly in France. 


HISTOBIC PERIOD. 

Prom the death of Henry V., Auguat Slat, 1422, to the overture of marriage made by Suffolk to 
Margaret on behalf of Henry VI., towards the end of 1444. 


TIME OP ACTION. 


The time of this play, according to Daniel, compriaea eight days with intervals: 


Day 1: Act I. Scenes 1 to 6.— Interval. 
Day 2: Act It. Scenes 1 to 6. 

Day 3: Act III!. Scene 1.— Interval. 
Day 4; Act III. Scene 2. 

Day 6: Act III. Scene 3.— Interval. 


Day 6: Act III. Scene 4; Act IV. Scene 1.— 
Interval 

Day 7: Act IV. Scenes 2 to 7; Act V. Scenes 
1 to 3.— Interval 
Day 8: Act V. Scenes 4, 6. 
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KING HENEY VI.-PAET 1 


INTRObuCTION, 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

As far as we know this play was not printed 
before it appeared, among the “ Histories,” in 
the Foli(^ 1623 (F. 1). It will be more con- 
venient to treat this play separate from the 
other two parts of Henry VI. as it was derived 
from a totally different source. What that 
source was we do not know ; but there can be 
little doubt, as far as the internal evidence goes, 
that he founded it on some old play, written 
perhaps by more than one author. There are 
traces of Shakespeare’s hand in the language 
of some of the scenes, as well as in part of the 
dramatic construction ; but what work he did 
on this play, we can have little doubt, was done 
at the very earliest period of his career as a 
writer or adapter of plays. I shall not attempt 
to follow many recent editors and coninicnta- 
tors in assigning, exactly and confidently, to 
Shakespeare, and to the other supposed author 
or authors, their different shares in this play. 
Suffice it to say that the ear of one familiar 
w'ith Shakespeare’s versification will at once 
protest against many of the passages in this 
play being assigned to his pen ; even allowing 
for the fact that they were part of his earliest 
work. Who the authors were of the play which 
Shakespeare retouched we do not know. Rob- 
ert Greene, Peele, and Marlowe, may all have 
had some shsire in it ; so, at least, it has been 
confidently stated by some editora Lodge 
and Nash are also supposed by some commen- 
• tators to have had a,hand in its composition ; 
but there is no extenial evidence on that point 
whatsoever. There is no reason to believe 
that Shakespeare openly co-operated with any 
other author or authors in the writing of 
this play; it is more probable that he took 
the old play, which he found in the theatre, 
and slightly altered and improved it, having 


then, in his mind, the determination to com- 
plete the series of the plays with those two 
which are now known as the Second and Third 
Parts of Henry VJ. Both, as w’e shall sec, 
when we come to consider the literary history 
of those plays, were probably adaptations from 
some other author’s works. 

Finally, as to the question whether the fii*bt 
part of Henry VI. has any claim to rank 
amongst Shakespeare’s plays, we shall, on the 
one side, be impressed with the fact that, 
although he mentions Titus Andronicus, Meres 
(Palladis Tamia, 15i)8) does not mention the 
First Part of Henry V I. amongst Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. On the other hand, the fact of this 
play being included in tlie First Folio is almost 
positive proof that there is, at least, some of 
iSlnikeapeare’s work in it. 

Tlie contemporary references to the First 
Part of Henry VI. — considering it distinct 
from the Second juid Thinl Parts — consist of 
the various entries in Henslowe’s Diary, which 
will be more properly considered in th^Stage 
History of the play; and the following p^issage 
from Nash’s “Pierce Penilesse his supjdication 
to the Diuell. 1592.” Sign. F 3. [4to.]: “How 
would it have joyed brave Talbot (the terror 
of the French) to thinke that after hee had 
lyne two hundred yeares in his Toombe, he 
should triumphe againe on the Stage, and 
have his bones newe embalmed with the teares 
of ten thousand spectators at least, (at severall 
times) who, in the Tragedian that represents 
his person, imagine they behold him fresh 
bleeding.” There can be little doubt that this 
reference is to the First Part of Henry VI., 
aa it is the only play we know of, in which 
Talbot figures as a character ; and he is de- 
scribed as “a terror to the French” in i. 4. 42 : 

Here, said they, is f/te terror offM Fref^idi. 

83 ^ 
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Also, as Stokes observes: *Hhe word triumph 
recalls the end of the sad scene of act iii., and 
La Fucelle’s words [ill. 3. 5j: 

Let frantic Talbot triuviph for a while ; 

whilst the remark about ‘the spectators be- 
holding him fresh bleeding* vividly reminds us 
of the beginning of act iv. sc. 7” (Chrono- 
logical Order of Shakespeare*s Plays, p. 9). 

This play was lii*st entered in the Register 
of Stationers* Hall, on 8th November, 1623, 
amongst those of Shakespeare’s plfiya “as are 
not formerly entered to other men,” under the 
title of “The Third Parte of Henry the Sixt 
but the editors of the Folio assigned to it the 
more correct title which it now bears, and 
placed it in its proper chronological order. 

As to the exact date of the play we learn 
from the entry in Henslowe’s Diary, that the 
play which he calls inditferently : “henery the 
vj.” and “ hary ** or “ harey the vi.** was pro- 
duce<l for the lirst time, in March, 1591 ; so 
that when Nash’s pami)blet was written there 
was time for its popularity to have Iwcome 
established. 

With regard to the historical foundation 
of this play Hall’s Chronicle appears to have 
been extensively used as well as Holinshed. 
It has been remarked that this play does not 
follow Holinshed as closely as Shakespeare 
does i.n his other historical plays; but it is 
only natural that the aiithor or authors should 
come to Hall for many of their detoils, as his 
Chronicle was especially devoted to the history 
of the wars between the two Houses of York 
and Lancaster and their 8ubscc|uent union in 
the House of Tudor. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

The first mention we have of the perfor- 
mance of this play is in Henslowe’s Diary in the 
entry referred to above (as heneiy the vj) 
“by my lord Strange’s mene,”' probably at the 
Rose Theatre. It was performed in this sea- 
son between March 7th and June 20th, 1591- 
1592; fourteen timea 

1 Lord Strand's Company was afterwards merged Into 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Company in 1694. 
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On thfc occasion of th| first representation' 
Henslowe’s share of the receipts amounted to 
£Zy 16«. 5rf., which appears to be a larger sum 
than he obtained by the single perfoimance of 
any other play ; at this time he had only “half 
the gallery” for his share. The receipts of the 
subsequent performances compare very favour- 
*ably with those of most other plays, so that 
there can be no doubt that, for some reason 
or other, this play of Henry VI. was a very 
popular one. It was rej^rc^uced in the fol- 
lowing season (January 29th to February 1st, 
1592-1593) twice. After this we find no re- 
cord of its performance in Henslowe, or else- 
where. Unless we are to believe that the re- 
collection of the defeat of the Armada in 1588 
was still fresh in the memory of the public, it 
is difficult to account for the great popularity 
of this dramatic record of Talbot’s achieve- 
ments, on the ground of there being any special 
circumstances in the events of tliat year, 1592, 
which were likely to stimulate the martial 
ardour of the people. At that time there cer- 
tainly was an English force, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Essex, fighting on French 
soil. It was engaged in helping the King of 
France against the Spaniards; but there does 
not appear to have been amongst them any 
commander who could, by any stretch of ima- 
gination, be compared to the great Talbot. 

There is nothing to show, as far as Hen- 
slowe’s Diary is concerned, whether this play 
of “henery the vj,” as he calls it, was the old 
play l>efore, or after, it had been retouched by 
Shakespeare ; but there can be little doubt it 
was the First Part of Henry VI. pretty well 
as we have it in the First Folio, and that it 
was the same play as that referred to by Nash 
in the passage quoted above. 

The only record we can find in Genest of 
the ])crformance of this play, or rather of 
Shakespeare’s version of it, is at Covent Gar- 
den, March 13th, 17.38: “By desire of several 
La^Ues of Quality— for Delane’s benefit, find 
not acted fifty years, Henry 6th part 1st” 
(vol. iii. p. 655). As a fact, Shakespeare’s play 
had never been acted, as far as we can trace, 
since his own time. The part of Talbot was 
taken by Delane ; that of Suffolk by Walker, 
and La Pucelle by Mrs. Hallam. It does not 
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appear that the pla)i was ever repelted. It 
formed one of the many revivals of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays which took place at 
this period, apparently at the desire of some 

Ladies of Quality.”* Whoever they were, it 
is very much to their credit that they should 
have caused a revival, if only for a very short 
period, of many of the plays of our greatest 
dramatic author, .which hiwl never been re- 
presented since the re-establishment of theatres 
at the Restoration. • 

At Dorset Garden, in 1681, was produced 
“Henry 6th, part 1st, with the Muixler of 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester” (Genest, 
vol. i. p. 302). It was an alteration of Shake- 
speare by John Crown or Crowiie. Of this 
play Genest says that it “ is chiefly made up 
of the first three acta of Shakspeare’s Henry 
the 6th — part 2d — it ends with a narration of 
Suffolk’s death, and with the breaking out of 
Cade’s rebellion — Crown has enlarged the parts 
of the Queen, Suffolk, and the Cardinal — he 
sometimes uses Shakespeare’s own words, and 
sometimes alters them, making large additions 
of his own. — Dr. Johnson says of the scene in 
which Cardinal Beaufort dies, that the beau- 
ties of it rise out of nature and truth, the 
superficial reader cannot miss them ; the pro- 
found can imagine nothing beyond them — ^yet 
even in this scene Crown has made insipid 
additions — it is preceded by about 30 or 40 
lines — Gloucester’s Ghost appears to the Car- 
dinal — and he falls into a swoon — In the Pro- 
logue Crown professes to have mended a good 
old play — adding — 

‘To-day we bring old gather’d herbs 'tis true, 

But such as in sweet Shakspoaro’s garden grew. 

And all his plants immortal you esteem, 

Your mouths are never out of taste with him.’ 

* * * He concludes the Prologue with say- 
ing that he had sprinkled — ‘A little vinegar 
► against the Pope.’” Qenest adds: “He should 
hawe said — not a little” (vol. i. p. 303). Lang- 
baine tells us that it was printed in quarto 
“and dedicated to Sr Charles Stdley” (sic). 
He adds: “This Play was oppos’d by the Popish 
Faction, who by their Power at Cotirt got it 
supprest : however it was well receiv’d by the 
Rest of the Audience” (Account of the English 


Dramatick Poets, p. 06). The official prohibi- 
tion of this version of Crowne’s does not seem 
to have procured for the suppressed play any 
factitious popularity, such as very ciften at- 
taches to a play suppressed for political reiisons. 

Henry VI. does not seem to have been heard 
of on the English stage again till Theophihw 
Cibber’s adaptation, produced at Drury Lane, 
J lily 5th, 1723. This does not appetar, however, 
to have contained any portion of Shakespeare’s 
First Part of Heniy VI. 

Neither Garrick, nor Edmund Kean, nor 
any other of our great Shakespearian actors, 
with one exception, seems to have ever contem- 
plated the representation of this play. Charles 
Kemble, however, prepared a condensed ver- 
sion of the three parts of Henry VI. in one 
play, which, with the exception of a few words, 
is entirely taken from Sliakespeare, and as an 
arrangement for the stage is very ingenioua 
We purpose printing this version — which does 
not appear ever to have been acted or pub- 
lished — at the end of the Third Part of Henry 
VI., from the unique copy that was in the 
possession of tlie late Sir Henry Irving. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

It is easy to underrate the merits of this 
play, knowing as we do tliat a very small 
portion of it is Shakespeare’s own work. But 
if we look at the purpose of it, and ju8ge it, 
not by the same standard with which we should 
judge such historical plays as King John, 
or the two parts of Henry IV., we shall find 
I that it possesses no small amount of merit It 
I professes to be nothing more than a compeii- 
I dioiis and dramatic sketch of the events which 
led to the fatal Wai‘S of the Roses, that con- 
tention between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster with which the two other parts of 
Henry VI. deal If we reaxl the play care- 
fully and without prejudice, we must admit 
that it fulfils this i)urj)ose very effectively. 
We are carried along through a series of more 
or. less spirited scenes; and two of the charac- 
ters, at least, excite both our interest and sym- 
pathy, namely, those of Talbot and Joan of 
Arc. The hero of this play, undoubtedly, is 
the great Talbot, who is here represented as a 
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thorough type of that heroic Englishman who 
even in these degenerate days is not, thank 
Heaven, an extinct being. We know from 
contemporaiy records that this play, either in 
its original edition, or after it liad been touched 
up by Shakespeare, was a very popular one. 
Men and women were to be found in those 
days, who would flock to a theatre to witness 
a mimic representation of the brave deeds of 
such a hero as Talbot, even as they might be 
found nowadays, though perhaps in a lower 
rank of life, crowding the theatre where the 
heroic deeds of a Gordon were repi'esented. 
The scenes, in which Talbot is the chief figure, 
are among the best in this play; and in act ii. 
a very powerful dramatic situation is only just 
missed. Had Shakespeai'e dealt with this 
play as he dealt with his material in other 
cases, he would have made of the scene between 
Talbot and the Countess of Auvergne very 
much more than is made of it in the play 
before us. In fact, as long as we are allowed 
to follow Talbot’s fortunes, without the inter- 
ruption of those tedious quarrels between 
Gloucester and Winchester, our interest never 
flags; while in the scene between the great 
general and his son, when the shadow of death 
lies dark and heavy on them both, a degi'ee 
of pathos is reached far above the general 
standard of the chronicle plays. 

Wigi regard to Joan of Arc, her character 
is drawn with a very vague and uncertain 
touch. It is almost impossible to say whether 
the author intended to admire her as a hero- 
ine, or to despise her as an impostor. Every 
now and then, the genuineness of her en- 
thusiasm, the nobleness of her self-sacrifice, 
and the almost superhuman coumge which 
she displays — courage moral as well as phy- 
sical — lead us to believe that the author in 
his own heart was above that vulgar and 
debased prejudice which would deform this 
heroic girl into a charlatan and strumpet. 
Such a height does this inconsistency attain 
in act V. scene 4 that it is really impossible to 
understand the author’s drift, unless we are to 
imagine that, in ministering to the worst pre- 
judices of the spectators, he was deliberately 
sacrificing his own convictions. There is a 
genuine ring in the speech, addressed by her 
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to her ifhglish persecutobrs, which is certainly 
not to be found in the absolutely inconsistent 
and cowardly pleas which she makes for a 
respite of her sentence. Nor is the scene be- 
tween lier and the fiends (act v. scene 3) dra- 
matically credible. It strikes one as written 
jn to please tlie vulgar, and to have been no 
part of the play as originally designed by the 
author. The renunciation ofther father, at the 
beginning of ac:t v. scene 4, is equally difficult 
to reconcile with her cha/heter in other parts 
of the play. There seems to be no object in 
her claiming to be of noble birtli, when she 
herself, in act i. scene 2, has proudly declared 
that she is really a shepherd’s daughter. The 
author does not succeed in conveying to us — 
supposing that such was his intention — the 
impression that Joan was a hypocrite or a con- 
scious impostor. Whether her visions were 
real or imaginary, there can be no doubt that 
she herself thoroughly believed in them. It 
is on her religious mission that she lays the 
greatest stress throughout. It is by her faith 
in this religious mission that she is sustained 
through every difficulty, that she is proof 
against physical fear, and — what is still more 
remarkable — proof against the discouragement 
which defeat, in her difficult and anomalous 
position, might fairly inspire. We feel at the 
end of this play that, in spite of her supposed 
traffic with fiends, or her miserable self-ac- 
cusation of incontinency, it is by her faith and 
by her purity that she will be enabled to meet 
the terrible death, to which she is condemned, 
without any outward sign or inward feeling of 
fear. Let it be understood that we are not 
now discussing Joan of Arc from the historic 
point of view, but from the di'amatic point 
of view, in which, on the whole, she is pre- 
sented to us in this play. While we are on 
this subject it may not be out of place to re- 
mark that it would have been a daring thing 
for any dramatist, in the time of the great 
“virgin queen” Elizabeth, to have attempted, 
too boldly or too openly, to exalt into a heroine 
the French peasant girl who, undoubtedly, did 
rescue her countiy from the domination of a 
foreign power. Joan did something more than 
mount a horse at the head of her troops, and 
address to them inspiriting harangues. Per- 
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haps Elizabeth would liave done quite fU nluch, 
had she had the opportunity. 

TBie construction of this play, always keep- 
ing in view its object and the vast number of 
incidents which it embraces, is not by any 
means so unskilful as that of many other con- 
temporary plays, including even some of those 
to which Shakespeare can fairly lay claim as^ 
his own. The dramatist evidently set before 
himself the task of showing how the great 
Civil War began, and how the evils, which 
beset the reign of ifenry VI., had their pri- 
mary origin in his unhappy marriage with 
Rcgiiier*a daughter. Appropriately enough the 
play ends with the speech of the treacherous 
Suffolk, setting forth the purpose which he but 
too well fulfilled. There are many passages 
which we might detach from the whole, pass- 
ages which, in spite of the unskilful treatment 
of the blank verse, are yet full of vigour, and 
by no means unworthy of Shakespeare’s pen. 
Such for instance is the speech of the Third 
Messenger in act i. scene 1; Talbot’s speech 
in act i. scene 4, descriptive of his own treat- 
ment by the French; the whole of the scene 
between Mortimer and Richard Plantagenet, 
containing some masterly touches of pathos; 
the scene between Winchester and Gloucester, 
act iii. scene 1; Pucelle’s appeal to Burgundy; 
Talbot’s denunciation of the cowardice of Fas- 
tolfe, and, notably, King Heniy’s speech in 


the same scene. Of the scene between Talbot 
and his son we have already spoken; this is 
generally admitted to be one of those which 
bears most traces of Shakespeare’s hand. Cer- 
tainly it also bears traces of belonging to his 
earliest period, and has evidently not been re- 
vised with any care; nor has it enjoyed those 
ffuishing touches which it wan his delight to 
put to those of his works, either adopted or of 
his own creation, for which he felt paii;icular 
affection; but there is true feeling and dra- 
matic power in both the scenes between father 
and son. Talbot’s dying speech in act iv. 
scene 7 is a very tine one; and the scene be- 
tween Suffolk and Margaret, though somewhat 
disfigured by the number of “daicfca” in it, is 
nevertheless very dramatic. 

Finally vre may dismiss this play with an 
exhoi'tfition to all students of Shakespeai'e not 
to slight it, but rather to study it as a most 
intfiresting specimen of the dramatic literature 
of our country in the time of Sliakespeai'e’s 
youth; a perioii which, from the vigour and 
brilliancy of some of the work which it pi*o- 
duced, was no unfit herald to the twenty years 
when Shakespeare’s sun eclipsed all the lesser 
lights of the poetic heaven, those years which 
gave to us the most noble storehouse of gi*eat 
thoughts, of tender sentiments, and of subtle 
analysis of human nature which the literature 
of any country possesses. 
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ACT I. 


ScEXE I. Abbey, 

Dead March, The Corpse of Kino Henry 
the Fifth, in state, is brought in, attended 
on by th^ Duke of Bedford, Regent of 
France; the Duke op Gloster, Protector; 
th^ Duke of Exeter, the Earl of War- 
wick, the Bishop of Winchester, Heralds, 
dsc. 

Bed, Hung be the heavens with black, 
yield day to night ! 

Comets, importing change of times and states, 

• Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting 
stars 

That have consented unto^ Henry’s death ! 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long! 
England ne’er lost a king of so much worth. 

^ Olo, England ne’er had a king until his 
time. • 

Virtue he had, deserving to command : 

;i;His brandish’d sword did blind men with 
\ his beams 10 

^ His arms spread wider than a dragon’s wings;] 

» CoMenUd unto, conspired together to bring about 
9 Bis hsams, U. its (the Bword’a) beama 


His sparkling eyes, replete with WTathfiil fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies is 
Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their 
faces. 


Fa;e, We mourn in black : why mourn we 
not in blood? 

Henry is dead, and never shall revive : 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend ; 

And death’s dishonourable victory 20 

We with our stately presence glorify, 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
[What! shall we curse the planets of mishap ; 
That plotted thus our glory’s overthrow? 

Or shall we think the subtJe-witted French ] 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, ; 
By magic verses have contriv’d his end ? ] ' 

Win, He was a king bless’d of the King of 
kings. 

Unto the French the dreadful judgment-day 
So dreadful will not be as was his sight* 30 
The battles of the Lord of hosts he fought: 
The church’s prayers made him so prosperoua 

9 old form of past tenaealffted. 

< His sight, U, the sight of him. 


w nat should 1 say ? his deeds exceed all speec 
He ne’er lift® up his hand but conauered. 
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Olo. The church! where is it? Had not 
churchmen pray’d, as 

His thread of life had not so soon decay’d : 

None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a school-boy, you may over-awe. 
Win, Gloster, whate’er we like, thou art 
protector, 

And lookest to command the prince and realm. 
Thy wife is proud; she holdeth thee in awe, 
More than God or religious churchmen may. 
Glo, Name not religion, for thou lov’st the 
flesh, 41 

And ne’er throughout the year to church thou 
go’st, 

Except it be to pray against thy foes. 
jBecf. Cease, cease these jars, and rest your 
minds in peace ! 

Let’s to the altar: — heralds, wait on us: 

Instead of gold, we ’ll offer up our arms; — 
Since arms avail not now that Henry ’s dead. — 
^[Posterity, await for wretched years, 

When at their mothers’ moist eyes babes shall 
suck; 

Our isle lie made a nourish^ of salt tears, dO 
And none but women left to wail the dead. ] 
Henry the Fifth, thy ghost I invocate: — 
Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 
Combat with adverse jilanets in tlie heavens ! 

A far more glorious stai* thy soul will make 
Than Julius Csesar or bright 

• Enter a Messenger, 

Mess, My honourable lords, health to you ! 
all! I 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of loss, of slaughter and discomfiture : 59 

Guienne, Champagne, Rheims, Rouen, Orleans, 
Paris, Gnysors,* Poictiers, are all quite lost. 
B&d, What say’st thou, man! before dead i 
Henry’s corse 

Speak softly, or the loss of those great towns 
Will make him burst his lead,^ and rise from 
death. 

Glo, Is Paris lost? is Rouen yielded up? 

If Henry were recall’d to life again, 

These news would cause him once more yield 
the ghost 

“T — 

> i\r0M/‘£»A=:niirfie. 

t QuynoTB, Giftor*. the capital of Le Vezin. 
a flfi lead^ te. his Uaden or inner coffin^ 
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Exe, feow were they)lost? what treachery 
was us’d? 

Mess, No treachery; but want of men and 
money. 

Amongst the soldiers this is muttered, ro 
That here you maintain several factions. 

And whilst a field should be dispatch’d and 
* fought, 

You are disputing of your g/^nerals: 

|[One would have lingering wars, with little/ 
cost; • \ j 

Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings; ^ 
A third man thinks, without expense at all, 

By guileful fair words peace may be obtain’d. 3^ 
Awake, awake, English nobility ! 

Let not sloth dim your honours' new-begot: 
Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. si 
Exe. Were our tears wanting to this funeral. 
These tidings would call forth their flowing 
tides. 

Bed, Me they concern; Regent I am of 
France. — 

Give me my steeled coat ! I ’U fight for France. 
Away with these disgraceful wailing robes ! 
t Wounds will I lend the French, instead ofJ 
eyes, I 

To weep their intennissive miseries. ] i 

Enter a second Messenger, 

Mess, Lords, view these letters, full of bad 
mischance. 

France is revolted from the English quite, 90 
Except some petty towns of no import : 

The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in 
Rheims; 

The Bastard of Orleans* with him is join’d; 

! Reignier, Duke of Anjou,* doth take his part; 
The Duke Alen 9 on flieth to his side. 

Exe, The Dauphin crown’d king! and all 
fly to him ! 

O, whither shall we fly from this reproach? 

Olo, We will not fly,^but to our enemies’ • 
throats: — 

Bedford, if thou be slack, I ’ll flght it out. 

Bed, Gloster, why doubt’st thou of my for- 
wardness? 100 


^ Orleans— Anym, the emphaslB must be laid on- the 
second syllable of OrUans, and on the last syllable of 
respectively, in order to make these two lines scsn. 
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An army have I mustear^d in my thou^ts, loi 
Wherewith already France is overrun. 

Ewter a third Messenger, 

'Mess, My gracious lords, to add to your 
laments, 

Wherewith you now bedew King Henry’s 
hearse, 

I must inform you/>f a dismal fight 
Betwixt the stout Lord Talbot and the French. 
Win, What! whereinJTalbot overcame'^ is’t sol 
Mess. Of no; wherein Lord Talbot was over- 
thrown : 

The circumstance I ’ll tell you more at large. 
The tenth of August last, this dreadful lord, 
Betiring from the siege of Orleans, ill 

Having scarce full six thousand in his troop, 

By three and twenty thousand of the French 
Was round encompassed and set upon. 

No leisure had he to enrank his men; 

He wanted pikes to set before his archers; 
Instead whereof sharp stakes, pluck’d out of 
hedges, 

They pitched in the ground confusedly, iis 
To keep the horsemen off from breaking in. 
More than three hours the fight continued; 
Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enacted wondera with his sword and knee; 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst 
stand him; 

Here, there, and everywhere, enrag’d he flew: 
The French exclaim’d, the devil was in arms; 
Ail the whole army stood agaz’d on^ him: 

Hk soldiers, spying his undaunted spirit, 

Cried out amain, A Talbot ! ho ! a Talbot ! 

And rush’d into tlie bowels of the battle. 129 
Here had the conquest fully been seal’d up, 

If Sir John Fastolfe had not play’d the coward: 
He, b.eing in the vaward,*— plac’d behind, 

With purpose to relieve and follow them, — 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. 
Hence grew the general wreck and massacre; 
Enclosed were they with their enemies: 

A base Walloon, to win the Dauphin’s grace. 
Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back; 
Whom all France, with their chief assembled 
strength, 1S9 

Durst not presume to look once in the face. 

1 AffasCd on, i.«. aghut at. a Vaward, vanguard. 
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Bed, Is Talbot sLain ? then I will slay niyst‘lf, 
For living idly here in pomp and ease, 142 
Whilst such a worthy leader, wanting aid, 
Unto his dastai*d foemen is betray’d. 

Mess, O no, he lives; but is took pi’isoner. 
And Lord Scales with him, and Lonl Hunger- 
ford: 

Most of the rest slaughter’d or took likewise. 
Bed, His ransom there is none but I shall 
pay: 

I’ll hale® the Dauphin headlong from his 
throne, — 149 

[| His crown shall be the ransom of my friend;^ 
Four of their lords I’ll change for one of? 

ours. — 3 5 

Farewell, my mastei*s; to my task will 1 ; 

C Bonfires in France forthwith I am to imike, > 
To keep our great Saint George’s feast withal: 
Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take, 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe 
quake. 

Jfess. So you had need; for Orleans is be- 
sieg’d; 

The English iinny is grown weak and faint: 
The Earl of Salisbury craves a supply,* 

And liaitlly keeps his men from mutiny, 100 
Since they, so few, watch such a multitude. 

Remember, lords, your oaths to Heniy 
sworn, 

Either to quell the Dauphin utterly. 

Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 

Bed. T d(S remember ’t; and here takt my 
leave, 

To go about my preparation. [Essit, 

Glo. I ’ll to the Tower, with all the haste I 

CfUl, 

To view the artillery and munition; 

And then I will proclaim young Henry king. 

\Exit, 

Exe. To Eltham will I, where tlie young 
king is, 170 

Being ordain’d his special governor; 

And for his safety there I ’ll best devise. 

\Exvt. 

Win. Each hath his place and function to 
attend: 

I am left out; for me no thing remains. 

But long I will not be Jack out of office: 

* Hale, dn^. « Supply, i.e. of troops; reinforcementB. 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 


ACT I. Scene 2. 


KINO HENEY VI.— A,KT I. 


The king from Eltham I intend to steal, i76 
And sit at chiefest stern of public weal. 

Scene II. Franice, Before Orleans, 

Flounsh of Trumpets. EtUer Charles, Albn- 
goN, Beignier, and others^ marching with 
forces. 

Cfiar. Mars hia^ true moving, even as in the 
heavens 

So in the earth, to this day is not known: 
Late did he shine upon the English aide; 

Now we are victors; uj)on us he smiles. 

What towns of any moment but we have? 

At pleasure here we lie, near Orleans; 
Otherwhiles'^ the famish’d English, like pale 
ghosts. 

Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 

Alen. They want their porridge and their 
fat bull-beeves: 

jC Either they must be dieted like mules lo 
j And have their provender tied to their mouths, 
/Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. ] 
Iteig, Let’s raise the siege: why lie we idly 
here? 

Talbot is taken, whom we wont^ to fear: 
Bemaineth none but mad-brain’(( Salisbury; 
And he may well in fretting spend liis gall, — 
Nor men nor money hath he to make war. 
Char. Sound, sound alarum! we will rush 
•n them. 

Now for the honour of the fdrlorn* French ! 
Him I forgive my death that killeth me 20 
When he sees me go back one foot or flee. 

[Exeunt. 

Alarums; Excursions; the French are beaten 
ho/ch by the English vrith great loss. Re-enter 
Charles, Alen^on, Beihnier, and others. 

Char, Who ever saw the like? wliat men 
have I ! — 

Doga ! cowards 1 dastards 1 — I would ne’er have 
fled, 

But that they left me ’midst my enemies. 

^ Mars his, a form of the possessive Marses. 

' 3 OtherwhUes, sometimes. 8 Wont were wont. 

* Fdrlorn, perhaps s/ore-fom, or lost, i.e. who had pre- 
viously pprished; or it may simply mean wretched, 
miserable. 


lieigSTlint Salisbury's a desperate homicide; 
He flghteth as one we^ of his life. 

The other lords, like lions wanting food. 

Do rush upon us as their hungry® prey. 

^Alen, Froissartj a countryman of ours, Me- 
coi-ds, 

England all Olivers and Bowlaiids® bred so 
• During the time Edward the Tliird did reign. ^ 
More truly now may this be verified; 

For none but Samsons and Goliascs^ 

It sendeth forth to skir^pish. • One to ten 1 ^ 

Lean raw-bon’d rascals^ who would e’er sup- 
pose 

They had such courage and audacity?] 

Char. Let’s leave this town; for they are 
hare-brain’d slaves. 

And hunger will enforce them iSe more eager: 
[Of old I know them; rather with their teeth; 
The walls they’ll teai* down than forsake the; 
siege. 40 ; 

Reig. I think, by some odd gimmals^ or; 
device, ; 

Their arms are set like clocks, still to strike on; ; 
Else ne’er could they hold out so as they do, ; 
By my consent, we ’ll even let them alone. ] { 
Alen. Be it so. 

EtUer the Bastard of Orleans. 

Bast. Where ’s the Prince Dauphin? I have 
news for him. 

Char. Bastard of Orleans, thrice welcome 
to us. 

Bast. Methinks your looks ate sad, your 
cheer® appall’d; 

Hath the late overthrow wrought this oifence? 
Be not dismay’d, for succour is at hand: so 

A holy maid hither wiUi me I bring, 

Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven, 
Ordained is to raise this tedious siege, 

And drive the English forth the bounds of 
Fnance. 

[The spirit of deep prophecy she hath. 
Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Bon>e: 
What’s past and what’s to come she can^ 
descry. ] 

« Hungry =:tor which they Are hungry. 

« Olivers and Rowlands, alluding to Chariemagne'e two 
famouB knights. ^ Qoliases, le. Ooliahs or Oollaths. 

* Gimmals, an old name for part of the mechanism of a 
watch ; literally, a double ring. * Cheer, countenanca 
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ACT I. 8oeiM» 2. 

jSpeak, shall I call her iq? [ Believe 
^For they are certain and nnfallible. 2 

Char, Go, call her in. Ba^ard^ Biit 

first, to try her skill, tw 

RWgnier, stand thou as Dauphin in my 
place: 

Question her proudly; let thy looks be stem: 

By this means shall we sound what skill she 
hath. • 


KING kENBY VI.— PABT L 


ACT L Scene 2. 


Re-enter the Bastard of Orleans^ with La 
PUCELLE. 

Reig. Fair maid, is’t thou wilt do these 
wondrous feats? ' c* 

P%tc. Beignier, is ’t thou that thinkest to be- 
guile me? — 

Where is the Dauphin? — Come, come from 
behind; 



Vuc. liO. nrhllRt I waited on my tender liimbe, 

And cu Min*H imrchiug heat ilitipliiyM iny rhcekir, 

God'a mutlier deigned to appear to me.- lAct i. 2. 76-78.) 


I know thee well, though never seen before. 
Be not amaz’d, there ’s nothing hid from me: 
In private will I talk with thee apart. — 69 

Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 

Reig, She takes upon her bravely at first 
dash. 

• Puc, Dauphin, I aip by birth a shepherd’s 
daughter. 

My wit untrain’d in any kind of art. 

Heaven and our Lady gracious hath it pleas’d 
sTo shine on my contemptible estate 
Lo, whilst 1 waited on my tender lamb^ 

And to sun’s parching heat display’d my 
cheeks, 


God’s mother deigned to appear to me. 

And, in a vision full of majesty, 

Will’d me to leave my base vocation, a> 

And free my country from calamity: 

Her aid she promis’d and assur’d success: 

[^In cdmplete glory, she reveal’d herself; f 
And, whereas I was black and swart’ before, < 
With those clear rays which she infus’d on me J 
'That beauty am I bless’d with which you see. 
Ask me what question thou canst possible, 
And I will answer unpremeditated: 

My courage try by combat, if thou dar’st, 


1 Sicart, swarthy, dark-complexioned. , 
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ACT 1. Soane 2. 


KING HENEY 

And thou shalt find that I exceed my sex. do 
Eeaolve on^ this,-rthou shalt be fortunate, 

If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 

Cha/r, Thou hast astonish’d me with thy 
high terms: 

Only this proof I ’ll of thy valour make, — 

In single combat thou shalt buckle^ with me, 
And if thou vanquishest, thy words are true; * 
Otherwise I renounce £ill confidence. 

Puc, I am prepar’d : here is my keen-edg’d 
sword, 

Deck’d with five flower-de-luces on each 
side; 

The which at Touraine, in Saint Katharine’s 
churchyai’d, lOO 

Out of a deal old iron T chose forth. 

Char, Then come on, o’ God’s name; I fear 
no woman. 

Puc, And while I live, I ’ll ne’er fly from a 
man. 

[Here they Jight^ and La Pncelle overcomes. 

Char. StJiy, stay thy hands! tho\i art an 
Amazon, 

And tightest with the sword of Deborah. 

Puc, Christ’s mother helps me, else I were 
too weak. 

Char, Whoe’er helps thee, ’tis thou that 
must help me: * 

Impatiently I burn with thy desire;^ 

5 My he/irt and hands thou hast at once sub- 
} du’d. ] 

Excellent Fucelle, if thy name be so, no 
Let me thy servant, and not sovereign, be: 

’T is the French Dauphin sueth to thee thus. 

P\ic, I must not yield to any rites of love, 
For my profession ’s sacred from above: 

When I have chased all thy foes from hence, 
Then will I think upon a recompense. 

Char, Meantime look gracious on thy pros- 
trate thrall.* 

[ Reig, My lord, methinks, is very long in 
talk. 

Alen, Doubtless he shrives this woman to 
her smock; 

I Else ne’er could he so long protract his speech. 
Reig, Shall we disturb him, since he keeps 
no mean 121 

1 Reaiilve cn, i.e. be sure of. 3 Buckle, contend, 
s Thy ^desire, i.e. desire for thee. 

* Thrall, bondman. > Mean, moderation. 


VI.— I-ART 1. 


ACT I. Scene 8. 


. He may mean more than we poor^ 
men do know: 

Tliese women are shrewd tempters with their- 
tongues. 3 ^ 

Reig, My lord, where are you ? what devto 
you on? 

Shall we give over Orleans, or no? 

Puc, Why, no, I sfiy, distrustful recreants 1 
Fight till the last gasp; I^will be your guard. 
Char, What she says, I’ll confirm: we’ll 
fight it out. ^ 

Puc, Assign’d am 1 to be the English scourge. 
This night the siege assuredly I ’ll raise: i»o 
Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days, 
Since I have entered into these wars. 

[] Glory is like a circle in the water, [ 

Which never ccaseth to enlarge itself. 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought 
Witli Henry’s death the English circle ends; 
Dispersed are the glories it included. ^ 

Now am I like that proud insulting ship < 
Which Cajsar and his fortune bare dt once. ] ’ 
Char. Was Mahomet inspired with a dove? 
Thou with an eagle art inspired, then. 141 
[[Helen, the mother of great Constantine, 

Nor yet Saint Philip’s daughters, were like 
thee. 



Bright stiir of Venus, fall’n down on the earth, 

How may I reverent worship thee enough ? ] 

Aleu. Leave off delays, and let us raise the 
siege. 

Reig. Woman, do what thou canst to save 
our lioiioui's; 

Drive them from Orleans, be immortaliz’d. 

Char. Presently we ’ll try : — come, let ’s away 
about it:-— 

No prophet will I trust, if she prove false. 150 

[E,veurU, 


C Scene III. Lotidon. Before the Oatee of i 

the Tower, / 

< 

Enter the Duke op Gloster, tdth his 

men in blue coats, ^ 

Glo, I am come to survey the Tower this? 
day: \ 

Since Henry’s death, I fear, there is convey- j 
ance.® ( 
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ACT I. Seeue 3. 


ACT I. Scatio 3, 


^KINGIHENKY 

I Wherebethese warders, thatthey wait i^therel 
I Open tbe gates; ’tis Gloster^ that calls. 4 
\ [Servants Icmck, 

First Ward^, [Within] Who’s there that 
^ knodcs so imperiously? 

First Serv, It is the noble Duke of Gloster.^ 
Second Warder, [Within] Whoe’er he be, 
you may not be let in. • 

First Serv, Villains, answer you so the lord 
protector? * 


VI.— PART 1. 

First Warder, [With.in\ The Lord protect j 
him ! so we answer him: 

We do no otherwise than we are will’d. loi 
Olo, Who willed you? or whose will stands^ 
but mine? \ 

There ’s none protector of the realm but I.— 
Break up* the gates, I ’ll be your warrantize:*'. 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms? < 
[Olostei^s men rush at the Tower Qates^ and^ 
Woodvile the Lieutenant speaks within, \ 



Glo. What! am I dar'd and bciixded to my face? 

Draw, men, for all this privileged place; 

Blue coats to tawny.— Priest, beware your beard.— (Act i. 3. 43'47.) 


; Woodv. Wliat noise is this? what traitors 
i have we here? 16 

; Olo, Lieutenant, is it you whose voice I 
j hear? 

LOpen the gates; here’s Gloster that would 
? enter. * 

i Woodv, Have patience, noble duke; I may 
? not open; 

/The Cardinal of Winchester forbids: 


1 QlosUr, to be pronounced as a trisyllable here » Glo- 
ue-ter. 

s Break up&i:break opea 


From him I have express commandement^ 20^ 
That thou nor none of thine shall be let in. \ 
Olo, Faint-hearted Woodvile, prizest himj 
’fore me, — J 

Arrogant Winchester, that haughty prelate, ? 
Whom Henry, our late sovereign, ne’er could ; 

brook? ' 

Tliou art no friend to God or to the king: ^ 

Open the gates, or I ’ll shut th4e out shortly. ' 


4 Commandement, the old vray of spelling command- 
ment; the word here is intended to be a quadrisyllable. 
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ACT I. Gleeae 3. 


ACT I. 80006 3. 


Sertfing-Tnen, Open the gates unto the lord 
protector, 2 Y 

We’ll burst them open, if you come not quickly. 

[Ghatet^s Serving-men rush again 
\ at the Tower Oates. 

5 Enter to the Protector at the Tower Gates Win- 
i OUE8TER, vnth his Serving-men in tawny coats. 

\ Win. How now, ambitious Humphrey ! what 
s means this? 

s Glo. Peel’d' priest, dost thou command me 

< to be shut out? ao 

s Win. I do, thou most usurping proditor,® 

S And not protector, of the king or realm. 

S Glo. Stand back, thou manifest conspirator, 
5 Thou that contriv’dst^ to murder our dead 
5 lord ; 

SThou that giv’st whores indulgences to sin: 

>1 ’ll canvass^ thee in thy broad cardinal’s hat, 

5 If thou proceed in this thy insolence. 
i Win. Nay, stand thou back; I will not budge 

> a foot: 

>This be J!)amascua, be thou cursed Cain, 

?To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 40 
i Glo. I will not slay thee, but 1 ’ll drive thee 
i back : 

jThy scarlet robes as a child’s bearing-cloth 

?1 ’ll use to carry thee out of this place. 

( Win. Do what thou dar’st; I beard thee to 

< thy face. 

< Glo. What ! am I dar’d and bearded to my 

< ?ace? 

sDraw, men, for all this privileged place; 
sBlue coats to tawny®. — Priest beware your 
\ beard; 

si mean to tug it and to cuff you soundly: 

S Under my feet I ’ll stamp thy cardinal’s hat; 
bln spite of pope or dignities of church, 60 
b Here by the cheeks I ’ll drag thee up and down. 
5 Win. Gloster, thou ’It answer this before the 

> pope. 

b Glo. Winchester goose! I cry, a rope! a 
I rope ! — 

JNow beat them hence; why do you let them 
' stay? — 


PeeVd, i.e, shaven. < Proditor, betrayer. 

* Confrte'(f8t=plottedBt. 

* Canvasst a word of uncertain meaning. See note 86. 

■ Taumu, the colour of the livery which Winchester’! 

servants wore. 


’ll chase hence, thou wolf in sheep’s > 
array. — 56 b 

Out, tawny coats ! — out, scarlet hypocrite ! ^ 

Eere Gloster^s men heat ovt the CardinoTs mmi; 
efhter^ in the hurly-burly the Mayor of London 
and his officers. 

May. Fie, lords! that you, being supreme^ 
magistrates, • } 

Thus contumeliously should break the peace ! > 
Glo. Peace, mayor !®|thou know’st little of > 
my wrongs: I 

Here’s Beaufoi’t, that regards nor God nor> 

king, . ioj 

Hath here distrain’d' the Tower to his U8& i 
Win. Here ’s Gloster too, a foe to citizens, J 
One that still motions^ war, and never peace, I 
O’ercliarging your free purses with large fines; ? 
That seeks to overthrow religion. 

Because he is protector of the realm. 

And would have armour here out of the Tower, 
To crown himself king, and suppress t!lie prince. \ 
Glo. I will not answer thee with words, but| 
blows. [JJere they skirmish again. \ 

May. Nought rests for me in this tumultuous | 
strife, TO.' 

But to make open proclamation: [ 

Come, officer; as loud as e’er thou canst. 

Off. [Uead^ All manner of men assembled hitei 
in arms this day against God’s peace and the king’s, j 
we charge and comniand*yoii, in his highness’ nijime, \ 
to repair to your several dwelling-places; and ndt to ) 
wear, handle, or use any sword, weapon, or dagger, > 
henceforward, upon pain of death. \ 

Glo. Cardinal, 1 ’ll be no breaker of the law; ^ 
But we shall meet, and break ^ our minds at) 
large. sej 

Win. Gloster, we ’ll meet; to thy dear cost, ' 
be sure: \ 

Thy heart-blood I will have for this daT’a^ 
work. ' ^ b 

May. I’ll call for clubs,'® if you wiU not]! 
away. . S 

This cardinal ’s mortf haughty than the de^L *|l 
Glo, Mayor," farewell: thou dost but What 
thou mayat. Y 

• Mayor, pronounced as if written major. , ’ . 

f Distrain’d, seized. • IfotioiMss incites, 

* Break, broach, disclose. 

w For cluba, i.e. for the peace-officers, who were anaed . 
with cluba n Mayor, pronounced as a dissyllable., 


KING HENRY VL— ArT I. 
Thee 
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ACT I Scono A 


ACTL Siew s. icma HENBY VI— PAET I. 


^ Win, Abominable (Foster, guard liiy bead; 
jFor I intend to have It ere^ long. 

[Ejpeunty severaU^j Olotter and Winchester 
with their Serving-men. 

L May, See the coast clear’d, and then we will 

< depart — 

^ Gbod God, these nobles ‘ should such stomachs^ 
( bear! 99 

^1 myself fight not once in forty year. 

< • [A'a:eunt. ] 


Scene IV. France, Before Orleans. 

Enter y on the waUsy the Master Gunner and 
his Son. 

,M. Gun. SiiTah, thou know’at how Orleans 
is besieg’d, 

And how the English have the suburbs won. 
Son, Father, I know; and oft have shot at 
them, 

Howe’er, unfortunate, I miss’d my aim. 



U. Gvn. In yonder tower, to o’erpeer the city.— (Act 1. 4. 11.) 


M. Gun, But now thou shalt not. Be thou 
^ rul’d by me: 5 

.Chief master-gunner am I of this town; 
Soipeibing I must do to procure me grace. 
Th^ prince’s ’spials liave^nformed me 
How the English, in the suburbs close in- 
trench’d, 

' ^ont^ through a secret grate of iron bars 10 

"“TT 

to be pronounced as a dissyllable. 

^ * These nobles, ie. that these nobles. 

^ 'AgtomaeAf, angry tempers. < Wont, are accustomed. 
VOL. II. 


In yonder tower, to o’erpeer the city; il 
And thence discover how with most advantage 
They may vex us with shot or with assault. 
To intercept this inconvenience, 

A piece of ordnance ’gainst it I have plac’d; 
And even for these three days have I watch’d, 
If I could see them. 

Now do thou watch, for I can stay no longer. 
If thou spy’st any, run and bring me word; 
And thou shalt ^d me at the governor’s. 29 

[Evit. 
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ACT 1. Soeue 4. 


ACT 1. Scene 4. 


KING HENRY VL— L 

£liUer the Son wjJth a linstock. 


Son, Father, 1 warrant you; take you no 
care; 2 i 

I *11 never trouble you, if I may spy them. 

\Ei)cit, 

ErUer^ on the turret^ the Lords Salisbury and 
Talbot, Sir William Glansdale, Sir 
Thomas Gargrave, and others, 

Sal, Talbot, my life, my joy, again returned! 
How wert thou handled, being prisoner? 

Or by what means got’st thou to be releas’d? 
Discourse, I prithee, on this turret’s top. 

I [[ Tal, The Duke of Bedford had a prisoner 
^Called the brave Lord Ponton de Santrailles; 
^For him was I exchang’d and ransomed. 

But with a baser man of arms by far, .30 
Once, in contempt, tliey would have barter’d 
me: 

} Which I, disdaining, scorn’d; and craved death 
< Rather than £ would be so vile-esteem’d. 
i In fine, redeem’d I was as I desir’d. 

^Butj O, the ti'eacherous Fastolfe wounds my 
J heart! 

^Whom with my bare fists I would execute, 

^ If I now had him brought into my power. 

Sal, Yet tell’st thou not how thou wert en- 
tertain’d. 3 

Tal, With scoffs, and scorns, and^ contume- 
lious taunts. 

In open market-place produc’d they me, 40 
To be a public spectacle to all; 

Here^said they, is the terror of the French, 
The scarecrow that affrights our children so. 
Then broke I from the officers that led me. 
And with my nails digg’d stones out of the 
ground, 

To hurl at the beholders of my shame: 

My grisly 1 countenance made others fly; 

None durst come near for fear of sudden death. 
In iron walls they deem’d me not secure; 

So great fear of my name ’mongst them was 
spread, so 

That they suppos’d I could rend bars of steel, 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant: . 
Wherefore a guard of chosen shot^ I had, 
That walk’d about me every minute-while; 
And if I did but stir out of my bed. 

Ready they were to shoot me to the heart 


3 Shot^ i«. marksmen. 
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Sal, I grieve to hear what torments you 
endur’d. 

But we will be reveng’d sufficiently. ^ 

Now it is supper-time in Orleans: 

Here, through this secret grate, I count each 
e one, so 

And view the Frenchmen how they fortify: 
Let us look in; the sight iVill much delight 
thee. — 

fSir Thomas Gargrav<^ and Sir William^ 
Glansdale, \ 

Let me have your express opinions \ 

Where is best place to make our battery next, c 
Gar. I think, at the north gate; for there ^ 
stand lords. S 

Gian. And I, here, at the bulwark of the 5 
bridge. ] * 

Tal, For aught I see, this city must be 
famish’d. 

Or with light skirmishes enfeebled.® 

[A shot conies from the toion, Salisbury 
and Gargrave fall. 

Sal. O Lord, have mercy on us, wretched 
sinners! 70. 

^Gar, 0 Lord, have mercy on me, wofulS 
man ! ] ^ 

Tal. What chance is this that suddenly hath 
cross’d us? 

Speak, Salisbury; at least, if thou canst speak: 
How far’st thou, mirror of all martial men? 
tOne of thy eyes and thy cheek’s side struck > 
off!-: I 

Accui'sed tower ! accursed fatsil hand 
That hath contriv’d this woeful tragedy ! 

[In thirteen battles Salisbury o’ercame; < 
Henry the Fifth he first train’d to the wars; j 
Wliilst any trump did sound, or drum struck ( 
up, so; 

His sword did ne’er leave striking in the field. < 
Yet liv’st thou, Salisbury? though thy speech s 
doth fail, < 

One eye thou hast, to look to heaven for grace: ) 
The sun with one eye vieweth all the world. — 3 ' 
Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive. 

If Salisbury wants mercy at thy hands ! — 
Bear hence his body; I will help to bury it — 


s Enfeebled, pronounced here as a quadrlsyllablo. 


1 Qridy, grim, terrible. 



ACT I. Se«De 4. KING^HENRY 

Sir Thomas Gargrare, hast thou any lifel 
> Speak unto Talbot; nay, look up to him, ] 
S^sbury, cheer thy spirit with this comfort; 
Thou shalt not die whiles— 9i 

Qe beckons with his hand, and smiles on me. 
As who should say, *^When I am dead and 
gone, 

^ Remember to avenge me on the French.” — • 
jPlantagenet, I will; l^and, Nero-like, 

^Play on the lute, beholding the towns burn: 
^Wretched shall France be only in my name.] 
\Here an alarun^is heard^ and it thunders 
and lightens. 

What stir is this? what tumult’s in the hea- 
vens? 

Whence oometh this alarum and this noise? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, my lord, the French have 
gather’d head: lOO 

The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle 
join’d, — 

A holy prophetess new risen up, — 

Is come with a great power^ to I'aise the siege. 
[i:ialisbury lifteth himself up and groans. 
Tal. Hear, hear how dying Salisbury doth 
groan ! 

It irks his heart he cannot be reveng’d. — 

T Frenchmen, I’ll be a Salisbury to you: — 
j Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogfish. 

Your hearts I ’ll stamp out with my horae’s 
heels. 

And make a (piagmire of your mingled 
brains. — ] 

Convey me Salisbury into his tent, no 

Then we ’ll tiy what these dastard Frenchmen 
dare. 

{Alai'um. Exmnt hearing out the bodies. 

Scene V. Before one of the gates of Orleans. 
Alarums. Skirmishings. Enter pur- 

suing the Dauphin, and drives him in ctnd 
n exit: then enter La Pucelle, driving Eng- 
lishmen before her^ and exit after them: then 
re-enter Talbot. 

Tal. Where is my strength, my valour, and 
my force? 

1 Pot<wr, force, army. 


VI. — PART I. ACT I. Soene 6. 

Our English troops retire, 1 cannot stay them; 
A woman clad in armour chaseth them. s 
Here, here she comes. 

Re-enter La Pucelle. 

I ’ll have a bcmt with thee; 
[Devil or devil’s dam. I’ll conjure thee:] 
Blood will I draw on thee,— thou art a witch, — . 
And straightway give thy soul to him thou 
serv’st. 

Pu^. Come, come, ’t is only I that must dis- 
grace thee. [Here they fight. 

Tal. Heavens, can you suffer hell so to pre- 
vail? 

[ My breast I ’ll burst with straining of myj 
courage, loJ 

And from my shoulders crack my arms asun-^ 
der, ( 

But I will chastise this high-minded strum- 
pet] 

[They fight again. 

Puc. [Retiring] Talbot, faiewell ; thy hour 
is not yet come: 

I must go victual Orleans forthwith. 

[A shm't alamm, 
O’ertake me, if thou canst; I scorn thy 
strength. 

Go, go, cheer uj) thy hunger-starved men; 
Help Salisbury to make his testament: 

This day is ours, as many more shall be. 

[La PuecUe enters the town with French 
soldiers. • 

Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a pot- 
ter’s wheel ; 

I know not where I am, nor what I do: 20 

A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops iuid conquers as she 
lists: 

[ So l)ces with smoke, and doves with noisomes 
stench, > 

Are from their hives and houses driven away. 
They call’d us, for our fierceness, English 
dogs; 

Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. 

[A short alarum. 

Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight. 

Or tear the lions out of England’s coat;* 
Renounce your style,* give sheep in lions’ stead: 

s CoaU coat of arms. i Style, title. 
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ACT 11. Soene 1. 


: KING HJENBY 

Sheep run not half so timorous from the 
^ wolf, 30 

5 Or horse or oxen from the leopard,^ 

>As you fly from your oft-subdued slaves.] 

\Alarvm, Another skirmish. 

It will not be: — retire into your trenches: 

You all consented unto Salisbury’s death, 

For none would strike a stroke in his re- 
venge. — 

Ifucelle is enter’d into Orleans, 

In spite of us or aught that we could do. 

O, would I were to die with Salisbury! 

The shame hereof will make me hide my head. 
[Alarum; retreat. ExeurU Talbot and forces. 

Scene VI. The su'tne. 

Enter^ on the tcalls^ La Pucelle, Charles, The 
Bastard of Orleans^ Reignier, ALENgoN, 
and Soldiers. 

Puc. Advance® our waving colours on the 
walls; 

Rescu’d is Orleans from the English:® — 

Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perform’d her word. 

Char. Divinest creature,* Astraea’s daughter, 
How shall I honour thee for this ^uccess? 

[Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens, 

That one day bloom’d and fruitful were the 
next — ] 

ACT 

Scene I. France. Before Orleans. 

Enter to the gate a French Sergeant and, two 
Sentinels. 

Serg. Sirs, take your places, and be vigilant: 

If any noise or soldier you perceive 
Near to the walls, by some apparent^ sign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard.® 

* Leopard^ here pronounced ae a tilsyllable. 

■ AdvancBt lift up. 

* English, pronouilced aa a trisyllable. 

* Creature, here pronounced as a trisyllable, 
c Pla\fd the men, i.e. play’d the part of men. 

* Pyramis, pyramid. f Apparent, manifest. 

* Court 0 guard, ie. the guard-room, or the courtyard 
adjoining. 


VL— PilfeRT I 

France, triumph in thy glorious prophetess!— 
Recover’d is the town of Orleans: 

More blessed hap did ne’er befall our state. lO 
Reig. Why ring not out the bells through- 
out the town? , 

Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires 
And feast and banquet in the open streets, 

*ro celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 
Alen. All France will be replete with mirth 
and joy, 

When they shall hear how we have play’d the 
men.^ ^ 

Char. ’T is Joan, not we, by whom the day 
is won; 

For which I will divide my crown with her; 

And all the priests and friars in my realm } 
Shall in procession sing her endless praise. iO/ 
A stitelier pyramis® to her I’ll rear l 

Than Rhodope’s of Memphis ever w'as: ? 

In memoiy of her when she is dead, ? 

Her ashes, in an urn more precious ^ 

Than the rich-jewel’d coffer of Darius, ^ 

Transported shall be at high festivals j 

Before the kings and queens and peers ofj 
France. ] f 

No longei* on Saint Denis :jyill we cry. 

But Joan la Pucelle shall be France’s saint. 
Come in, and let us banquet royally, 30 

After this golden day of victory. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 


IL 

First Sent. Sergeant, you shall. [Exit Ser- 
geant.] Thus are poor servitors, 6 

When others sleep upon their quiet beds. 
Constrain’d to watch in darkness, rain, and cold. 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, and 
Forces, with scaling-ladders, their drums 
heating a dead march. 

s 

Tal. Lord Regent, ^nd redoubted Bur- 
gundy,— 

f By whose approach the regions of Artois, I 
W alloon, and Picardy are friends to us, — ] lo < 
This happy night the Frenchmen are secure,® 


* Secure, careleu, unsuspicious. 
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ACT 11. Scene 1. 


ACT n. Scene L 


* 


rHENRY VL— PART I. 


Having all day caroWd and banqueted: ' 12 

Embrace we, then, this opportunity, 

As fitting best to quittance^ their deceit, 
Contriv’d by art and baleful sorcery. 

Hed, Coward of France! — how much he 
wrongs his fame. 

Despairing of his own arm’s fortitude, e 
To join with witches and the help of hell ! 
Bv/r, Waiters* have never other com- 
pany. 

% 


But what ’s that Pucelle, whom they term so 
pure? 20 

Ted, A maid, they say. 

Bed, A maid! and be so miutial ! 

Bier, Pray God she prove not masculine ere 
long; 

If underneath the standard of the French * 
She carry armour, as she hath begun- 2 
Tal, Well, let them practise*^ and cx)nver 8 c 
with spirits: * 



TaX. God is our fortreu. In whose oonquerinR name 
Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwurks.—fAct il. 1. S6, 87.) 

God our fortress, in whose conquering Of English Henry, shall this night appear 36 
name 26 How much in duty I am bound to both. 

Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. \The Engluk scale the walls^ 

Bed, Ascend, brave Talbot; we will follow QeorgeP^ “^1 Talbot!” ami aU exUer the 

thee. toim, 

Tal, Not all together: better far, I guess, SerU, Arm! arm! the enemy doth make 

That we do make our entrance several ways; assault ! 

That, if it chance the one of us do fail, 31 

' The other yet may rice against their force. ***'*• 

Bed. Agreed: I Tl to yon comer. Baotaed of Orleana, 

^ ALENgoN, ami Reigvier, half ready and 

Tal, And here will Talbot mount, or make 

his grave. — Alen, How now, my lords 1 what, all un- 

Now, Salisbury, for thee, and for the right ready® so? 


1 QutteanM, requite. 


s Practise, plot. 


s Unready, i.e undressed. 
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ACT 11. Boene 1. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


KING HENEY 

BobU Unready ! ay, and glad we scap’d so 
well. 40 

Reig, * T was time, I trow, to wake and leave 
our beds. 

Hearing alarums at our chamber-doors. 

AUyi, Of all exploits since first I follow’d 
arms, 

Ne’er heard 1 of a warlike enterprise 
More venturous or desperate than this. 

Bast, I think this Talbot be a fiend of hell. 

Reig, If not of hell, the heavens, sure, fa- 
vour him. 

Alen. Here cometh diaries: I marvel how 
he aped. 

Bast, Tut, holy Joan was his defensive 
guard. 

Enisr Charles and La Pucelle. 

Char, Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful 
dame? so 

Didst thou at first, to flatter us withal, 

Make us partakers of a little gain, 

That now our loss might be ten times so much? 

Puc, Wherefore is Charles impatient with 
his friend? 

At all times will you have my power alike? 
Sleeping or waking, must I still prevail, 

Or will you blame and hay the fault on me? — 
Improvident soldiers! bad your watch been 

good, 

This s^idden mischief never could have fall’ll. 

Char, Duke of Alen 9 on, this was your de- 
fault, 60 

That, being captain of the watch to-night. 

Did look no better to that weighty charge. 

Alen, Had all your quarters been as safely 
ke[)t 

As that whereof I had the government. 

We had not been thus shamefully surpris’d. 

Bast, Mine was secure. 

Reig, And so was mine, my lord. 

Char, And, for myself, most part of all this 
night. 

Within her' quarter and mine own precinct 
I was employ’d in passing to and fro, 

About relieving of the sentinels: 70 

Then how, or which way, should they first break 
in? 

1 Her, i.e. Joan’g. 
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VI— P^T I. • 

Ptic, Question, my lords, no further of the 
case, 72 

How, or which way: ’t is sure they found some 
place 

But weakly guanled, where the breach was 
made. 

And now there rests no other shift but this; 

To gather our soldiers, scatter’d and dispers’d, 
And lay new platforms ^ to endamage them. 

Alarums, Ent&r an Et^flish Soldier, erging 
“A Talbot/ a Talbot!^' They fiy, leamny 
their clothes behind. 

Sold, I ’ll be so bold to take what they have 
left. 

The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword; 

For I have loaden me with many spoils, 80 
Using no other weapon but his name. [Exit. 

Scene II. Orleans. Within the town. 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, a Cap- 
tain, atul others. 

Bed. The day begins to break, and night is 
fled, 

Whose pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. 
Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit. 

[Retreat sovnded. 
Tal. Bring forth the^body of old Salisbury, 
And here advance^ it in the market-place, 

The middle centre of this cursed town. 

Now have I paid my vow unto his soul ; 

For every droj) of blood was drawn from him 
There hath at least five Frenchmen died to- 
night. 

And that hereafter ages may behold lo 

Wliat ruin happened in revenge of him, 
Within their chiefest temple I ’ll erect 
A tomb, wherein his corpse shall be interr’d: 
Upon the which, that every one may read. 
Shall be engrav’d the sack of Orleans, 

The treacherous manner.of his mournful death ' 
And what a terror he had been to France. 

But, lords, in all our bloody massacre, 

1 muse^ we met not with the Dauphin’s grace, 
His new-come champion, virtuous J oan of Arc, 
Nor any of his false confederates. 21 


s Pla^orms, plans. > Advance, lift up. * MusS, wonder. 



ACT II. Scene 2. 


ACT II. Scene 3. 


KIN^i HENRY 

Bed, TTia thought, Lord Talbot, when the 
fight began, 22 

Bous’d on the sudden from their drowsy beds. 
They did, amongst the troops of armed men, 
^ap o’er the walls for refuge in the field. 

Bur, Mj'self — as far as I could well dis- 
cern ^ 

For smoke and dusky vapours of the night — 
Am sure 1 scar’d the Dauphin and his trull, 
<[When arm in arm they both came swiftly 
\ running, ^ 

;Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, so 

' That could not live asunder day or night. ] 
After that things are set in order here, 

We ’ll follow them with all the power we have. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, All hail, my lords! Which of this 
princely train 

Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
So much applauded through the realm of 
France 

Tal. Here is the Talbot: who would speak 
with him ? 

Mess. The virtuous lady. Countess of Au- 
vergne, 

With modesty admiring thy renown. 

By me entreats, great lord, tliou wouldst 
vouchsafe 40 

To visit her poor castle where she lies,' 

That she may boast slie hath beheld the man 
Whose glory fills the world with loud report. 
Bur. Is it even so? Nay, then, I see our 
wars 

Will turn unto a peaceful comic s|)ort, 

When ladies crave to be encounter’d with. — 
You may not, my lord, despise her gentle suit. 
Tal. Ne’er trust me then; for when a world 
of men 

Could not prevail with all their oratory. 

Yet hath a woman’s kindness over-rul’d: — .w 
And therefore tell her I return great tlmnks. 
And in submission will attend on her. — 

Will ’not your honours liear me comjiany? 

Bed. No, truly, no; ’tis more than manners 
will: 

And 1 liave heard it said, unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 


VL— PABT I. 

Tal. Well then, alone, since there s no re- 
medy, 

I mean to prove this lady's courtesy.— 

Come hither, captain. You per- 

ceive my mind ? 

Capt. 1 do, my lord, and mean accoixlingly. 

[Exeunl. rw 

Scene 111. Auvergm. TheQoumTSSsi^fivastle. 

Enter the Countess and her Porter. 

Count. Porter, remember what I gave in 
chaige; 

And when you have done so, bring the keys 
to me. 

Port. Madam, I will. [Eant. 

Count. The plot is laid : if all things fall out 
right, 

I shall as famous be by this exploit 
As Scythian Tom 3 ri'is by Cyrus’ deatli. 

Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his achievements of no less account: 

Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine 
e«ar8. 

To give their censure ^ of those rare i’ei)oi*ts. 10 

Elder Messenger ami Talbot, 

Mess. Miulam, 

According as your ladyship desir’d, 

By mossiige crav’d, so is Lord Tallxjt come. 
Could, And he is welcome. What^ is this 
the man? 

Mess. Madam, it is. 

Count. Is this the scourge of Fi'ance? 

Is this the Talbot, so much fear’d abi-oad 
That with his name the mothers still their 
babes? 

I see report is fabulous and false ; 

I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect, 20 
And large projwrtion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas, this is a child, a silly dwarf ! 

[ It cannot be this weak and writhled® shrimp, 
Should strike such terror tf3 his enemies. 3 
Tal. Madam, I have been bold to trouble you{ 
But since your ladyship is not at leisure. 

I’ll sort* some other time to visit you. [Ooing. 

* Cenauret judgment. > WiithUd, wrinkled. 

Sortt choose. 


1 Lies, dwells. 
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II. Scene 3. 


KING HENRY VL— R 


ACT II. Scene a. 


CouTit. What means he noiii'' ? Go ask him 
whither he goes. 

Mm. Stay, my Lord Talbot; for my lady 
craves 29 

know the cause of your abrupt departure. 



Count. 1b this tho Talbot, bo much feu’d abroad | 

That with hia name the mothera still their liabes?— ( Act ii. 3. Ifi, 17.) i 


Tal. Marry, for that she in a wrong be- 
lief, 

1 go to certify her Talbot’s here. 

Re-enter Porter with keys. 

Count. If thou be he, then art thou prisoner. 
TaL Prisomer! to whom? 

Count. To me, blood-thirsty lord ; 
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And for that cause I traiji’d' thee to my housei 
Long time thy shadow hath been thrall^ to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs : 

But now the substance shall endure the like ; 
And I will chain these legs and arms of tlune^ 
That hast by tyranny, these many years, 40 
Wasted our country, slain our citizens, 

And sent our sons and husbands captivate.* 
Tal. [Laughing] Ha, ha, ha ! . 

Count. Laughest thou, wretch? thy mirth 
shall turn to moan. i 
Tal. I laugh to see your ladyship so fond* 
To think that you have aught but Talbolfs 
shadow 

Whereon to practise your severity. 

Count. Why, art not tliou the man? 

Tal. I am indeed. 

CouTivb. Then have I substance too. 

Tal. No, no, I am but shadow of myself : 60 
You are deceiv’d, my substance is not here; 
For what you see is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity : 

I tell you, madam, were the whole frame liere, 
It is of such a spacjious lofty pitch, 

Your roof were not sufficient to contain ’t. 
Cotiivt. Tliis is a riddling merchant for the 
nonce ; 

He will be here, and yet he is not here : 

How can these contrarieties agree? 

Tal. That will I show you presently. so 
[He winds his horn. Drums strike up: 
then a peal of ordnance. The gales 
being forced^ enter Soldiers. 

How say you, madam? are you now persuaded 
That Talbot is but shadow of himself? 

These are his substance, sinews, arms, and 
strength, 

With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 
Bazeth your cities, and subverts your towns, 
And in a moment makes them desolate. 

Count. Victorious Talbot ! pardon my abuse:* 
I find thou art no less than fame hath bruited, 
And more tlian may b§ gathered by thy 
shape. 

Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath ; 
For I am sorry that with reverence 7i 

1 did not entertain thee as thou art. 

1 Train'd, decoyed. * TAraU, captive. 

8 Captivate, made captive. « Fond, foolish. 

8 Abuse, offence; or, perhaps, deception. 



ACT II. Soene A 


ACT II. Scene 4. 


jk:ing kenry vl— part i. 


Tal. Be not dismay’d fair lady; nor mis- 
construe 78 

The mind of Talbot> as you did mistake 
The outward composition of his body. 

WSht you have done hath not offended me: 
Nor other satisfaction do 1 crave, 

But only, with your patience, that we may 
Taste of your wine, and see what cates ^ you 
have’; • 79 

For soldiers’ stomachs always serve them well. 
Counit, With all myiheart; and think me 
honoured 

To feast so great a warrior in my house. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. London. The Temple-garden. 

Enter the Earls of Somerset, Suffolk, atid 
Warwick; Richard Plantagenet, Ver- 
non, and it Lawyer. 

Plan. Great lords and gentlemen, what 
means this silence ? 

Dare no man answer in a case of truth? 

Suf. Within the Temple-hall we wx*re too 
loud; 

The garden here is more convenient. 

Plan. Then say at once if I maintain’d the 
truth ; 

,Or else^ was wrangling Somerset in the error? 

Suf. Faith, I have beei^ a truant in the law, 
And never yet could frame my will to it ; 

And therefore frame the law unto my will. 

Som. Judge you, my Lord of Warwick, 
then, between us. lo | 

War. Between two hawks, which flies the 
higher pitch ; 

Between two dogs, which hath the deeper 
mouth ; * 

Between two blades, which bears the better 
temper: 

Between two horses, which doth bear him* best; 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest 
* eye;— 

1 have perhaps some shallow spirit of judg- 
ment; 

But in these nice sharp quillets^ of the law. 
Good faith, 1 am no wiser than a daw. 

1 CaJtte, daintiei. < Or else, or in other words. 

* Mouth, bark. * Bear him, i.e. carry himself. 

4 Quillets, subleties. 


Plan. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly for- 
bearance: 

The truth appears so naked on my aide, jo 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 

Som. And on my side it is so well apparell’d, 
So clear, so sliining, and so evident 
Tliat it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye. 
Plan. Since you are tongiie-ti’d and so loath 
to speak, 

In dumb significants ° proclaim your thoughts: 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman. 

And stands upon the honour of his birth. 

If he suppose that I have pleaded ti*uth. 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with 
me. 30 

Som. Let him that is no coward nor no flat- 
terer, 

But dare maintain the jmrty^ of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from ofl* this thorn with me. 
War. I love no coloiu’s;® and without all 
colour 

Of base insinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rose with Planbigeuet 
Suf. I pluck this red rose with young Som- 
erset ; 

And say withal, 1 think he held the right 
Ver. Stay, lords and gentlemen, and pluck 
no more, 

Till you conclude that he, upon whose side 40 
The fewest roses are cropp’d from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. ® 
Som. Good Master Vernon, it is well ob- 
jected : 

If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Plan. And I. 

Ver, Then for the truth and plainness of the 
case, 

I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side, 

S(yni. Prick not your finger as you pluck 
it off. 

Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose 
red, 50 

And fall on my side so, against your will. 

6 Dumb siffnificants, mute Indications, or signs. 

^ Party, side. 

• Colours, used in a double sense; in the ordinary one, 
and in that of ‘'pretexts.” 

* Shall yield the other, dee., i.e. shall admit that the 
other is in the right. 

10 Well objected, well proposed. 
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ACT II. Scene 4. 


KING HENEY 

Ver. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt, 63 
And keep me on the side where still I am. 

Som. Well, well, come on: who else? 

Law. Unless my study and my books be 
false, 

The argument you held was wrong in you ; • 

[To Somerset 

In sign whereof T pluck a white rose too. 

Plan. Now, Somerset, where is your argu- 
ment? 

Som. Here in my scabbard, meditating that 
Shall dye your white rose in a bloody red. r.i 

Plan. Meantime your clieeks do counterfeit 
our roses; 

For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side. 

Som. No, Plantagenet, 

*Tis not for fear; but anger ^ that thy cheeks 
Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses, 
And yet thy tongue will not confess thy error. 

Plan. Hath not thy rose a canker, Somer- 
set? 

Som. Hath not thy rose a thorn, Planta- 
genet? 

Plan. Ay, sharp and piercing, to maintain 
his truth ; 70 

Whiles thy consuming canker eats his false- 
hood. 

Som. Well, I’ll find friends to wear my 

, bleeding rose, 

That shall maintain what I have s^iid is true. 
Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 

Plan. Now, by this maiden blossom in my 
hand, 

I scorn thee and thy faction, peevish boy. 

Suf. Turn not thy scorns this way, Planta- 
genet. 

Plan. Proud Pole, I will ; and scorn both 
him and thee. 

Suf. I’ll turn my part thereof into thy 
throat. 

Som. Away, away, good William de la Pole ! 
We grace the yeoman by conversing with 
him. 81 

War. Now, by God’s will, thou wrong’st 
him, Somerset; 

His g{:andfather was Lionel Duke of Clarence, 

1 B%a anger, i.e but for anger. 
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Third son to the third Edward King of Eng- 
land: 84 

Spring crestless yeomen* from so deep a root? 

Plan. He bears him on the place’s privilege. 
Or durst not, for his craven heart, say thus. 

Som. By him that made me, I ’ll maintain 
my words 

On any plot of ground in Cliristendom. 

Was not thy father, Rithard Earl of Cam- 
bridge, 90 

For treason executed ill our late king’s days? 
And, by his treason, staiid’st not thou at- 
tainted. 

Corrupted, and exempt* from ancient gentry? 
His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 
And, till thou be restor’d, thou art a yeoman. 

Plan. My father was attached,* not at- 
tainted. 

Condemn’d to die for treason, but no traitor; 
And that I ’ll prove on better men than Somer- 
set, 

Were growing time once ripen’d to my will. 
For your partaker^ Pole, and you yourself, lOO 
I ’ll note you in my book of memory. 

To scourge you for this apprehension :* 

Look to it well and say you are well warn’d. 

Som. Ah, thou shalt find us ready for thee 
still; 

And know us, by these colours, for thy foes. 
For these my fneiuis, in spite of thee, shall 
wear. 

Plan. And, by my soul, this pale and angry 
rose. 

As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate, 
Will T for ever, and my faction, wear. 

Until it wither with me to my grave, no 
Or flourish to the height of my degree. 

Suf. Go forward, and be chok’d with thy 
ambition ! 

And so, farewell, until I meet thee next. [Exit. 

Som. Have with thee, Pole. — Farewell, am- 
bitious Richard. [Exit. 

Plan. How I am brav’d, and must perforce 
endure it ! 

War. This blot, that they object against 
your house, 

* CresiUsB yeomen, i.e. yeomen who have no right to a 
coat of arras. 

3 Exempt, excluded. < Attached, arrested. 

s Partaker, confederate. * Appreheneicn, opinion. 
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Shall be wip’d out in tbe^ next parliament, I Unable to support this lump of clay — 14 


Call’d for the truce of Winchester and Glos- 
ter; 

And if thou be not then created York, 

I will not live to be accounted Warwick. 120 
Meantime, in signal of my love to thee, 
Against proud Somerset and William Pole, 
Will I upon thy party wear this rose: 

And here I prophesy, — this brawl to-day, 
Grown to this faction in the Templc-ganien, 
Shall send, between Hie red rose and the 
white, 

A thousand souls to death and deadly night 
Plan, Good Master Vernon, I am bound to 
you, 

That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 
Ver. Ill your behalf still will I wear the 
same. 130 

Law, And so will I. 

Plan. Thanks, gentle sir. 

Come, let us four to dinner : 1 dare say 
This quarrel will drink blood another day. 

[Exeuivt, 

ScKNE V. A room in the Tower of London. 

Enter Mortimer, hrov/ght in a chair 
by two Gaolers. 

Mor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying 
age, • 

Let dying Mortimer here rest himself. — 

Even like a man new haled * from the rack. 

So fare my limbs with long imprisonment; 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death, ^ 
Nestor-like aged,® in^ an age of care. 

Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 

![ These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is 
> ' spent, 

'Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent;*] 
Weak slioulders, overborne with burtheniiig 
grief, 10 

4 nd pitliless* arms, like to a withered vine 
That droops his sapless Isranches to the ground: 
Yet are these feet — ^whose strengthless stay is 
numb, 

1 Halsd, dragged. 

a Pursuivants of death, i.e, the heralds who announce 
tlie approach of death. 

* Nestor-like aged, i.e. made as old as Nestor. 

4 Znsby. s Exigent^ end. * Pithless, without vigour. 


Swift-winged with desire to get a grave. 

As witting’ I no other comfort have. 

But tell me, keeper, will my nejdiew come? 
First Gaol, Richard Plantagenet, my lord, 
will come: 

• We sent unto the Temple, to his chamber ; 
And answer was return’d that he will come. 20 
Mor. Enough : my soul shall then be satis- 
fied. 

Poor gentleman ! his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Heniy Monmoutli® fii-st began to reign. 
Before whose glory I was great in arms. 

This loathsome sequestration* have I had ; 
And even since then hath Richard been ob- 
scur’d. 

Depriv’d of honour anti inheritance. 

But now, the arbitrator of despaii's, 

Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries. 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me 
hence: so 

I would his troubles likewise were expir’d. 
That so he might recover what was lost. 

Enter Richard Plantagenet. 

First Gaol. My loid, your loving nephew 
now is come. 

Mor. Richard Plantagenet, friend, is he 
come? 

Plan. Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us’d. 
Your nephew, late despised ** Richard, co^nes. 
Mo 7 \ Direct mine arms I may embrace his 
neck. 

And in his bosom spend my latter gasp: 

O, tell me when my lips do touch liis cheeks, 
That r may kindly give one fainting kiss. — 
And now declare, sweet stem from York’s 
great stock, 41 

Why didst thou say, of late thou wei-t despis’d ? 
Plan. First, lean thine aged back against 
mine arm ; 

An<l, in that ease, 1 ’ll tell thee my disease. 
This day, in argument upon a case, 
j Some words there grew ’twixt Somerset and 
me; 

' Wilting, knowing. 

^ Henry Monmouth, i.e. Henry V. 

^ Sequestration, imprisonment ; literally, seclusion. 
10 Late despised, i.e. lately despised, 
u Disease, uneasiness of mind. 
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ACT II. Scene 6. KING HENRY 

AmoDg which terms he us’d his lavish tongue, 
And did upbraid ^me with my father’s death: 
Which obloquy set bars before my tongue, 

Else with the like I tuul requited him, 60 
Therefore, good uncle, for my father’s sake, 

In honour of a true Plantageiiet, 

And for alliance’ sake,^ declare the cause ^ 
My father, Earl of Cambridge, lost his head. 


VI,-jPART act II. Scene ft. 

Mor. That cause, •fair nephew, that im- 
prison’d me, w 

And hath detain’d me all my flowering youth 
Within a loathsome dungeon, there to pine, 
Was cursed instrument of his decease. * 
Plan. Discover more at large what cause 
that was ; 

For I am ignorant, and cannot guess. 60 



Plan. Here diet the dutky torch of Mortimer.— (Act ii. 6. 133.) 


Mar. I will, if that my fading breath permit, 
And death approach not ere my tale be done. 
Henry the Fourth, grandfather to this king. 
Depos’d his nephew Richard, — Edward’s son, 
i[The first-begotten and the lawful heir 
•Of Edward king, the third of that descent: ] 
During whose reign the Percies of the north, 
Finding his usur|mtion most unjust^ 
Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne: 
The reason mov’d these warlike lords to this 70 
Was, for that — ^young King Richard thus re- 
mov’d, 

t Far alliance* soke, i.e. Ihr the sake of our relattonihip. 
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Leaving no heir begotten of his body — 79 

I was the next by birth and parentage ; 

£ For by my mother I derived am > 

From Lionel Duke of Clarence, the third son ? 
Unto the third King Edward ; whereas he > 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his i)edigree,$ 
Being but fourth of that heroic line. ] • I 

But mark : as, in this haughty^ great attempt, 
Tliey laboured to plant the rightful heir, 80' 
I lost my liberty, and they tlieir lives. 

Long after this, when Henry® the Fifth, 
Succeeding his sire Bolingbroke, did reign, 

s Haughty sh\sh. * Howry, pronounced as a trisyllable. 





ACT II. Soene 6. 


KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 


ACT-^III. Scen« 1. 


Thy father, Earl of Cambridge^ then deiiv’d 
From famous Edmund Lctagley, Duke of Y ork, 
Marrying my sister that thy mother was, 
Again, in pity of my hard distress, 

Levied an army, weening^ to redeem 
Ani have installed me in the diadem: 

But, as the rest, so fell that noble earl, 90 
And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 

In whom the title rested, were suppress’d. 
Plan, Of which, hay lord, your honour is 
the last. 

Mar, True ; and thoil seest that I no issue 
have. 

And that my fainting words do warrant 
death; 

Thou art my heir; the rest I wish thee gather; 
But yet be wary in thy studious care. 

Plan, Thy grave admonishments prevail 
with me: 

But yet, methinks, my fathers execution 
Was nothing less than bloody tyranny. lOO 
Mor, With silence, nephew, be thou politic: 
Strong-fixed is the house of Lancaster 
And like a mountain, not to be remov’d. 

But now thy uncle is removing hence ; 

^ As princes do their courts, when they are cloy’d 
With long continuance in a settled place. ] 
Plan, O, uncle, would some part of my 
young years 


ACT 

Scene I. London, The Parliament-hmiee, 

Flourish, Enter Kino Henry, Exeter, Glos- 
TER, Warwick, Somerset, and Suffolk; 
the Bishop of Winchester, Richard 
Plantagenet, and otlwrs, Gloster offers 
to put up a bill: Winchester snatches it^ 
and tears it, 

^ Win, Com’st thou with deep-premeditated 
lines, • 

With written pamphlets studiously devis’d, 
Humphrey of Gloster? If thou canst accuse. 

Or aught intend’st to lay unto my charge, 

Do it without invention, suddenly ; 


I Weening , thinking. 


Might but redeem the passage of your age ! 
Mor, Thou dost then wrong me,— as that 
slaughterer doth 

Which giveth many wounds when one will 
kill. 110 

Mourn not, except thou sorrow for my good ; 
Only give order for my funeral: 

• And so farewell; and fair be all thy hopes 
And pros23erous be thy life in peace and 
war ! [Dies. 

I Plan. And peace, no war, befall thy parting 
soul! 

In prison hast thou spent a pilgi’iniage. 

And like a hermit overpass’d thy days. — 
Well, I will lock his counsel in my breast ; 
And what I do imagine, let that rest — 
Keepera, convey him hence ; and 1 myself 120 
Will see his burial better than his life. 

[E:veunt Oaolersy hearing out the body 
of Mortimer. 

Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
Chok’d with ambition of the meaner sort; — 
And for those wrongs, those bitter injuries. 
Which Somerset hath offeFd to my house, 

I doubt not but with honour to redress ; 

And therefore haste I to the parliament, 
Either to be restored to my blood. 

Or make my ill the advantage of my good. 120 

{Exit. 


III. 

As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Purpose to answer what thou canst object. 

Glo. Presumptuous jiriest ! this place com- 
mands my patience, 

Or thou shouldst find thou hast dishonour’d 
me. 

Tliink not, although in writing I preferFd® 10 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes. 
That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehe.arse the method of my pen: 
C No, prelate ; such is thy audacious wicked- 
ness, ^ 

Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentious pranks, t 
As® very infants prattle of thy pride.] i 


» Preferred , i . e . "as a charge against thee." * A«~that. 
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ACT in. Scene 1. 


KING HENRY VI.-PART I. 


ACT 111. Scene 1. 


Thou art a most pernicious usurer ; 

Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 
Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems 
A man of thy profession and degree ; 20 

And for thy treachery, what’s more manifest, — 
In that thou laid’st a trap to take my life, 

As well at London bridge as at the Tower? 

Beside, I fear me, if thy thoughts were# 
\ sifted, 

jThe king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 
' From envious malice of thy swelling heart.] 
Win. Gloster,! dodefy thee. — Lords, vouch- 
safe 

To give me healing what I shall reply. 

Were I ambitious, covetous, or worse. 

As he will have me, how am I so poor? so 
Or how haps it I seek not to advance 
Or raise myself, but keep my wonted calling? 
And for dissension, who preferreth peace 
More than I do? — except I be provok’d. 

No, my good lords, it is not thdt offends ; 

It is not thilt that hath incens’d the duke : ] 
It is, because no one should sway but he; 

CNo one but he should be about the king;] 
And tliat engenders thunder in his breast. 

And makes him roar these accusations forth. 
But he shall know I am as gocni — 

O/o. AJ good ! 41 

Thou bastard of my grandfiither ! — 

Win. Ay, lordly sir; for what are you, I 
pray, 

But one imperious in another’s throne? 

Olo. Am I not bird protector, saucy priest? 
Win. And am not I a prelate of the church? 
(Ho. Yes, as an outlaw in a castle keeps. 

And useth it to patronage^ his theft. 

Win. Unreverent Gloster ! 

Glo. Thou art reverend 

Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 

Win. This Rome shall remedy. 

( War. Roam thither, then. 5i 

5 Som. My lord, it were your duty to forbear. 

< War. Ay, see the bishop be not overborne, 

\ Som.. Methinks my lord should be religious, 

( And know the office that belong to such. 

( War. Methinks his lordship should be 
( humbler ; 

>li Atteth not a prelate so to plead. 


Sop. Yes, \^en liis holy state is touch’d soj 
near. • 5 

War. State holy or unhallow’d, what of that? ( 
Is not his grace protector to the king? 

Plan. {Aside\ Plantagenet, I see, must hold^ 
his tongue, \ 

Lest it be said “Speak, sirrah, when youj; 

should ; { 

Must your bold verdict enter talk with/ 

lords?” • ; 

Else would I have a fling at Winchester.] / 

King. Uncles of Glt)ster and of Winchester, 
The special watchmen of our English weal, 

I would prevail, if prayers® might prevail. 

To join your hearts in love and amity. 

O, what a scandal is it to our crown. 

That two such noble peers as ye should jar ! 70 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell 
Civil dissension is a viperous wonn 
Tliat gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 
[A noise within^ “Down with the tawny- 
coats!” 

What tumult’s this? 

War. An uproar, I dare warrant, 

Begun through malice of the bishop’s men. 

[^4 noise agaiuy “Stones! sitonesl” 

Enter the Mayor of London, attended. 

May. O, my good lords, — and virtuous 
Henry, — 

Pity the city of LoiNlon, pity us ! 

The bishop and the Duke of Gloster’s men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, T9 

Have till’d tlieir pockets full of pebble stones, 
And banding themselves in contrary |)arts. 

Do pelt so fast at one another’s pate. 

That many have their giddy brains knock’d 
out: 

Our windows are broke down in every street. 
And we, for fear, compell’d to shut our shops. 

EnteTy skirmishingy the Serving-men of Gloster 
and Winchester with bloody pates. 

King. We charge you, on allegiance to our- 
self, 

To hold your slaughtering hands and keep 
the peace. — 

Pray, uncle Gloster, mitigate this strife. 


I To patronagt. £ 0 . to maintain. 

no 


3 Prayers, pronounced as a diBsyllable. 



ACT 111. Beenft 1. 


KING HENBY VI.~PABT I. 


ACT III. 8cene 1. 


First Serv. HJskyf if we be forbidden s^nes, 
we ’ll fall to it with our teeth. 90 

Sec. Serv. Do what ye dare, we are as 
resolute. [Skirmish again, 

^Glo. You of my household, leave this 
^evish^ broil, 

And set this unaccustom’d ^ fight aside. 

Third Serv. My lord, we know your grace 
to be a man 

J Just and upright; and, for your royal birth, 
To none inferior but his majesty: 

And, ere that we will suffer such a prince, 
f^So kind a father of the commonweal, 

$ To be disgraced by an inkhorn mate,^ 99 
We, and our wives and children, all will fight, 
And have our bodies slaughter’d by tliy foes. 
First Serv. Ay, and the very parings of our 
nails 

Shall pitch a field when we are dead. 

[Skirmish again.'^ 

Qlo. Stay, stay ! 

And if you love me, as you say you do. 

Let me persuade you to forbear awhile, 

King. O, how this discord doth afflict my 
soul! — 

Can you, my Lonl of Winchester, behold 
My eighs and tears, and will not once relent? 
Who should be pitiful, if you be not? 

Or who should study to prefer a peace, no 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils? 

War. My lord protector, yield; — yield, 
Winchester ; — 

Except you mean, with obstinate repulse, 

To slay your sovereign, and destroy the realm. 
[You see what mischief, .and what murder too. 
Hath been enacted through your enmity ; 
Then be at peace, except ye thirst for blood.] 
Win. He shall submit, or I will never yield. 
Compassion on the king commands 
me stoop; no 

Or I would see his heart out, ere the priest 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 

War. Behold, my Lord of Winchester, the duke 
Hhth banish’d moody discontented fury. 

As by his smoothed brows it doth appear: 
Why look you still so stem and tragical?] 

1 Peevish, foolish. 

< Unaecustom'd, unseemly (Johnson). Perhaps It only 
means unusual, or strange. 

* Jnkhom mate, i.e. bookish fellow. 


Glo. Here, Winchester, I offer thee iny 
hand. laa 

[^King. Fie, uncle Beaufort I I have he.udJ 
you preach > 

That malice was a great and grievous sin ; i 
And will not you maintain the thing yo\i\ 
teach, ^ 

*But prove a chief offender in the same? iso^ 

War. Sweet king! — the bishop hath aj 
kindly gird.* — ( 

For shame, my Ijord of Winchester, relent ! ( 

What, shall a child instruct you what to do?]^ 
Win. Well, Duke of Gloster, [ will yield to 
thee; 

Love for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 
Glo. [A8ide'\ Ay, but, I fear me, with a 
hollow heart. — [Holding Winchesten^s right 
hand in his.'\ 

See here, my friends and loving country- 
men ; 

This token serveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourselves and all our followers: 

So help me God, as I dissemble not ! 140 

irtn. [Aside] So help me God, as I intend 
it not 1 

King. 0 lovuig uncle, kind Duke of Gloa- 
ter,® 

Hoav joyful am I made by this contrdet I — 
Away, my masters ! trouble us no more ; 

But join in friendship, as your lonls have 
done. 

First Serv. Content: I ’ll to the surgeon’a 
Sec. Serv. And so will I. * 

Third Serv. And I will see what physic the 
tavern affords. 

[Ka;eunt Serving-^men, Mayoi\ tkc. 
War. Accept this scroll, most gracious 
sovereign, uo 

Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 
We do exhibit to your majesty. 

Olo. Well urg’d, my Lord of Warwick: for, 
sweet prince, 

An if your grace mark every circumstance, 

You have great reason to do iliehard right; 
Especially for those occasions 
At Eltham Place I told® your majesty. 

* A kindly gird, i e. gentle reprocif ; 8t)me explain it 
“a reproach in kind,” “an appropriate rebuke.” 

* Gloeter, here a trisyllable -Glo-ces- ter. 

^Ttold,i.e. of which 1 told. 

Ill 



. ACT III. Scene 1. 


KING HENEY VI.— PART 1. 


ACT 111. S<^e 2. 


Kitij. And those occasions, uncle, were of 
force; 

Therefore, iny loving lords, our pleasure is 
That Richard be restored to his blood. 159 
War, Let Kichai'd be restored to his blood ; 
So shall his father’s wrongs be recompens’d. 
Win. As will the rest, so willeth Winchester. 
King^ If Richard will be true, not that# 
alone. 

But all the whole inheritance I give 
That doth belong unto the house of York, 
J(|From whence you spring by lineal descent. 

^ Plan. Thy humble servant vows obedience 
'And faithful service till the point of death. 3 
King. Stoop then and set your knee against 
niy foot ; 

And, in reguevdon' of that duty done, 170 
I gird thee with the valiant sword of York: 
Rise, Richard, like a true Plantagenet, 

And rise created princely Duke of York. 

Plan. And so thrive Richard as thy foes 
may fall ! 

And jis my duty springs, so perish they 
That gnulge*^ one thought against yournifijesty ! 
All. Welcome, high prince, the mighty 
Duke of York! 

Som. Perish, base prince, ignoble 

Duke of York! ' 

Olo. Now will it best avail your majc.sty 
To cross the seas, and to be crown’d in France: 
The presence of a king engendei's love isi 
Amongst his subjects and his loyal friends, 

As it disanimates his enemies. 

. King. When Gloster says the word, King 
, Henry goes ; 

For friendly counsel cuts off many foes. 

Glo. Your ships already are in readiness. 

[Senratt. Flourish. ExmnJi all hut Exetei\ 
Exe. Ay, we may march in England or in 
France, 

Not seeing what is likely to ensue. 

This late dissension grown betwixt the peers 
Burns under feigned ashes of forg’d love 190 
And will at last break out into a flame: 

Q As fester’d members rot but by degree, 

'Till bones and flesh and sinews fall away. 

So will this base and envious discord breed.^3 

1 Reguerdon, reward. 

s Grudge, in|liciouBly cherish ; or. perhaps, murronr. 

> Breed, increase of itself. 
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Aiid^ow I fe^* that fatal prophecy 195 

Which in the time of Henry nam’d- the Fifth 
Was in the mouth of every sucking babe, — 
That Henry bom at Monmouth should win all, 
And Henry born at Windsor should lose all: 
Which is so plain, that Exeter doth wish 200 
His days may finish ere that hapless time. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. France.^ Before Rouen. 

Enter La Pucell]| disguised.^ and Boldins 
dressed like countrymen.^ with sacks upon 
their backs. 

Puc. These are the city gates, the gates of 
Rouen, 

Through which our policy must make a 
breach: 

Take heed, be wary how you place your words ; 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market men 
That come to gather money for their com. 

If we have entrance, — as I hope w^e shall,— 
And that we And the slothful watch but 
weak, 

I ’ll by a sign give notice to our friends, 

That Charles the Dauphin may encounter 
them. 

First Sol. Our saoks shall be a mean to 
sack the city, 10 

And we be lords and rulers over Rouen ; 
Therefore we ’ll knqpk. [Knocks. 

Watch. [Within\ Q^ii va Id? 

Puc. Paysans^ pauvres gens de Frame; 
Poor market- folks, that come to sell their com. 

Watch. [Opening the gates; the market-heil 
rings'l Enter, go in; the market-bell is 
rung. 

Puc. Now, Rouen,* I ’ll shake thy bulwarks 
to the ground. 

[La Pucelle^ and Soldiers^ 
enter the town. 

Enter Charles, the Bastard of Orleans^ 
ALENgoN, Reignier, and Forces. • 

Char. Saint Denis bless this happy strata- 
gem! 

And once again we ’ll sleep secure in'^Rouen. 

« Rouen, written in F. I Roan, and intended to be pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable. ^ 



ACT 111. Sctt&e 2. 


KING HENRY VI.-PART 1. 


ACT III. Scene 2 


Bast. Pera enter’d PuceUe and her j 

ants;^ 20 ) 

Now she is there, how will she specify 
Where is the best and safest passage in? 

Iteign. By thrusting out a torch from yon- 
der tower ; 

i L Which, oiice discern’d, shows that her mean- 
ing is,— * 

No way to that,* for weakness, which she 
enter’d. ] 

£)vter La Pucrlle cm the battlements^ thrustuig 
out a torch hurniug, 

Puc. Behold, this is the happy wedding torch 
That joineth Rouen unto her countiymen, 1 
But buniiiig fatal to the Talbotites ! 

Bast. See, noble Charles, the beacon of our 
fiieud ; 

The burning torch in yonder turret stands. 30 
Char. Now shine it like a comet of revenge, 

A prophet the fall of all our foes ! 

Beif/ii, Defer no time, delays have danger- 
ous ends ; 

Enter, and cry “The Daupliin!” presently. 

And then do execution on the watch. 

[ Theg enter the toim. Exit La Pucdle 
above. Exeunt. 

Alarums. Enter from the town Talbot and 

English t^oldiers. j 

Tal. France, thou shalt rue this tieason 1 
with thy tears. 

If Talbot but survive thy treachery. 

Pucelle, that witch, that damned sorceress, 

Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares, 
That^ hardly we escap’d the pride* of France. 40 
[ExetuU into the town. 

Alarums: excursions. EnJter from the towHy 
Bedford, Irrought in sick in a chair, with 
Talbot, Burgundy, and the English Forces. ; 
Then, enter on the walls La Pucelle, ; 
* Charles, Bastard, Alkn^on, and Beioniek. 

Fuc. Good morrow, gallants ! want ye corn , 
for bread? 

Q I thinic the Duke of Burgundy will fast, 

1 Praetisants, ie. fellow plotters, 
s To that, i e. compared with that. 

* That, so that. « Pride-pioked forces. 
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Before he’ll buy again at such a rate: 4 . 1 ') 

’T was full of darnel ; — do you like the taste? 

Bur. Scoff on, vile ffend and shameless J 
courtezan ! { 

I trust ere long to choke thee with thine own, f 
And make thee ciime the harvest of that corn. ^ 

Char. Your grace may starve, perhaps, ' 
before that time. ] 

Bed. O, let no words, but deeds, revenge 
this treason ! 

Puc. What will you do, good gray-lnjard ? 
break a lance, m 

And run a tilt at death within a chair? 

Tal. Foul heud of France, and hag of all 
despite, 

[ Encompass’d with thy lustful paramours ! ] 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age, 

And twit with cowardice a mail half dead ? 
Damsel, I ’ll have a bout with you again, 

Or else let Talbot perish with this shame. 

Puc. Are ye so hot, sir? —yet, Pucelle, 
hold thy peace ; 

If Talbot do but tli under, rain will follow. 
[Talbot and the 7*est of the English whisper 
together in counjciL 

God speed the })arliaiuent ! who shall bo the 
speaker? 60 

Tal. Dare ye come forth and meet us in the 
Held? 

Puc. Belike your lordshij) takes us, then, for 
fools, 

To try if that our own be ours or no. ^ 

Tal. 1 s]xmk not to that railing Hecat6, 

But unto thee, Alen^on, and the rest; 

Will ye, like soldiers, cfune and fight it out? 

Alen. Sigiiior, no. 

Tal. Signior, hang!- base inuleteiB of 
France ! 

Like peasant foot-boys do they keep the walls, 
And dare not take up amis like gentlemen. 7o 

Puc. Captains, away ! let ’s get us from thi 
walls; 

For Talbot means no goodness by his looks. — 
God be wi’ you, my lord ! we came up but to 
tell you 

That we are here. [Exeunt La Pucelle and the 
others from the walls. 

Tal. And there will we be too, ere it be 
long, 

Or else reproach be Talbot’s greatest fame 1— 
113 86 



ACT 111. Soeue 2. 


KING HENRY VL— PART I. 


ACT ni. Some 2 


Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy house — 
Pricked on by public wrongs sustain’d in 
France — 

Either to get the town again or die : 

And I, — as sure as English Henry lives, so 
And as his father here was conqueror, — 

As sure as in this late betrayed town 
'Great Ckeur-de-lion’s heart was buried , — 2 
So sure I swear to get the town or die. 

Bur. My vows are equal partners with thy 
vows. 


Tai. But, ere we go, regard this dying 
prince, * 

The valiant Duke of Bedford.— Come, my 
lord. 

We will bestow you in some better place, • 

Fitter for sickness and for crazy* age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not so dislionour me: 

Here will I sit before the walls of Rouen, 9i 

And will be partner of youi* weal or woe. 

Bur. Courageous Bedford, let us now per- 
suade you. 



Puc. nismny ntjt, princes, at this accident.— (Ant iii. 3. 1.) 


Bed. Not to he gone from hence ; for emee 
I read, 

That stout Pendragou,^ in his litter, sick, 
Came to the field, and vanquished his foes : 
Alethinks I should revive the soldiers’ hearts, 
Because I ever found them as myself. 

Tal. Undaunted spirit in a dying breast I— 
Then be it so; — heavens keep old Bedfoixl 
Side ! — 100 

And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 

> Crazy, d«cr^lt 

* Uthur Pendxagon, father of Kiug Arthur. 
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But gather we our forces out of hand, 102 
And set upon our boasting enemy. 

[Exeunt intoth^ town^ Burgumiy^ Talbot^ and 
Forces^ leaving Bedford a^vd attendants. 

£. 

Alarums: excursiorgt. Enter Sir John 
Fastolfe and a Captain. 

Cap. Whither away. Sir John Fastolfe, in 
such haste? 

Fast. Whither aw’ay! to save myself by 
flight : 

We are like to have the overthrow again. 





ACT III. Soene 2. 


ACT III. SveiH) 3. 


KING HENBY 

Cap. Whatl will you fly, and leave«Xiord 
Talbot? 

Fa^t. ’ Ay, 

All the Talbots in the world, to save my life. 

[Exit. 

Cap. Cowardly knight! ill fortune follow 
thee I [Ex‘it. 

Retreat: excursiom. Re-enter^ from the town^ 
La Pugelle, ALElkgoN, Charles, avd French 
Soldiers; exeunt flying. 

Bed. Now, quiet soul, depart when heaven 
please, no 

For I have seen our enemies’ overthrow. 

What is the trust or strength of foolish man? 
}They that of late were daring with their scoffs 
( Are glad and fain by flight to Siive themselves.] 
[Bedford du% and is carried in hy two 
in his c/iuir. 

Alarums. Re-ovter Talb<jt, Buhgundt, 
and the rest. 

Tal. Lost, and recovered in a day again ! 

This is a double honour, Burgundy: 

Ijet Heiiven have glory for this victory ! 

Bur. Warlike and martial T;dbot, Burgundy 
Enshrines thee in his hefirt, and there erects 
Thy noble deeds as valoui’’s moiuiinents. 120 
^ Ted. Thunks, gentle duke. £ But where is 
< Pucelle now ? 

T think her old familiar ^^is asleep: 

^Now where’s the Basbird’s braves, and Clnirles 
( his gleeks?2 

What, all amort? 3 Bouen hangs her head for 
; grief 

^That such a valiant company are fled. 3 
Now will we take some order* in the town, 
Placing therein some expert officers; 

And then depart to Paris to the king, 

For there young Henry with his nobles lie. 

Bur. What wills Loxxl Talbot pleaseth Bur- 
gundy. ISO 

* Tal. But yet, before we go, let ’s not forget 
The noble Duke of Bedfoni late deceas’d, 

But see his exequies fulflll’d in Bouen: 

A braver soldier never couched lance, 

A gentler heart did never sway in court; 

1 Faimliar, i.e. familiar denion. 

* Gleeks, senffa. ^ All amorf-qulte diapirited. 

* Take some order, i.e. make aome necesaary dispoaltioiu. 


VI.— PABT I. 

But kings and mightiest potentates must 
die, 

For that ’s the end of human misery. [Exeunt. 

Scene 111. The plains mar Rouen. 

Enter Charles, the Bastard of Orleans^ 
Alenqon, La Pucelle, and Forces. 

Puc. Dismay not,® princes, at this accident, 
Nor grieve that Bouen is so recovered: 

^Care is no cure, but rather cdimsive, i 

For things that are not to be rernedi’d. ] i 
Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while, 

And like a peacock sweep along his tiiil; 

We ’ll pull his plumes and tfike away his 
train, 

If Dauphin and the I’cst will be but rul’d. 

Char. We have been guided by tliec hitherto 
And of thy cunning** had no diffidence:^ lo 
One sudden foil .shall nevei' breed distrust. 

Q Bust. Search out thy wit for secret policies, j 
And we will make thee famous through the> 
world. ? 

Alen. We’ll set thy sUtue in some holy^ 
place, ^ 

And have thee reverenc’d like a blessed > 
.S2iint : ^ 

Employ thee, then, sweet virgin, for our good. ] 5 
Pm. Then thus it miwt be; this dotli Jojiri 
devise : 

By fair pei-sujisions, mix’d with sugar’d words, 
We will entice the Duke of Burgundy • 

To leave the Talbot and to follow us. 20 

Char. Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could do 
that, 

Prance were no i)lace for Henry’s warriors; 
[Nor should that natifui boast it so with us, 
But be extirped® from our provinces. > 

Alen. For ever should they be ex puls’d® from/ 
France, i 

And not have title of an earldom here. ] / 

Puc. Your honours shall perceive how I will 
work 

To bring this matter to the wished end. 28 
[Drum sounds afar off. 
Hark 1 by the sound of drum you may perceive 
Their powers are marching unto Paris- ward. 

^Dismay not, i 0 be nut dismayed. 

• Cwnniny, skill. » DiJUdenee, distrust 

* Extirped, rooted out. ^ Expulttd, expelled. 
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ACT III. Soene 3. 


KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 


ACT III. Scene S 


An EnglUh march. Enter ^ and pass aver at a 
distance^ Talbot aivd his Forces, 

There goes the Talbot, with his colours spread, 

And all the troops of English after him. 32 

A French march. Enter the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and Forces. 

Now in the rearward comes the duke and 
his : 

Fortune in favour makes him lag behind. 

Summon a ptrley; we will talk with him. 

\Trumpets sound a parley. 

Char. A |>arley with the Duke of Burgundy! 

Bur. Wlio craves a parley with the Biir- 
giindy? 

Puc. The princely Charles of .France, thy 
countryman. 

Bur. Wliat say’st thou, Charles? for I am 
marching hence. 

Char. Speak, PuceJle, and enchant him with 
thy words. 40 

Ptm. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of 
France ! 

Stay, let thy humble handmaid speak to 
thee. 

Bur. Speak on; but bo not over- tedious. 

Pug. Look on thy country, look on fertile 
France, 

And see the cities and the towns defac’d 

By wasting ruin of the cruel foe I 
^[jAs^ooks the mother on her lowly babe 
(When death doth close his tender dying 
f eyes, 

{See, see the pining malady of France;] 4o 

Behold the wounds, theinost unnatural wounds, 

Which thou thyself hast given her woful 
breast. 

O, turn thy edged sword another way; 

Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that 
help. 

One drop of blood drawn from thy country’s 
bosom 

Should grieve thee more than streams of 
foreign goi^e : 

Return thee', therefore, with a flood of tears, 

And wash away thy country’s stained spots. 

Bur. Either she hath bewitch’d me with her 
words,* 

Or natiu'e makes me suddenly relent. 
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Pu^ Besides, all French and Fyance ex- 
claims on thee, * ^ 

Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
I^Who join’st thou with, but with a lordly 
nation, c 

That will not trust thee but for profit’s sake?] 
When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 
And fashion’d thee that instrument of ill. 
Who then but English Heniy will be lord. 
And thou be tlirust out like a fugitive? 

Call we to mind,- and mark but this for 
proof, — 

Was not the Dftke of Orleans thy foe? 

And was he not in England prisoner? 70 
But when they heartl he was thine enemy. 
They set him free without his ransom paid. 

In spite of Burgundy and all his friends. 

Q See, then, thou fight’st against thy country- 
men. 

And join’st with them will be thy slaughter- 
men. ] 

Come, come, return; return, thou wandering 
lord; 

Cliiirles and the rest will take thee in their 
arms. 

Bur. [Asid^ I’mvanquished; these haughty^ 
woixls of hers ' 78 

Have battei^’d me like roaring cannon-shot, 
And made me almost yield upon my knees. — 
Forgive me, country, and sweet country- 
men 1 ^ 

And, lords, accept this hetirty kind embrace: 
My forces and my power of men are yours: — 
So farewell, Talbot; I’ll no longer trust 
thee. 

Puc. Done like a Frenchman, — [Asidel turn, 
and turn again ! 

Char. Welcome, brave duke I thy friendship 
makes us fresh. 

Bast. And doth beget new courage in our 
breasts. 

^Alen. Pucelle hath bravely play’d her part 
in this, 

And doth deserve a ccA*ouet of gold. 

Char. Now let us on, my lords, and join our 
powers, 90 

And seek how we may prejudice the foe. ] 

[Exeunt. 

1 Haughtyt high-spirited. 



ACT III. Scene 4. 


ACT IV. Scene 1, 


piNG HENBY VL— PART I. 


Scene IV. Paris, A room in the palace. 

Enter Kino Henry, Glostkr, Bishop op Win- 
QHESTER, York, Suffolk, Somerset, War- 
' WICK, Exeter, Vernon, Basset, and others. 
To them Talbot and some of his Officers, 

Tal. My gracious prince, — and honourable 
peers, — • 

Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 

I have awhile given trwce unto my wars. 

To do my duty to my sovereign: 

In sign whereof, this arm — that hath reclaim’d 
To your obedience fifty fortresses, 

Twelve cities, seven walled towns of strength. 
Beside five hundred prisoners of esteem — 
Lets fall his sword before your highness’ feet, 

[Kneeling, 

And with submissive loyalty of heaii; lo 
Ascribes the glory of his conquest got 
First to my Chxl, and next unto your grace. 

[Kneels. 

King. Is this Lord Talbot, uncle Gloucester,^ 
That bath so long been resident in France? 
Qlo. Yes, if it please your majesty, my liege. 
Kimf. Welcome, brave capbiiii and victori- 
ous lord ! 

When I was young, — as yet I am not old, — 

I do remember how my father said 
A stouter champion nevc^' handled sword. 
Long since we were resolved of your truth, 20 
Your faithful service, and your tfjil in war; 


Yet never have you tasted our reward, 22 
Or been reguerdon’d® with so much as thanks, 
Because till now we never sjiw ytiur face: 
Therefore, stand up; and, for these good deserts, 
We here create you Earl of Slirewsbury; 

And in our coronation take your place. 

• [Sennet. Flourish. Exeunt all but Vei'non) 
and Basset. 

Ver. Now, sir, to you, that were so hot at sea, J 
Disgracing of these colours that I wear 
In honour of my noble Lord of York, — .30. 

Darist thou maintain the former words tliou ' 
sptik’st? j 

Bus. Yes, sir; as well as you dare patronage* ^ 
The envious barking of your saucy ttingue ^ 
Against my lord the Duke of Somerset. { 
Vcr. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. ^ 
Bus. Why, what is he? as good a man as York. | 
Ver. Hark ye; not so: in witness, take ye^ 
that. him. { 

Bas. Villain, thou know’st the law of arms 
is such. 

That whoso draws a sword, ’1 is present® death 
Or else this blow should broach thy dearest^ 
blood. 40 ^ 

But I ’ll unto his majesty, and crave \ 

I may luive liberty to venges tin's wrong; \ 

When thou shalt see T ’ll meet thee to tliy cost. \ 
Ver. Well, miscreant. I’ll be there as soon^ 
as you; I 

And, after, meet you sooner than you would.]' 

[Ex%int. 


ACT 

Scene I. Paris. A haU of state in the palace. 

Enter Kino Henry, Gloster, Bishop of 
Winchester, York, Suffolk, Somerset, 

• Warwick, Talbot, Exeter, the Governor 
of Paris, and others. • 

Glo. Lord bishop, set the crown upon his 
head. 


1 GUmeetter, so spelt in Folio In this place, to be pro- 
nonneed as a trisyllable. s Betoloed^ assured. 

> Reguerdon*d. recompensed. 

« Patronage, make good. 6 Present, immediate. 


IV 

Win. God save King Henry, of that name 
the sixth ! 

Glo. Now, governor of Paris, take your oath. 
That you elect no other king but him ; 

[Governor kneels. 
Esteem none friends but such as arc his friends. 
And none your foes hut such as shall pretend® 
Malicious practices against his state: 

This shall ye do, so help you righteous God I 
[The Governor of Paris takes the oath of 
dUegianee; then exit with his train, 

* Pretend, purpose. 
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ACTIV. Scene 1 . KING HENKY 

Anier Sir John Fastolfe. 

Fmt, My gracious sovereign, as 1 rode from 
Calais, 

To haste unto your coronation, lO 

A letter w.*is deliver’d to my hands. 

Writ to your grace from Philip Duke of Bur- i 
gundy. {^Presents a letter, 

TaL Shame to the Duke of Burgundy and 
thee ! 

I vow’d, base knight, when 1 did meet thee next, 
To tear the garter from thy civaven’s leg, — 

\Pliicking it off. 

Which I have done, — because unworthily 
Thou wast inshilled in that high degree.- - 
Pardon me, princely Henry, and the rest: 

This dastard, at the battle of l\at‘iy, 

When but in all I w;is six thouauid strong 20 
Ami that the French were alnioat tf'ii to one,— 
Before we met, or that a sirokt; was given, 

Like to a trusty squire, ditl run away; 

In which ass^iult we lost twelve hundred men; 
Myself, and diveis gentlemen beside, 

Were there suiqms’d and taken ])risonera. 

Then judge, great lorils, if I have done amiss; 
Or whether that such (jowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood, yea or no. 

Glo. To say the truth, this fact was infamous, 
And ill beseeming any common man, 31 
Much more a knight, a oajdnin, and a leader. 
Tal. When firat this oi’der was ordain’d, my 
fjords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth, 
Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty* courage, 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars; 

Not fearing death, nor shrinking for distress, 
But always resolute in most^ extremes. 

He, then, that is not furnish’d in this sort 
Doth but usurp the Siicreil name of knight, 40 
Profaning this most honourable order. 

And should — if I were w’orthy to be judge — 

Be (juite degraded, like a hedge- born swain 
That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 
King. Stain to thy countiymen, thou heaPst 
thy doom ! 

Be packing, therefore, thou that wast a knight; 
Henceforth we banish thee, on pain of death. 

Fastolfe. 


1 Haughty, i e. high-minded. * jirMe>= greatest. 
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VL— PART I^ ACT IV. Scene 1. 

And tiow, my lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from our uncle Duke of Burgundy. 

Glo. What means his grace, that he hath 
chang’d his style? 6® 

No more but, plain and bluntly, “To the king ! ” 
Hath he forgot he is his sovereign ? 

Or doth this churlish superscription 
Pretend 3 some alteration in good will? 
What’s here? — [Reads] “•! have, upon especial 
cause, — 

Mov’d with compassion o£ my country’s wreck, 
Together witli the pitiful coinjdaints 
Of such as your oppression foods upon, — 

Forsaken your pernicious faction 

And join’d with Cliarles, the rightful King of France.” 

0 monstrous treacheiy ! can this be so, — 6i 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths. 

There should be found such false dissembling 
guile? 

King. What ! doth my uncle Burgundy re- 
volt? 

Glo. He doth, my loni; and is become your 
foe. 

King. Is that the worst this letter doth con- 
tain? 

Glo. It is the worst, and all, my lord, he 
writes. 

King. Why, then, Lord Talbot there shall 
bilk with him 

And give him chastisement for this abuse. — 
My lord, how say you? are you not content? 

Tal. Content, my liege ! yes, but that I am 
prevented,* 71 

1 should have begg’d I might have been em- 

ploy’d. 

King. 1’'hen gather strength, and march unto 
him straight: 

Let him perceive how ill we brook his treason, 
And what oiTence it is to flout his friends. 

Tal. I go, my lord; in heart desiring still 
You may behold confusion of your foes. 

[Exit. 

Vernon and Basset. 

I* 

Vei\ Grant me the .combat, gi'acious sove- 
reign! 

Bos. And me, my lord, grant me the com- 
bat too! 

York. This is my servant: hear him, noble 
prince! so 


> indicate, denote. « Preoented, anticipated. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 

Som. And this is mine: sweet Henry, lavour 
him! 81 

Kinff, Be patient, lords; and give them leave 
to speak. — 

Say, gentlemen, what makes you thus ex- 
claim? 

And wherefore crave you combat? or with 
whom ? 

Ver. With him, .my lord; for he hath done 
me wrong. 


AUT IV. Sctfiiti 

Baa. And 1 with him; for he hath done me 
wrong. 8 ,, 

Kinff. What is tliat wrong whereof you 
both complaiii ? 

First let me know, and then I’ll answer 
you. 

Baa. Crossing the sea from England into 
France, 

This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, 

Upbraided me about the rose I wear; di 


KING HENIIY VI.-PART I. 



King. Stain to thy countryman, thou liBar dt thy ilooin ! 

Bo packiuK, thon-forn, thou that wast a knlKlit.~(Act Iv. 1. 4S, M.) 


Saying, the sanguine cc 4 our of the leaves 92 
Did represent my master’s blushing cheeks. 
When stubbornly he did repugid the truth 
About a certain question in the law 
Argu’d betwixt the Duke of York and him; 
With other vile and ignominious terms: 

In confutation of which rude reproach, 

And in defence of my lord’s worthiness, 

I crave the benefit of law «jf amis. 100 

Ver. And that is my petition, noble lord: 
For though he seem with forged quaint*'* con- 
ceit 

• To set a gloss ujion his bold intent, 

Yet know, my lord, I Vas provok’d by him; 
And he first took exceptions at this badge, 
Pronouncing that the paleness of this flower 
Bewray’d® the faintness of my master’s heart 

1 Repugn, rcBlst, oppose. a Quaint, artful. 

• Bewrayed, betrayed. 


lorL Will not this malice, Somerset lie 
left? 

Your private grudge, my Ixml of 
York, will out, 

Tliough ne’er so cunningly you smother it. 1 10 
King. Goml l^rd, what rmidneHS rules in 
bniinsick men. 

When for so slight and frivolous a cause 

Such factious emulations shall arise! — 

Good cousins both, of York and Somerset, 

Quiet youreelves, I pray, and be at peace. 
Vork. Let this dissension first be tried by 
fight 

And then your highness shall command a 
peace. 

So7n. The quarrel toucheth none but us 
alone; 

Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. 

T yrk. There is my pledge; accept it Somer- 
set. 120 
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ACT IV. Soeue 1. 


KING HENRY VL—PART I 


act IV. Scene 1. 


Ver. Nay, let it rest where it began at first 
Bos, Confirm it so, mine honourable lord. 
Glo, Confirm it so I Confounded be your 
strife! i 2 s 

And perish ye, with your audacious prate! 
Presumptuous vassals, are you not ashamed 
With this immodest clamorous outrage 
To trouble and disturb the king and us? — 
And you, my lords, — methinks you do not well 
To bear with their perverse objections; 

Much less to take occasion from their mouths 
To raise a mutiny betwixt yourselves: isi 

Let me persuade you take a better course. 
Bofe, It gi’ieves his highness: — good my 
lords, be friends. 

Kinff, Come hither, you that would be com- 
batants: 

Henceforth I charge you, as you love our fa- 
vour, 

Quite to forget this quarrel and the cause. — 
And you, my lords, remember where we are; 
In France, amongst a tickle wavering nation: 
If they perceive dissension in our looks, 

And that within ourselves we disagree, 140 
How will their grudging stomachs^ be pro- 
voked 

To wilful disobedience, and rebel I ^ 

Beside, what infamy will there arise. 

When foreign princes shall be cei*titied 
That for a toy, a thing of no regard. 

King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Destroy’d themselves, and lost the realm of 
France ! ] 

O, think upon the conquest of my father; 

My tender years; and let us not forego 
Th4t for a trifle that was bought with blood! 
Let me be umpire in this doubtful strife. i5i 
I see no reason, if I wear this rose, 

[Putting on a red rose. 
That any one should therefore be suspicious 
1 more incline to Somerset than York: 

Both are my kinsmen, and I love them both: 
As well they may upbraid me with my crown, 
Because, forsooth, the king of Scots is crown’d. 
But your discretiops better can persuade 
Than I am able to instruct or teach: 

And therefore, as we liither came in peace, ico 
So let us still continue peace and love. — 

1 Stcmaehs, anger, pasaioDB. 
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Cousin of York, we u^titute your gr^e 162 
To be our regent in these parte of France: — 
And, good my Lord of Somerset, unite 
Your troops of horsemen with his bands of 
foot; — 

And, like true subjects, sous of your progeni- 
^ tors. 

Go cheerfully together, and digest 
Your angry choler on your •enemies. 

Ourself, my lord protector, and the rest 
After some respite, will -return to Calais; 170 
From thence to England; where I hope ere 
long 

To be presented, by your victories, 

With Charles, Alen 9 on, Jirid that traitorous 
rout. 

Exeunt all hut York, Warwick^ 
Exeter and Vernon. 

War. My Lord of York, I i)romi8e you, the 
king 

Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 

York. And so he did; but yet I like it 
not, 

In that he wears the badge of Somerset. 

War. Tush, that was b\it his fancy, blame 
him not; 

I dare pi'esume, sweet prince, he thought no 
harm. 

Yoi'k. All if I wist he did,— but let it rest; iso 
Other affaii*s must now be managed. 

[Exeunt \all h\U Exeter.) 
Exe. Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress) 
thy voice; ) 

For, had the jiassions of thy heart burst out, ) 
I fear we should have seen deciphei^’d there j 
More rancorous spite, more furious raging) 
broils, 

Than yet can be imagin’d or suppos’d. 

But howsoe’er, no simple man that sees 
This jarring discord of nobility. 

This shouldering of each other in the court, 
This factious bandying of their favourites, 190 
But that it doth presage some ill event. ^ 
’Tis much* when sceptres are in childrefi’sc 
hands; c 

But more when envy breeds unkind division;^ 
There comes the ruin, there begins confusion. ^ 

[Exit,'2\ 

* ’T ts much, i.e. it ia a serious matter. 



ACT IV. Boeue 2. 


KING HENRY VL~PART I. 


ACT IV. Scene X 


C Scene IL Bejbre Boiirdeaux, * 

i 

Enter Talbot, with hU Forces, 

J JTa/. Go to the gates of Bourdeaiix, trum- 
; peter; 

{ Summon their general unto the wall. 

( Trumpet smmds a parley, Enter^ on the tvaUa^ 

} the General of the French Forces and others, 
^English John Talbot, captains, calls you forth, 
/Servant in arms to Harry King of England; 
/And thus he would, — Open your city gates; 

JBe humble to us; call my sovereign yours, 
f And do him homage as obedient subjects; 

/And 1*11 withdraw me and my blo<xly power: 

' But, if you frown upon this proffer’d peace, 
•You tempt the fury of my three attendants, lo 
f Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbingfire ; 
/Who, in a moment, even with' the earth 
i Shall lay your stately and air-braving towers, 

J If you forsake the offer of our love. 

Gen, Tho\i ominous and fearful owl of death, 
<Our nation’s terror, and their bloody scourge! 
$The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 

/ On us thou canst not enter but by death: 

/ For, I protest, \ve are w'ell fortified, 

And strong enough to issue o\it and fight: 20 
\ Tf thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed, 

I Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee: 
<On either hand thee there are squadrons 
I pitch’d, • 

jTo wall thee from tlie liberty of flight; 

< And no way canst thou turn thee for redress, 

J But death doth froiit thee with apparent spoil, 

< And pale destruction meets thee in the face. 

< Ten thousand French have ta’en the sacrament 
jTo rive 2 their dangerous artillery 

< Upon no Cliristian soul but English Talbot, mo 
sLo, there thou stand’st, a breathing valiant 
s man, 

jOf an invincible unconquer’<l spiiit! 

^This is the latest glory of thy praise 
I That I, thy enemy, due® thee withal; 

' Folil'^re the glass, that now begins to run. 
Finish the process of his sandy hour. 

These eyes, that see thee now well coloured, 
Shall see thee withered, bloody, j:)ale, and dead. ^ 

[Drum afar off, 

1 Sven with, level with. 

> Bine, diBchafge. > Due, i.e. endue. 


Hark! hark! the Dauphin’s drum, a warning/ 
bell, < 

Sings heavy music to thy timorous .soul ; 40 

And mine shall ring thy dire departure o\it. 

[EjceutU General^ <t’c. 
Tal. He fables not; I hear the enemy: 

Out, some light horsemen, and peruse* their; 

wings. ; 

O, negligent and heedless discipline! 

How are we park’d and bounded in a pale, — ; 
A little herd of England’s timorous deer. 
Maz’d® with a yelping kennel of French curs! > 
If we be English deer, be then in blood;** y 
Not rascal-like,^ to fall down witli a pinch, J 
But rather, moody-mad and desperate stags, 50 / 
Turn on the bloody hounds with lieails of 
steel, 

And make the cowards stind aloof at bay: 

Sell every man his life jis dear jis mine, ^ 

And they shall find dear deer of us, my- 
friends. — / 

God and St. George, Talbot and England’s/ 
right, ; 

Fms|Xir our colours in this dangeroiH fight! / 

Exeuivt,^\ 

Scene ITI. Plains in Gascony. 

Enter York, with Forces; to him a Jfessotyer, 

York. Are not. the sjxjcdy scouts return’d 
again, 

That dogg’d the mighty amiy of the Daujiliin? 
Mess. They are return’d, my lord, ami give 
it out 

That he is march’d to Bourdeaux with his 
power, 

To fight wiih'ralbot: as he march’d along, 

By your espials were discoverecl 
Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin 
led, 

Which join’d with him, and ma<le their march 
for Bourdeaux. 

York. A plague upon that villain Somerset, 
That thus delays my promised supply lO 
Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 

* Peruse, examine. » Matfd. bewildered. 

^ In blood, i.e. in condition; a technical term in sport- 
Ing. 

^ ItaseaVlike, i.e. like a lean deer, oneiout of condition. 
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ACT IV Scene 3. 


KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


And I am louted^ by a traitor villain 13 
And cannot help the noble chevalier: 

Gkxl comfort him in this necessity! 

If he miscarry, farewell wars in France. 

Enter Siii William Lucy. 

Tliou princely leader of our English 
strength, 


Never so needful on jjhe earth of Fmnce, 

Spur tp the rescue of the noble Talbot, 

Who now is girdled with a waist of iron 20 
And hemmed about with grim destruction: 

To Bourdeaux, warlike duke 1 to Bourdeaiax, 
York! 

Else, farewell Talbot, France, and England’s 
honour. 



0 yonnff John Talbot I I did send fur thco 
To tutor theo in Btratagoms of war.— (Act iv 5. 1, 2.) 


York, O God, that Somerset — who in proud 
heart 24 

Doth stoj) my comets * — were in Talbot’s place! 
So should we save a valiant gentleman 
By forfeiting a traitor and a coward. 
j[Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
>That thus we die, while r6mi6S traitors sleep.] 
Lucy, O, send some succour to the distress’d 
lord ! 30 

York, He dies, we lose; I break my warlike 
word: 

^ 

1 Louted, treated like a lout, made a fool of. 

2 Cometit troopB of cavalry. 
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Wc mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily 
get; 32 

All ’long of® this vile traitor Somerset 
Lucy, Then God tike mercy on brave Tal- 
bot’s soul; 

And on his son young John, who two hourS 
since • 

I met in travel toward his warlike father! 

This seven years did not Talbot see his son; 

And now they meet where both their lives are 
done. 

* *Long qft^ because of. 





ACT IV. 8omi« 4. 


KING HENRY VI.-PART I. 


ACT IV. Scftne 5 


Y<yrh, Alas, what jo% shall noble 'Balbot 
have 

To bid his young son welcome to his grave 1 40 
Away! vexation almost stops my breath, 

That sunder’d friends greet in tlie hour of 
death. — 

Lucy, farewell: no more my fortune can, 

But curse the cause ^ 1 cannot aid the man. — 
;[[ Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours, are won 
; away, 

^ Long all of* Somerset a«d his delay. ] 

\Exit with his soldiers, 
Lucy, Thus, while the vulture of sedition 
Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders, 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 
The conquest of our scarce cold conqueror, 50 
That ever-living man of memory, 

Heniy the Fifth:— whiles they each other 
cross, 

Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loss. 

lExU, 

Scene IV. Other plaim in Gascony. 

Enter Somerset, with his Forces; a Captain of 
Talhot’s inth him. 

Som. It is too late; I cannot send them now: 
Tliis expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rashly plotted: all our general force 
Might with a sally of the very town 
Be buckled with: the over-daring Tsilbot 
Hath sullied all his gloss of foraier honour 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild adventure: 
York set him on to fight and die in shame, 
Tliat, Talbot dead, great York might bear the 
name. 

Cap. Here is Sir William Lucy, who with 
me 10 

Set from our o’ermatch’d forces forth for .aid. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Som. How now. Sir William! whither were 
* you sent? 

Lucy. Whither, my lord ? — from bought and 
sold Lord Talbot; 

Who, ring^il about with bold adversity, 

CrieA out for noble York and Somerset, 

> Th» cause, him who is the canw that. 

3 Lanff all ef, all because of. 


To beat assiiiling death from his weak legion.s; 
And whiles the honour;tble capbiin there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied 
limbs, 

[And, in advantage lingering, looks for rescue,] 
You, his false hopes, the trust of Euglamrs 
honour, 20 

Keep off aloof with worthless emulation.^ 

Let not your private discord keep away 
The levied succoui's that should lend him aid. 
While he, renowned noble gentleman. 

Yields up his life unto a world of odds: 

[ Orleans the Basbird, Charles, and Burgundy,^ 
Alenyon, Reigniev, comj)ass him al3out, \ 
And Talbot peiisheth by your default. ] ^ 

Som. York set him on; York should have 
sent him aid. 

Lucy. And York tis ftist upon your gi\ice 
exclaims; 90 

Swearing tlmt you withhold his levied horse, 
Collected for this expedition. 

Som. York lies; he might have sent and Inid 
the horse; 

I owe him little duty, and less love; 

And bike foul scorn to fawn on him by send- 
ing. 

Lucy. The finud of England, not the hiree 
of France, 

Hath now entrapp’d the noble-minded Talbot: 
Never to England shall ho l>ear hi.s life; 

But dies, betray’d to fortune by your strife. 

So9n. (yome, go; I will dispatch the Inrse- 
men straight: 40 

Within six hours they will be at his aid. 

Lucy. Too late comes rescue: luj is ba’en or 
slain; 

For fly he could not, if he would liave fled ; 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might 

Som. If he be dead, brave Talbot, then 
adieu ! 

L7icy. His fame lives in the world, his 
shame in you. [Exeunt. 

Scene V. 7^he English camp mar Bourdeaux. 

Enter Talbot and John his son, 

Tal. 0 young John Talbot! I did send for 
thee 

s Worthless emulation, i e. unworthy rivalry. 
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ACT IV. Sceii« 6. 


KING HENRY VL— PART L 


act IV. Bceno 6. 


To tutor thee in stratagems of war, 2 

Tliat Talbot’s name might be in thee reviv’d 
When sapless age and weak unable limbs 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair, 
But, O malignant and ill-boding stars ! — 

Now thou art come unto a feast of death, 

A terrible and unavoided ^ danger: 

Therefore, dear boy, mount on my swiftest 
horse ; 

And 1 ’ll direct thee how thou shalt escape lo 
By sudden flight: come, dally not, be gone. 
John, Is my name Talbot? and am I your 
son? 

And shall I fly? O, if you love my mother. 
Dishonour not her honourable name. 

To make a bastard and a slave of me ! 

The world will say, he is not Talbot’s blood. 
That basely fled when noble Talbot stood. 
l.\d. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be slain. 
John. He that flies so will ne’er return 
again. 

Tal. If we both stay, we both are sure 
to die. 20 

John. Then let me sbiy ; and, fatlier, do you 
fly: 

Your loss is great, so your regard ^^hould be; 
My worth unknown, no loss is known in me. 
Upon my death the French can little boast; 
In yours they will, in you all hopes are lost 
Flight cannot stain the honour you have 
won ; 

But %nine it will, that no exploit liave done: 
[You fled for vantige, every one will swear; 
But, if 1 bow, they ’ll say it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will stay, so 
) If tlie first hour I shrink and run away. ] 
Here on my knee I beg mortality, 

Rather than life preserv’d with infamy. 

Tal. Shall all thy mother’s hopes lie in one 
tomb? 

John. Ay,i’ather than I ’ll shame my mother’s 
womb. 

Tal. Upon my blessing, I command thee go. 
John. To fight I will, but not to fly the 
foe. 

Tal. Part of thy father may be sav’d in 
thee. 

1 Crfiavo{(2«d= unavoidable. 

* Foiir regard^ i.e. your care for your own safety. 
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John. No part of him but will be«ham’d in 
me. 

Tal, Thou never hadst renown, nor canst 
not lose it. 

John. Yes, your renowned name: shall flig[ht 
abuse it? 

Tal. Thy father’s charge shall clear thee 
from that stain. 

John. You cannot witness for me, being 
slain. 

If death be so apparent, ^ then both fly, 

Tal. And leave my followers here, to fight 
and die? 

My age was never tainted with such shame. 
John. And shall my youth be guilty of such 
blame ? 

No n.ore can I be severed from your side. 
Than cjin yourself yourself in twain divide: 
Stay, go, (lo what you will, the like^ do I ; 60 

For live 1 will not, if my father die. 

Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, 
fair son. 

Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon. 

Come, side by side together live and die ; 

And soul with soul from France to heaven fly, 

[Exeunt, 

ScENK VI. A field of battle. 

Alarum: e.v(iursiomy wherein Talbotts Son is 
hemmed abouty atfd Talbot rescues him. 

Tal. Saint George and victory I fight, sol- 
diera, fight : » 

The regent hath with Talbot broke his word, 
j And left us to the rage of France his sword. 

Where is John Talbot? — Paused and take thy 
( breath ; 

j I gave tliee life and rescued thee from death. 

I John. 0, twice my father, twice am I thy 
j son ! 

j The life thou gav’st me first was lost and 
I done, ^ 

j Till with thy warlike ijword, despite of fate, 

j To my determin’d time tliou gav’st new date. 

I Tal. When from the Dauphin’s crest thy 
sword struck fire, lo 

It warm’d thy father’s heart with proud desire 
Of bold-fac’d victory. [[Then leaden age, 


s ATpfwnnt, manifest 



ACT IV. Scene 0 


KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 


ACT lY, isiwiie 7. 


; Quicken’d, with youthful spleen ' and warlike 
; rage, * 13 

;Beat down Alen90n, Orleans, Burgundy, 

< And from the pride of Gallia rescued thee. 
JTlig ireful bastard Orleans — that drew blood 
jFrom thee, my boy, and liad the maidenhood 
(Of thy first fight— I soon encounter’d, 

J And, interchanging blows, I quickly shed 
( Some of his bastard blood ; and in disgrace 20 
J Bespoke him thus, — “Contaminated, base, 
^And misbegotten blood I spill of thine, 
f Mean and right poor, for that pure blood of 
mine 

( Which thou didst force from Talbot, my brave 
I boy:” 

fHere, purposing the Bastard to ilestroy, 

'('>arae in strong rescue.] Speak, thy father’s 


care, — 

Art thou not weary, John? how dost thou fare? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fiy. 
Now thou art peal’d the son of chivalry ? 

Fly, to revenge my death when T am dead: 30 
The help of one stands me in little stead. 

^[^O, too much folly is it, well 1 wot,® 
jTo hazard all our lives in one small boat! 

' If I to-day die not with Frenchmen’s rage, 
^To-morrow I shall die with mickle® age:] 

By me they nothing gain an if T stay ; 

’T is but the shortening of rny life one <lay: 

In thee thy mother dies, our household’s name. 
My death’s revenge, thy youth, and England’s 
fame : 

All these ^and more we hazard by thy stay ; 40 
All these are sav’d if thou wilt fly away. 

John. The sword of Orleans hath not made 
me smart ; 

These words of yours draw life-blood from my 
heart: 

On that advantage, bought with such a 
shame, — 

To save a paltry life, and slay bright fame, — 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 

The coward horse that bears me fall and die 1 
^ And like* me to the peasant boys of France, 
}To be shame’s scorn and subject of mischance ! 

^ Surely, by all the glory you liave won, so 
J An if I fly, I am not Talbot’s son : 


I Spleen, ardour * Wot, know. 

• MiekU, much. « Like, liken. 


1 Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot < 
I If son to Talbot, die at Talbot’s foot.] & 3 ' 
j Tal. Then follow thou thy de.s|)cratc sire of 
: Crete,® 

I Thou Icarus; thy life to me is sweet: 
j If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father’s side ; 
j And, cdmniendable prov’d, let ’s die in pride. 

I* [IJxeunt 


ScEN E VI I. A nother part of the Jield. 

Alarum: excursions. J^Jnier tcoumied^ 

supported bif a ^Servant. 

Tal. Where is my other life ?— mine own is 
gone;— 

: O, where’s young Tallx)t? where is valiant 
; Julin?— 

! Triumphant death, smear’d^ with captivity, 
j Young Talbot’s valour makes me smile at 
thee : 

When he perceiv’d me shrink and on my knee, 
His bloody sword he brandish’d over me. 

And, like a hungry lion, did commence 
Hough deeds of rage and stern impaticnco; 
[[But when my angry guardant® stood alone, ? 
Tend’ring my ruin, and {wguiil’d of none,] loc 
Dizzy-ey’d fury and great rage of heait 
Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the clust’ring K’lttle of the Fi*ench; 

And in that sea of bkiod my boy did drench 
His over- mounting spirit; and there di’djj^ 

My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride. 

Serv. O my dear lord, lo, where your son ifl 
borne ! 

Enter Soldiers, with the body of young Talbot. 

Tal. QThou antic death, wdiich laugh’st usS 
here to scorn, t 

Anon, from thy insulting tyranny, } 

Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 20/ 

Two Tallxits, winged through the lither® sky,^ 
In thy despite shall ’scape mortality. — ] 

O thou, whose wounds become haixl-favour’d 
. death, 

Speak tf» thy father ere thou yield thy breath I 

* No hoot, no use. 

• Sire of Crete, i.e. Dedalus. father of Icarus. 

7 Smear'd, stained, dishonoured. 

s Chtardant, defender. * hither, yielding 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. KING HENRY VI.— PART L ACT iV Scene 7 


Brave death by speaking, whether he will 
or no ; 25 

Imagine him a Frenchman and thy foe.— 

Poor boy ! he smiles, muthinks, as who would 

say, 

Had de£tth been French, then death had died 
to-day. — 

Come, come and liiy him in his father’s arms : • 
My spirit can no longer bear these harms, so 
Soldiers, adieu ! I have whiit I would have, 


Now my old arms are young John Talbot’s 
grave. • [Dies. 

[AlaruTJM. Exeunt Soldiers and Servant, 
hearing the two bodies. 

Enter Charles, Alencon, Burgundy, Bas- 
tard, La Pucelle, and Forces, 

Char, Had York aiid Somerset brought 
rescue in, 

We should have found a bloody day of this. 



TcX. Now my old arms oro young John Talbot's grave.— (Act iv 7. 32J 


Bast, How the young whelp of Talbot’s, 
raging- wood, » 35 

Did flesh his puny sword in Frenchmen’s 
blood ! 

Pw. Once I encounter’d him, and thus I said: 
“Thou maiden youth, be vanquish’d by a 
maid: ” 

But, with a proud raajestical high scorn, 

He answer’d thus: “Young Talbot was not 
bom 40 

To be the pillage of a giglot^ wench : ” 

So, rushing in the bowels of the French, 

He left me proudly, as unworthy flght. 

But, Doubtless lie would have made a noble 
knight : 

1 Saging-wood, i.e. raglug mad. s Qigiot, wanton. 
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See, where ho lies inheai>fed in the arms 45 

Of the most bloody iiurser of his harms ! 

Bast. Hew them to pieces, hack their bones 
asunder, 

Whose life was England’s glory, Gallia’s 
wonder. 

Char. O, no, forbear! for that which we 
have fled 

During the life, let us not wrong it dead. 50 


£Enter Sir William Lucy, attended: aFrenA}^ 
Herald preceding. > 

Jjuey. Herald, conduct me to the Dauphin’s^ 


tent, 


Who halh obtain’d the glory of the day. J 
Char. On wliat submissive message art thou { 
sent? \ 



ACT IV. iksma 7. 


KING HENBY VI.— PART I. 


ACT V. SiHJiio I, 


j Lucy. Sjibniission, Dauphin! 'tis a mere 
i French word ; * 54 

J We English warriors wot^ not what it means. 
J I come to know what prisoners thou hast ta’en, 
< An4 to survey the bodies of the dead, 
j Char. For prisoners ask’st thou ? hell our 
i prison ia 

<£ut tell me whom thou seek’st. 
s Awcy. Where is the great Alcides® of the 
} field, 60 

{Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
{Created, for his rare success in anus, 


Great Earl of Washfonl,^ Waterford, and 
{ Valence ; 

5 Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 
{Lord Strange of Blackniere, Lord Venlun of 
Alton, 

I Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord FMriiival of 
t Sheffield, 

{The thrice- victorious Lonl of Falconbridge ; 

{ Knight of the noble order of Saint George, 

^ Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden Fleece ; 
! Great marshal to our King lleiny the Sixth 70 
{ Of all his wars within the realm of Fi ance ? 

I Puc Here is a silly sUiUdy style indeed ! 
(The Turk, that two and fifty king<loms hath, 
^ Writes not so tedious a style as this, — 
jHim that thou magnifi’st with all these titles, 
{Stinking and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 


Lucy. Is Talbot slain,— the Frenchmen’s' 
only scourge, 

Your kingdom’s terror and black Nemesis t ; 

O, were mine eye-balls into bullets turn’d, 

That 1 in rage might shoot them at your^ 
faces! 8o{ 

O, that I could but call these dead to life ! { 

* It were enough to fright the realm of France :{ 
Were but his picture left amongst you here, { 
It would ama^e* the proudest of you aJl. { 
Give me their bodies, that I may bear them ! 

hence, ; 

And give them burial as beseems their worth. 
Puc. I think this upstart is old Talbot’s' 
ghost. 

He s] leaks with such a proud commanding^ 
spirit. 

For God’s sfike, let him have ’em; to keep’ 
them here, ' 

They would but stink, ami putrefy the air. 90 ' 
fV/ar. (lo, bike their bodies hence. { 

hucy. I’ll bear them hence 

But from their mighty ashes sludi be roar’d ' 

A plKcnix th.'it shall make all France afesrd. { 
(Vfar, So we be rid of them, do what thou{ 
wilt. < 

And now to Paris, in this conquering vein: 

All will be ours, now bloody Talbot’s slain. 

[KieufU.j 


ACT V. 


Scene I. London. A room in the palace. 

Enter King Henry, Gloster, and Exeter. 

King. Have you perus’d the letters from 
the pope. 

The emperor and the Earl of Armagnac? 

Qlo. I have, my loitl: and their intent is 
• this, — 

They humbly sue unto your excellence 
To have a godly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of 
Fiance. 

I Wot^ know. s Aleide»t i.e. Hercules. 

* Waahfwd, the old name of Wexford, in Ireland. 

* Amaie, fill with consternation. 


Einy. How doth your grace affect their 
motion ? 

Olo, Well, my good lord ; and as the only 
means 

To stop effiLsion of our Chnstiaii blood, 

And stablish (piietness on every side. io 
Kiny. Ay, marry, uncle; for I always 
thought 

It was iKjth impious and unniitural 
Tliat such immanity® and bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one faith. 

Olo, lieside, my lord, the sooner to effect 
And surer bind this knot of amity, 

The Earl of Armagnac— near kin to Charles, 

• Affect^ like. ■ I wmanity, ferocity (Latin immanitai). 
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;ACT V. Scene 


KING HENRY VI.— PART 1. 


ACT V, Scene 8. 


A man of great authority in France — 
l*roiiers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and sumptuous 
dowry. 20 

King, Marriage ! alas, uncle, my years are 
young 1 

And fitter is my study and my books 
Than wanton dalliance with a pai'aniour. 

Yet, call the ambassadors ; and, as you i^lease, 
So let them have their answei*s every one : 

I shall be well content with any choice 
Tends to God’s gloiy and my country’s weal. 

Enter W inciiestkr in CardinaVe a 
Legate ami two Andyassadors. 

t^Exe. [Aud(i\ What! is my Lord of Win- 
/ Chester install’d, 

^ And call’d unto a (uirdinal’s degree? 

^Then I perceive that will be verified 
j Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy, — 3i 
' “ If once he come to be a cai'dimd, 

' He ^11 make his cap co-equal with the crown.” ] 
King. My lords ambjissadora, your seveni I suits 
Have been considerM and debated on. 

Your purpose is both good and re«asonable ; 
And therefore are we cerhiinly resolv’d 
To draw conditions of a friendly pedfce ; 

Which by my Lord of Winchester we mean 
Shall be transported presently to France, to 
Olo. And for the proffer of my lord your 
master, 

I have inform’d his highness so at large, 

As, liking of the lady’s virtuous gifts, 

1 ler beauty, and the value of her dower, 

He doth inteml she shall be England’s queen. 
King, In argument and proof of which 
contract, 

Bear her this jewel, pledge of my affection. — 
And so, my lord protector, see tliem guarded 
And safely brought to Dover; where, inshipp’d. 
Commit them to the fortune of the sea. so 
[ExevM all Intt Winchefter and Legate. 
Win. Stay, my lord legate: you shall first 
receive 

The sum of money which I promised 
/Should be deliverea to his holiness 
ror clothing me in these grave ornaments. 
Leg. I will attend upon your lordship’s leisure. 
Win. [Aild^ Now Winchester will not sub- 
J mit, 1 trow, 


Or inferior to the proudest peei; < 

Humphrey of Gloster, thou shalt well perceive? 
Tliat, neitlier in birth, or for authority, 

Tlie bishop will be overborne by thee: 60 ! 

I ’ll either make thee stoop and bend thy l^ee, ! 
Or sack this country with a mutiny. [Eayeunt. ] ; 

Scene II. France. Plains in Anjou. 

Enter Charles, Burgundy, ALENgoN, Bas- 
tard, Reionier, Pucelle, and Forces 
marching. 

Char. These news, my lords, may cheer our 
drooping spirits: 

’Tis said the stout Parisians do revolt 
And turn again unto the warlike French. 

Alen. Then march to Paris, royal C'harles of 
France, 

And keep not back your powers in dalliance. 
Puc. Peace be amongst them, if they turn 
to us; 

Else, ruin combat with their palaces I 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Success unto f»ur valiant general. 

And happin(‘S8 to his accomplices! 

Char. What tidings send our scouts? I 
prithee, s])eak. lo 

Mess. The English army, that divided was 
Into two pirts, is now conjoin’d in one, 

And means to give you battle presently. 

Char. Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warn- 
ing is; t 

But we will presently provide for them. 

Bur. I trust the ghost of Talbot is not there: 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 
Pue. Of all base passions, fear is most' ac- 
curs’d : — 

Command the conquest, Charles, it shall be 
thine; 

Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. 20 
Char. Then on, my lords; and France 
fortunate! ^ [Exeunt. 

Scene III, Before Angiers. 

Alarum. Excursions. Enter La Pucelle.,; 

Puc. The regent conquers, and the French^ 
men fly. 
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ACT V. Aoeue 3. 


♦ KING HENRY VI.~PART I. 


ACT V. Smm 3. 


J[[Now help, ye charmmg spells*and periapts;' 
$ And ye choice spirits that admonish me * 3 

/And give me signs of future accidenta — 

/You speedy helpers, that are substitutes 
/Under the lordly monarch of the north, 

! Appear and aid me in this enterprise! 

{ \Thu)vd&t. 

J Erder Fiends, 

I This speed and quick appearance argues proof 
iOf your accustom’d diligence to me. 
f Now, ye familiar spirits,* that are cull’d lo 
!Out of the powerful legions under carih, 

\ Help me this once, that France may get the 

< field. 

< walk ahout^ ami speak not, 
jO, hold me not with silence over-long! 
[Where® 1 was wont to feed you witli my blood, 
J I ’U lop a member off, and give it you, 

{ In earnest of a further benefit, 

^So you do condescend to help me now. 
j \Thei^ hang their heath, 

[No hope to have redress? — My body sluall 
[Pay recompense, if you will gi'aiit my suit. 

J [The// shake their heads, 

{Cannot my body, nor blooil -sacrifice, -JO 

{ Entreat you to yotir wonted furiherance ? 

! Then take my soul, — my bcxly, si)ul, and all, 

I Before that England give the French the foil. 

/ [The/f depart. 

^See, they forsake me !] Npw the time is come. 
That France must vaiF her lofty-pluined crest, 
And let her head fall into England’s lap. 
}[^Hy ancient incantations are too weak, 

{And hell too strong for me to buckle with:*] 
Now, France, thy gloiy droopeth to the dust 

[Exit. 


Excursions. Re-enter La Pucellb fighting 
hand to hand with York: La Pucelle is 
takevh. The French Jig. 

York. Damsel of Franck, I think I liave you 
• fast: 30 

{[^Unchain your spirits, now with spelling 
> charms, 

{And try if they can gain your liberty. — ] 

'A goodly prize, fit for the devil’s grace! ^ 


1 Periapts, amnleta. s Where, whereas. 

* VaU. lower. * Buekle vith, contend with. 
VOL. 11. 


See, how the ugly wench doth bend her braws, 
As if, with Circe, she would change my slnipe! 
Puc. Chang’d to a worser shape thou canst 
not be. 36 

York. O, Charles the Dauphiii is a properi 
man; 

No shape but his can please your dainty eye. 
Puc. A plaguing mischief light on Charles 
and thee! 

And may ye both be suddenly surpris’d 40 
By bloody hands, in sleeping on your beds ! 
York. Fell lianning® hag, enchantress, hold 
thy tongue ! 

Puc. I prithee, give me leave to curse awhile. 
York. Curse, miscreant, when thou comest 
to the stake. [Exeunt. 

Alarums. Enter Suffolk, leading in 
Margaret. 

Sufi. Be wliat thou wilt, thou art my pri- 
sonei*. [dazes on her, 

0 fairest beauty, do not fear nor fly! 

For 1 will tt)nch thee but with reverent hands, 
And lay them gently on tJiy tender side. 

1 kiss these fingers [Kissing her haml] for eter- 

nal pt»ace. 

Who art thou? say, that I may honour thee. «) 
Afar. Margaret iny name, and daughter to a 
kiug, 

The King of Naples, — whos<je’er thon art. 

iSuf. An earl 1 am, and Suflblk am I cajj’d. 
Be not offended, nature’s miracle, 

Tliou art allotted to be ta’en by me: 

[ So doth tlie sw.an her downy cygnets save, ^ 
Keeping them prisoners underneath her; 

'wings. ] { 

Yet, if tills servile usage once offend, 

Qo and be free again as Suffolk’s friend. 

[Ehe turns away as if going. 
O, stay! [Asidd] I have no power to let her 
pass; 60 

My hand would free her, but my heart says no. 
t As plays the sun upon the glsissy streams, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, > 
So seems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. ]/ 
Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not speak: 
I’ll call for pen and inl^ and write niy mind. 

» Proper, good-looking. « Banning, curging. 
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ACT V. Scene 3. 


KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 


ACT V. Stone 3. 


IQ Pie, de la Pole! disable^ not thyself ; 
iHast not a tongue? is she not here thy pri- 

! suner?3 

Wilt thou be daunted at a woman’s sight? 

Ay, l>eauty’s princely majesty is such, 70 
Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses 
rough. 

Mar. Say, Earl of Suffolk— if thy name be 
so — 

What ransom must I pay Ixjfore I pass? 

For I perceive I am thy prisoner. 

Suf. [Adde] How canst thou tell she will 
deny thy suit, 

Before thou make a trial of her love? 

Mar. Why speak’st thou not? what ransom 
must I pay? 

Suf. She’s beautiful, and therefore to be 
woo’d ; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

Mar, Wilt thou accept of ransom ? yea, or no. 
< [Aside] Fond man, remember that 

] thou hast a wife; so 

Then how can Margaret be thy paramour? 

Mar. I were best* to leave him, for he will 
not hear. 

Suf. [Aside] There all is marr’d; there lies 
a cooling card. 

Mar. He talks at random; sure, the man is 
mad. 

Suf. [Aside] And yet a dispensation may be 
had. 

2far. And yet I would that you would an- 
svrer me. ] 

Suf. [Aside] I’ll win this Lady Margaret 
For whom? 

Why, for my king: tush, tliat’s a wooden 
thing ! 

Mar. He talks of wood: it is some car- 
penter. 00 

Suf. [Aside] Yet so iny fancy* may be satis- 
fied. 

And peace established between these realms. 
But there remains a scruple in that too; 

For though her father be the King of Naples, 
Ihike of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor. 
And our nobility will scorn the match. 

1 Disable, disparage. 

a I were beat, i.e. it wonld be best for me. 

a A wooiten thing, ie. a stupid thing, a mere block of 
wood. * Faneg, love. 
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Mar. Hear^ye, captain, — are jrpu not at 
•leisure ? ' 

Suf. [Aside] It shall be so, disdain they 
ne’er so much: 

Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield.— 
Madam, I have a secret to reveal. lOO 

Mar. [Asid^ Wliat though I be enthrall’d? 
he seeins a knight, 

And will not any way dishonour me. 

Suf. Lady, vouchsafe to listen what I say. 

Mar. [Aside] Perhajjs 1 shall be rescu’d by 
the French; * 

And then 1 need not crave his courtesy. 

Suf. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a 
cause — 

Mar. [Aside] Tush, women have been cap- 
tivate® ere now. 

Suf. I prithee, lady, wherefore talk you so? 

Mar. I cry you mercy, ’tis but Quid for 
Quo. 

Suf. Say, gentle princess, would you not 
suppose 110 

Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? 

Mar. To be a queen in bondage is more 
vile 

Than is a slave in base servility; 

For princes should be free. 

Suf. And so shall you, 

If happy England’s royal king be free. 

Mar. Why, what concerns his freedom unto 
me? , 

Suf. I’ll undertake to make thee Henry’s 
queen; 

To put a golden sceptre thy hand. 

And set a precious crown upon thy head, no 
If thou wilt condescend to — 

Mar. What? 

Suf. His love. 

Mar. I am unworthy to be Henry’s wife. 

Suf. No, gentle madam; I unworthy am 
To woo so fair a dame to he his wife. 

And have no portion in the choice myself. 
How say you, madam, — are ye so content? « 

Mar. An if my fatjier please, I am content. 

Stif. Then call our captains .and our colours 
forth — [Troops come forward. 

And, madam, at your father’s castle walls 
We ’ll crave a parley, to confer with him. 130 

A Qaytieuta, made captiva 
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kCt V. Borne S. 


* KING HENRY VL— PART I. 


ACT V. Hoetie 3* 


A parley funded. £nter Keionier on ^ 
tcalls. 

See, Reignier, see, thy daughter prisoner 1 131 
Keig. To whom? 

Sttfi To me. 

Jteig. Suffolk, what remedy? 

I am a soldier, and unapt to weep 
Or to exclaim on fortune’s fickleness. 

Suf. Yes, there is remedy enough, my lord: 
Consent, and for thy honour give consent, 
Thy daughter shall be wedded to my king; 
Whom 1 with pain have woo’d and won 
thereto; 

And this her easy-held imprisonment 139 
Hath gain’d thy daughter princely liberty. 
Reig, Speaks Suffolk as he thinks? 

Suf. Fair Margaret knows 

That Suffolk doth not flatter, face,^ or feign, 
Reig. U^K)n thy princely warrant, I descend 
To give thee answer of thy just demand. 

[Exit from the walls, 
Suf. And here, my lord, I will expect thy 
coming. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Eeignikr below. 

Reig. Welcome, brave earl, into our terri- 
tories: 

Command in Anjou what your honour pleases. 
Ruf. Thanks, lleiguier, happy for so sweet 
a child, ^ 

Fit to be made companion with a king: 

What answer makes your grace unto my 
suit? * • ifiO 

Reig, Since thou dost deign to woo her, little 
worth 

To be the princely bride of such a lord, — 
Upon condition I may quietly 
Enjoy mine own, the counties Maine and 
Anjou, 

Free from oppression or the stroke of war, 
My daughter shall be Heniy’s, if he please. 

^uf. That is her ransom, — I deliver lier; 
And those two counties I.will undertake 
Your grace shall well and quietly enjoy. 

Reig. And I again, in Henry’s royal name. 
As deputy unto that gracious king, lai 

Give thee her hand, for sigh of plighted faith. 

^ Foes-put on a falae face. 


Suf. Eeignier of France, I give thee kingly 
tlianks, 

Because this is in traffic of a king. — 

[Aside\ And yet, methinks, I could be well 
content 

To be mine own attorney in this case. 

^ I ’ll over, then, to Phigland with this news, 
And make this marriage to be solemniz’d. 

[So farewell, Heignier: set this diamond siife 
In golden palaces, as it becomes. 170 

Reig, I do embrace thee, as I would em-' 
brace J 

The Christian prince. King Henry, were he| 
here. ] \ 

Mar. Farewell, my lord: good wishes, praise, 
and i)rayers 

Shall Suttblk ever have of Margaret. [Going. 
Suf. Farewell, sweet madam: but hark you, 
Margaret, — 

No princely commendations to my king? 

Mar. Such commendations as becomes a 
maid, 

A virgin and his servant, sfiy to him. 

Svf. Words sweetly plac’d and modestly 
directed. 

But, nuuiam, I must trouble you again; iso 
No loving token to his majesty ? 

Mar. Yes, my good lord, — a pure unspotted 
heart. 

Never yet tiiint*-* with love, I send the king. 
Suf And this withal. [Kisses her. 

Mar. That for thyself: I will not so jwre- 
sume 

To send such peevish® tokens to a king. 

[Exeunt Reignier and Margaret. 
Suf O, wert thou for myself! — But, Suf- 
folk, stay; 

QThou mayst not wander in that labyrinth; < 
There Minotaurs and ugly treasons lurk. ( 
Solicit* Henry with her wondrous praise:] 190 { 
Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount,* 
And natural graces that extinguish art; 

Repeat their .semblance often on the seas, 
i That, when thou com’st to kneel at Henry’s 
! feet, 

I Thou mayst bereave him of his wits with won- 
I der. [Exit. 

s Taint, tainted. > Peevish, silly, trifling. 

4 Solicit, move, excite. ^ Surmount, are surpassing. 
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ACT V. Scene 4. 


KING HENRY VL~PART L • act v. Scene 4. 


Scene IV. Camp of the Duke of York 
in Anjou. 

Enter York, Warwick, and others. 

^York. Bring forth that sorceress con- 
demn’d to burn. 

Entet' La Pugelle, gimrded^ and a Shepherd. 

Shep. Ah, Joan, this kills thy father’s heart 
outright! 

iHave I sought every country far and near, 

S And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 
SMust 1 behold thy timeless^ cruel death? 

5 Ah, Joan, sweet daughter Joan, I’ll die with 
] thee! 

Pwc. Decrepid miser! * base ignoble wretch! 
^I am descended of a gentler blood: 

Thou art no father nor no friend of mine. 
Shep. Out, out! — My lords, an please you, 
’tisnotso; lo 

I did beget Jier, all the parish know^s: 

Her mother liveth yet, can testify 
She was the first fruit of my baclieloi-sliip. 
War. Graceless! wilt thou deny thy parent- 
age? 

York. This argues what her kind of life hath 
been, — 

Wicked and vile; and so her death concludes. 
I Shep. Fie, Joan, that thou wilt be so ob- 
( stacle!^ 

jGod knows thou art a oollop^ of my fiesh; 

J And for thy sake have [ shed many a tear. 
Deny me not, I prithee, gentle Joan. 20 

Puc, Peasant, avaunt! — You have suborn’d 
this man, 

?Of purpose to obscure my noble birth. 

^ Shep. *T is true, I gave a noble to the priest 
The morn that I was wedded to her mother. — 
Kneel down and take my blessing, good my 
girl 

Wilt thou not stoop? Now cursed be the time 
Of thy nativity! I would the milk 
Thy mother gave thee when thou suck’dst her 
breast. 

Had been a little ratsbane for thy sake ! 

Or else, when thou didst keep my lambs a- 
field, 30 

1 Timeleis, untimely. ^ Miser, miserable wretch. 

* Obataele, i.e. obstinate. 

* A^Uop, a ^iece: literally, a slice of meat. 
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I wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee ! } 

Dost thou deny thy father, cursed drab? 82 { 
O, burn her, burn her ! hanging is too good. ; 

[Ednt . ! 

York. Take her away; for she hath liv’<J too/ 
long, ; 

^ To fill the world with vicious qualities. - / 
Pwj. First, let me tell you whom you have^* 
condemn’d : J 

Not one begotten of a shepherd swain, J 

But iasued from the progeny of kings; / 

Virtuous and holy; chosen from above, > 
By inspii-ation of celestial grace, 40 ' 

To work exceeding miracles on earth. J 

I never had to do with wicked spirits: ; 

But you, — that are polluted with your lusts, ; 
Stain’d with the guiltless blo’od of innocents, ^ 
(^)rrupt and tiinted with a thousand vices, — { 
Because you want the grjice that others have, j 
You judge it straight a thing impossible i 
To compass wonders but by help of devils. { 
No, misconceived'^ Joan of Arc hath been I 
A virgin from her tender infancy, so / 

Chaste and immaculate in very thought; / 

Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously effus’d, 5 
Will ci^ for vengeance at the gates of heaven, j 
York. Ay, ay: — away with her to execution! > 
War. And hark ye, sirs ; becsiuse she is a ( 
maid, ( 

Spare for no faggots, let there be enow: ^ 

Place barrels of pitph upon the fatal stake, f 
That so her torture may be shortened. / 

Puc. Will nothing turn your unrelenting^ 
hearts?— • * j 

Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity, 60^ 

That wan’s nteth by law to be thy privilege. — < 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides: i 

Murder not then the fruit within my womb, \ 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. < 
York. Now heaven forfend ! the holy maid | 
with child ! < 

Trar. The greatest miracle that e’er yes 
wrought: • \ 

Is all your strict preciseness come to this? } 
Yo7'k. She and the Dauphin have been jug-^ 
gling:* 

I did imagine vrhat would be her refuge. 

A Miscoivceiced, inisunderstoud. 

« Jitggling, pronounced here as a triiyllabla 



ACT V. Scene 4. 


KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 


ACT V. Scone 4 . 


War. V{el), well, go to; we *11 have no^bas- 
tarda live; 70 

Especially since Charles must father it. 

Pile. You aredeceiv’d; my child is noneof his: 
ft rms Alen^on that enjo/d my love. 

York. Alenyonl that notorious Machiavel 1 
It dies, an if it had a thousand lives.^’ i 

^ File. 0,give me leave, I have deluded you: 
T was neither Charles nor yet the duke I 
nam’d, 

But Reignier, King of {faples, that prevail’d. 

War. A married man ! that ’s most intoler- 
J able. 

^ York. Why, here’s a girl! I think she knows 
5 not well, so 

i There were so njany, whom she may accuse. 

} War. It’s sign she hath been liberal and 
\ free. 

i York. And yet, forsooth, slic is a virgin 
{ pure. — 

/Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat and 
; thee: 

I Use no entreaty, for it is in vain. 

) File. Then lead me hence; with whom I 
\ leave my cui’se: 

/May never glorious sun reflex^ his beams 
/Upon the country where you make abode; 

/ But darkness and the gloomy shade of death 
(Environ you, till mischief and despair 90 
^ Drive you to break your necks or hang your- 
( selves! • [Exit^ guardml. 

^ York. Break thou in pieces, and consume to 
i ashes^ 

^Thou foul accursed minister of hell ! ] 

Enter Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester, attended. 

Car. Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commission from the king. 

Por know, my lords, the states of Christen- 
dom, 

Mov’d with remorse* of these outrageous broils, 
Save earnestly implor’d a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French; ! 
And here at hand the Dauphin and his train ! 
Approacheth, to confer about some matter, loi ; 
York. Is all our travail turn’d to this j 
effect? I 


After the slaughter of so many peers, loa 
So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And sold their bodies for their country’s 
benefit, 

Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace? ^ 
Have we not lost most pait of all the towns, 
By treason, falsehootl, and by treachery, 

Our great progenitors had conquereti ? — no 
O, Warwick, Warwick 1 I foresee with grief 
The utter loss of all the realm of France. 

War. Be patient, York: if we conclude a 
peace. 

It shall be with such strict and severe cov- 
enants 

As little shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 

Enter Charles, Alen^on, Bastard, 
Reignier, and others. 

Chur. Since, lords of England, it is thus 
agreed 

That peaceful truce shall be proclaim’d in 
France, 

We come to be informed by ^’^ourselves 
What the conditions of that league must ba 
York. Si)eak, Winchester; for boiling choler 
chokes 120 

The hollow pjissage of my jirison’d voice, 

By sight of these our baleful enemies. 

Car. Charles, and the rest, it is enacted 
thus: • 

That, in regard King Henry gives consent, 

Of mere compassion and of lenity. 

To ease your country of distressful war. 

And suffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, 
You sliall become true liegemen to his crown: 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 
To pay him tribute, and submit thyself, iso 
Thou shalt be plac’d as viceroy under him. 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity, 

Alen. Must ho be, then, a shadow of him- 
self? 

Adorn his temples with a coronet. 

And yet, in substance and authority, 

Retfiin but privilege of a private man? 

This proffer is absurd and reasonless. 

Cfiar, ’Tis known already tliat I am pos- 
sess’d 

With more than half the Gallian territories, 
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s Remorse, pity. 



ACT V. Soane 4. 


KING HENRY VL— PART I. • 


act V. Scene ft. 


And therein reverenc’d for their lawful king: 
Shall J, for lucre of the rest unvanquish’d, i4i 
Detract so much from that prerogative, 

As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole! 

No, lord ambassador; I ’ll rather keep 
That which I have than, coveting for more, 
Be cast from possibility of all. 



King. Your wondrous mre description, noble earl. 

Of beauteous Margaret hatli astonish'd me.- iAct v. 5. 1, 3.) 


York Insulting diaries! hast thou by secret 
means 

Us’d intercession to obtain a league, 

And, now the matter grows to compromise, 
Stand’st thou aloof upon comparison? iftO 
Either accept the title thou usurp’st, 

Of benefit^ pixiceeding from our king 


1 Benefit, ii^ed In its legal sense of property bestowed 
by the favour of the donor. 
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And not of any challenge of desert^ iM 

Or we will plague thee with incessant' wars. 
Reig, [Aside to Charles] My lord, you do 
not well in obstiniicy 

To cavil in the course of this contract: ,, 

If once it be neglected, ten to one 
We shall not find like opportunity. 

Alen. [liside to Charles] To say the truth, it 
is your policy 

To save your subjects from suclunassacre loo 
And ruthless slaughters as are daily seen 
By our proceeding in liostility; 

And therefore take this compact of a truce. 
Although you break it Avhen your pleasure 
serves. 

War. Flow say’st thou, diaries? shall our 
condition stand ? 

Char. It shall; 

Only reserv’d, you claim no interest 
In any of our towns of giirrison. 

York. Then swear allegiance to his ina- 

As thou art knight, never to disobey 170 
Nor l)c rebellious to the crown of England, 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of Eng- 
land. 

[Charles and the French nobles swear 
allegUtTwe to King Henry. 

So, now dismiss your anny when ye please; 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be 
.still, ^ 

For here we entertain a solemn peace. 

[ExeunJL 

Scene V. London. A room in the paUice. 

Enter King Henry in conferen^je with 
Suffolk; Gloster a'nd Exeter. 

King. Your wondrous rare description, 
iu>ble earl. 

Of beauteous Margaret hath astonisli’d me: 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 

Do breed love’s settled passions in my heart I* 
t And like as rigour of tempestuous gusts < 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide, c 
So am I driven by breath of her renown, J 
Either to suffer shipwreck, or arrive J 

Where I may have fruition of her love. ] \ 

Suf. Tush, my good lord, — this superfleial 
tale 10 




act V. Scene 5. 


• KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 


ACT V. Swno f 


Is but a preface of her worthy* praise; ii 

The chief ^rfections of that lovely dam^— 
Had I sufficient skill to utter them— 

Would make a volume of enticing lines, 

Ab]e to ravish any dull conceit: 

And, which is more, she is not so divine. 

So full-replete with choice of all delights, 

But with as humble lowliness of mind. 

She is content to be at your command; 


Command, I mean, of virtuous chaste intents, 
To love and honour Henry as her lord.^ 21 
King. And otherwise will Henry ne^er pre- 
sume. 

Therefore, my lord i)ix)tector, give consent 
Tliat Margaret may be England’s royal (pieen. 

Glo. So should I give consent to Hatter sin. 
You know, my lord, your highness is l)etroth’d 
Unto another hidy of esteem; 



Suf. Thus Suffolk hath provail’d.— (Act v. 6. 103.) 


IIow shall we then dispense with that contract, 
And not deface your honour with reproach? 

Suf. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths; 
Or one that, at a triumph^ having vow’d 3i 
To try his strength, forsaketh yet the lists 
By reason of his adversary’s odds: 

A poor earl’s daughter is unequal odds, 

And therefore may be broke without ofteiice. 

•* Glo. Why, what, I pray, is Margaret more 
tlian that? • 

Her father is no better tlian an earl. 
Although in glorious titles he excel. 

Suf. O, yes, my lord, her father is a king, 
The King of Naples and Jerusalem; 40 


And of such great authority in France 41 
As his alliance will conlirm our peace. 

And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 

Glo. And so the Earl of Armagnac may do, 
Because ho is near kinsman unto Charles. 

Kxe. Beside, his wealth doth warrant liberal 
dower, 

Wliere'^ Reignier sooner will receive than give 
Suf. A dower, my lords! disgrace not so 
your king, 

That he should be so abject, base, and poor. 
To choose for wealth and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen 6i 

And not to seek a queen to make him rich: 


L TriumpK touruanieiit. 


* whereas. 
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ACT V. Scene 6. 


KING HJGNRY VL— PART L 


ACT V. Scene 5. 


So worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 
As n^^ket-men for oxen, slieep, or horse. 54 
Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship; 
i Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 
/Must be companion of his nuptial bed: 

/ And therefore, lords, since he affects' her most, 
/ It most of all these reasons bindeth us, go 
• In our opinions she should be preferrVi. ] 

For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss. 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 

Whom sliould we match with Henry, being a 
king, 

But Margaret, that is daughter to a king? 
Her peerless feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none but for a king: 

Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit — 
More than in women commonly is seen — 

Will answer ho}>e in issue of a king; 

For Henry, son unto a conqueror. 

Is likely to beget more conqueroi's, 

If with a lady of so high resolve 

As is fair Margaret he bo link’d in love. 

Then yield, my lords; and here conclude with me 
That Margaret shall be queen, and uone but 
she. 

King. Whether it be through force of your 
report, 

My noble Lord of Suffolk, or for that so 
My tender youth was never yet attoint 

5 Affects =\OVQB. 
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With any passion of mflaming lov^ ss 

I cannot tell ; but this I am assur’d, 

I feel such sharp dissension in my breaat, 

Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 

As I am sick with working of my thoughts. 
Take, therefore, shipping; post, my lord, to 
France; 

Agree to any covenants; and j)rocure 
That Lady Margaret do vouchsafe to come 
Across the seas to England, and be crown’d 90 
King Henry’s faithful^jind anoftited queen: 
fFor your expenses and sufficient charge, > 
Arnong the people gather up a tenth. ] j 

Be gone, 1 say; for, till yon do return, 

I rest perplexed with a thousand cares. — 

And you, good uncle, banish all offence: 

If you df) censure^ me by what you were, 

Not what you are, I know it will excuse 
This sudden execution of my will. 

And so, conduct me where, from company,® 100 
I may revolve and luminate my grief. \_Kjpit. 
Olo. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at first and 
bust. [Kveunt GloBter and Exeter, 

JS'tif Thus Suffolk luith prevail’d; and thus 
he goes, 

As did the youthful Paris once to Greece, 

Witli liope to find the like event in love, 

But prosper better than the Trojan did. 
Margaret shall now be queen, and rule the king; 
But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. 

( [Exit, 

* Cermire, Judge. ^ 

3 From company, i.e. away from company. 
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NOTES TO KING HENRY VL— PART 1, 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

1. Henby VI. was the only son of Henry V. and Katha- 
rine, daughter of Charles VI. of France. He succeeded 
to the throne in 1422 at the age of nine months, or there- 
abouts ; and reigned really, or nominally, till 1461, when 
Edward IV. was proclaimed Sing. He was restored, by 
the Bari of Warwick, the King-Maker, for a brief period, 
in October, 1470 ; but, after the battle of Barnet in April, 
1471, he was committed to the Tower, where he died— 
probably by the hand of an assassin— on the 23rd !May in 
that same year. 

8. John Duke of Bedford, third son of Henry IV. by his 
first wife, Mary Bohuii, daughter and co-heiress of ITntu- 
plirey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Nottingham, was bom 
in 1300; created Constable of England about 1403, and 
Duke of Bedford in 1414. In 1416 he was sent with a large 
fleet to the relief of Harfleur, and gained a most import- 
ant victory over the French. After accomplishing the 
relief of Harfleur he returned into England. Later on in 
the same year he was made ** gouernour or regent of the 
real me, to hold and enioie the ofllce so long as the king 
was occupied in the French wars’* (Uolinshed, vol. iii. p. 
88). In 1420 he took part in the siege of Melun, and 
afterwards accompanied King Henry V. in his trium- 
phal entry Into Paris the same year, lie was one of the 
godfathers of Henry VI., and helped to escort the queen 
from France in 1422. He was with Henry V. during his 
last illness. The king on his deathbed appointed him 
regent of France in 1422, and ho continued to hold that 
position till his death in 1486, at^uen; he was buried in 
llouen Cathedral. 

He appears «mong the Dramatis Personas of Henry V., 
and in 11. Henry IV. as Aince John of Lancaster. The 
Duke of Bedford was twice married; first to Anne, sister 
of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, who died Novem- 
ber 14, 1432, without issue; secondly to Jacqueline, daugh- 
ter of Peter, Count Of St. Pol (or "S Paule,” as Holinshed 
writes it), by whom he had no issue. 

Lewis XI., having been urged to deface a jnonument 
erected to the Duke of Bedford in Roucii Cathedral, re- 
fused to do so, declaring that he accounted it an honour 
to have the remains of so brave and illustrious a man in 
his dominions. 

A 

8. Humphrey Duke of Gloucester was the fourth and 
youngest son of Henry IV. married as his first wife, 
Jacqueline, Countess of Holland and Hainault, which 
uiil^ was annulled by Pope Martin V. Gloucester im- 
mediately married his mistress Eleanor, daughter of hol’d 
Cobham. He was created Duke of Gloucester by his 
brother Henry V, in 1414. He fought with great bravery 
at Agincourt He opposed at first the marriage of 
Henry VL with Margaret, the daughte* of Send, Duke 


^ of Anjou and titular king of Naples; but afterwards 
appears to have expressed approbation of It. He exi'ited 
the enmity both of the queen and of .Suffolk, and was 
arrested on February 11th, 1447, on a charge of high 
treason. Seventeen days later he was found dead in his 
bed. There were no marks of violence on tlie body, and 
it is doubtful whether the suspicion of murder was really 
justified. He appears as Prince Humphrey of Gloucester 
in II. Henry JV , and as Duke of Gloucester in Henry V.; 
in the next play the circumstances of his Bisgrace and 
tragical death are treated. J'he Dukes of Gloucester seem 
to have been peculiarly unfortunate. Our renders will 
rememl)cr that Thomas of Woodstock, son of Edward 
TIT., afterwards Duke of Gloucester, was murdered in the 
reign of Kichard II. 

4. THOMA.S Be.\ufout, Dulce of Exeter, great uncle of 
Henry VI , was the third son of Jolin of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, son of Edward III., **who caused all his 
natural children by Catherine Bwinford, daughter of Sir 
Payn lluet, alios Guyeii, king of arms, and widow of Sir 
Otes .Swinford, Knight, to whom he was afterwards mar- 
ried, to be called Bean/'ort, from the Castle of Jteav/orl 
in the county of Anjou, the tdnee of their nativity; which 
castle came, A l>. 1276, to the lioiisc r>f Lancaster hy the 
marriage of Blanch, daughter of Robert 1. Count of Artois, 
and widow of Henry I King of Navarre, with Edmund 
(surnamed Croudtback) Earl of LaiicaBtcr, second son of 
Henry III. King of England ” (Collins’s Peerage of Eng- 
land, vol. i. pp. 222 ) 

’J'homasBeaufortheld the offices of Admiral of the Fleets 
Captain of Calais, and Lord tdinncellor of England under 
Henry IV. By tlie same king he was created Earl oA)or- 
set and Knight of the Garter, and on November 18th, 
1416, by Henry V. Duke of Exeter. He figures in 
Henry V., where he is called by anticipation Duke of 
Exeter, ami is wrongly stated to have held the com- 
mand of the rearguard at tlic battle of Agincourt. When 
that battle was fought he was at Harfleur, having been 
left in charge of that town after its capture by the king's 
anny. He died, December 27th, 1426, and therefore could 
not have been present at the coronation of Henry VI., 

I 1431, as he is represented to be. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Neville, and left no issue ; his 
large estates passing to bis nephew, ,1 ohn Beaufort, second 
Duke of Somerset. He was buried at the abbey of 
St. Edmund’s Bury, where in 1772 his body was found 
by some workmen employed in the ruins (see Collins, 
p.223). 

5. Henry Beaufort (Cardinal Beaufort), brother of the 
above, was created Bishop of Lincoln in 1807 ; Bishop of 
Winchester in 1404; nominated Cardinal and Papal Legate 
in 1417 ; but did not obtain the royal license to accept 
these preferments till 1420. The quarrels between him 
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and the Duke of Gloucester were constant, the greatest 
Jealousy existing between them. The Cardinal won his 
great triumph over his rival in 1439 ; when, in spite of 
Gloucester’s strong opposition, the Duke of Orleans was 
released from prison. He followed Gloucester to the 
grave, within six weeks, on April 11th, 1447, after a 
lingering Illness. 

6. John Beaufort, Earl, afterwards Duke of Somerset, • 
was the second son of John, second Earl of Somerset, 
and grandson of John Beaufort, the eldest brother of the 
two Beauforts mentioned above. He succeeded his father, 
in consequence of the death of his elder brother Henry, 
who was unmarried, in 1418, “as third Karl of Somerset; 
and in 1443, was created Duke of Somerset, and Earl of 
Kendale, and constituted lieutenant and captain general 
of Aquitain ; as also of the whole realm of France, and 
duchy of Normandy. His Grace 'departed this life on 
May 27th, 1444 (some say in 1443), and was buried at 
Witiborne minster in Dorsetshire ; leaving issue by Mar- 
garet his wife, widow of Sir Oliver St. John, and daughter 
to Sir John Beauchamp, of Bletshoe in the county of 
Bedford, Knight, (and heir to John her brother) an only 
daughter, Margaret, inaiTied to Edmund of Hadham, 
EnrI of Richmond, eldest son of Owen ap Merideth ap 
Tudor, and Catherine of France, Queen of England, 
dowager to Henry V., and by him was mother of Henry 
VIT." (Collins’s Peerage of England, vol. i. p. 228> He 
was the chief supporter of the Lancastrian party at court, 
and bitterly opposed to the Duke of York. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother K<1mund, who is tlie Duke of 
Somei'sct of TI. King Henry VI. 

7. RiciiAiiP Plantaoenet was the only soir of Richard, 
Earl of Cambridge, the younger son of the Duke of York 
who figures in Richard TI., and brother to the Aumerle 
of the same play, who afterwards became Duke of York, 
and was killed at Agincourt. His mother was Anne, 
daughter of Roger Mortimer; through whom, and her 
mother Philippa, ho traced his descent from Lionel, Duke 
of narence, third son of Edward HI. His father was 
executed for conspiracy against Henry V. in the year 
1415. In 1426 he became Duke of York; Constable of 
England, 1430; Regent of France, after the death of the 
Duke of Bcdfonl ; recalled in 1446. He opposed Queen 
Margaret with the strongest persistence. In 1449 he was 
appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, and Protector of the 
Kingdom, 1454; the next year the Wars of the Rosea 
began. He was killed at the battle of Wakefield, De- 
cember 30, 1460. It is a remarkable thing that Henry IV. 
should have spared the uncle, Aumerle, when he joined 
a conspiracy against him; and that Henry V. should have 
spared Aumorle’s nephew, who was destined in his own 
person, and in that of his son, to ruin and dethrone the 
House of Lancaster. 

8. Earl of Warwick. There are supposed to be two 
Earls of Warwick introduced in this play. The first, who, 
according to this supposition, appears only in act i. scene 
1, and is a persona muta, was, undoubtedly, Richard 
Beauchamp, who succeeded to the title in 1401, on the 
death of his father Thomas Beauchamp, condemned as 
a traitor in the reign of Richard II., but not executed. 
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He was made lieKtenant and deputy-regent in France by 
the Duke of Bedford wh6n he was sent fof into England 
by Cardinal Beaufort in 1426 (see Hall, p. 180> In 1427 
he was recalled from France and appointed ** governor” 
of the young king, Henry VI., and held this office nine 
years. In 1437 he was appointed Regent of Franc|, and 
died at Rouen in 1439. He is the same Warwick who 
appears in Henry V. and also frequently in Henry IV., 
where Shakespeare makes the mistake of causing the 
king to address him as “Nevil,” and not as “Beau- 
champ” (II. Henry IV. ill. 1. 66). He was called “the 
Good,” and “the Father of Courtesy.” 

The second Earl of Warwick of this play is supposed to 
be Richard Neville, caUeiW'the King-Maker,” who is un- 
doubtedly one of the principal characters in the Second 
and Third Parts of Henry VI. He was the eldest son of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, who was son of Ralph 
de Neville, Earl of Westmoreland (see First and Second 
Parts of Henry IV. and Henry V.) by his second wife 
Joan, daughter of John of Gaunt apd sister of the Duke 
of Exeter, and became Earl of Salisbury by his marriage 
with Alice, daughter of Thomas, Eai‘1 of Salisbury (see 
below). The young Richard Neville married Anne, the 
daughter of Richard Beauchamp mentioned above ; and 
through her inheiited the vast estates of the Warwick 
family; he was created Earl of Warwick, 1449, wheiihe was 
about twenty-one years old, and not till five years after 
the marriage of Henry VI. and Maigaret of Anjou, with 
which this play ends. As he was not boni till 1428. that 
is six years after the play opens, it is difficult to see how 
he could have taken the prominent part assigned to the 
Earl of Warwick in act iii. and act Iv. There is no reason 
why the Earl of Warwick, all through the play, should 
not be Richard Beauchamp; except that he is repre- 
sented as being present at the execution of Joan of Arc; 
when, according to history, he would have been in Eng- 
land, as he was at that time governor of the young king 
Henry VI. That, however, is a very much slighter his- 
torical discrepancy than to suppose that the Warwick in 
all the scenes of this play, except act 1. scene 1, was 
“ the King-Maker." We have therefore osiy given Beau- 
champ Earl of Warwick amon^' the Dramatis Personas of 
tills play. 

9. Earl of Salisbury. Thomas Montague, or Monta- 
cute, fourth Earl of Salisbury, was the son of John the 
third Earl (see note to Dramatis Personas, Richard II.). 
When Beauchamp was recalled from France to become 
the young king’s governor, or tutor, the Earl of Salisbury 
was sent to take his place with the army. It was at his 
instigation that a determined attempt was made to take 
the city of Orleans, an attempt only partially successful: 
an outwork was captured, including a tower. In whl'th 
the earl met his death a few days afterwards, on the Srd 
November, 1428. He is supposed to have been “the first 
English gentleman that was slain by a cannon-ball” 
[French (on the authority of Camden), p. 130). He ]||Rr- 
rietl first Eleanor Holland, daughter of Thomas, second 
Earl of Kent, by whom he had issue one daughter, Alice, 
who married Richard Neville, father of **the King- 
Maker” (see above, under Earl of Warwick^ This Earl 
of Salisbury was a patron of English literature In the 
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persuii of l<ydgate, uiid he married, aa^is second wife, 
tlie grand-dai^hter of Chaucer; but by her he left no 
issue. 

10. Eaal of Suffolk. William de la Pole. Earl, 3farquia, 
and Duke of Suffolk, was the grandson of Michael de la 
Pole, JSarl of Suffolk, one of the favourites' of Bichard 
II. His father fell at the siege of Harfleur, 1416. His 
elder brother Michael de la Pole was killed at Agincourt. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of Verneuil, and 
succeeded to the chief command at the siege of Orleans 
after the death of Salisbury. He was taken prisoner at 
the siege of JTergean, May 18, 1429, and one of his brothers. 
Sir Alexander Pole, was killed. He and his other brother 
were the only ones among the iirisuiiers taken whose lives 
were spared. He was present at the coronation of Henry 
VI. in Paris in 1431. He was one of the representatives 
of the king at the ''diet" held at Tours in 1443 (see Ho- 
Unshed, vol. iii. p. 206), when a truce between the kings 
of France and England was arranged. He is one of the 
characters in the next 4 )lay, in which his death is recorded. 
Ill 1450 he was impeached by the Commons, and the king 
was compelled to banish him. I'he ship in which he sailed 
was taken by one of the ships of the Duke of Exeter, who 
ivas then Constable of the Tower. The captain of the 
ship took upon himself to behead Suffolk, without any 
trial, on the coast of Kent near Dover. • 

11. Lord Talbot. Sir John Talbot, first Earl of Shrews- 
bury, was the second son of Sir Richard Talbot by his 
wife Anne, the sister of Lord L'Estraiige of Blackmere. 
He succeeded his brother Gilbert Talbot; he manied 
Maude, the elder of the two daughters and co-heiruss of 
Nevile Lord Furnivall, and was first summoned to Parlia-’ 
ment in the eleventh year of the reign of Henry IV. by the 
title of Lord Furnivall, and afterwards by the name of 
John Talbot of Hallamshire; in 1412 he was appointed 
Justice of Ireland; in 1414 he was appointed Lieutenant 
of Ireland; and in 1419, on the d^th of his elder brother 
Gilbert, he returned to Englanu, attended the king in 
France at the siege of Sene in Burgundy, and of Molyn 
(Moulins) on tihe Seine, a^d was with him at his trium- 
phant entry into Paris In 1420. He continued with Henry V. 
till the death of that king. In 1423 ho was elected Knight 
of the Garter, and in 1425 he was, for the second time, ap- 
pointed Lieutenant of Ireland, and was made general of 
the aniiy in 1427. In 1429 he was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Patay, and after three years’ captivity was set at 
liberty for a very heavy ransom. He immediately raised 
new forces and returned to France ; was created Earl of 
Shrewsbury May 20th, 1442, and Earl of Wexford and 
Waterford about 1445. On July 20th, 1463, in attempting 
to ;«ise the siege of ChAtillon, he was mortally wounded, 
being shot through the thigh by a cannon-ball, and his 
horse was killed under him. lie died on the battle-field 
at the age of eighty; having been “victorious in forty 
several battles and dangerous skirmishes" (Collins’s 
Peeri^e, voL iiL p. 16). 

19. John Talbot was the eldest son of the preceding 
by Margaret his second wife, who was daughter and co- 
heiress of Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick. He was 


killed at the same battle as that which proved fatal to 
his father, having refused to save his life by flight. 

18 . Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, it is presumed 
that Shakespeare means Edmund Mortimer, the last Earl 
of March. He was the eldest son of Roge- Earl of March 
and Eleanor Holland, and grandson nl the Edmund 
Mortimer who married Philippa, the daughter of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, the second sou of Edward III. It was 
• to avenge Roger Mortimer’s death, in 1398, that Richard 
II. set out on that expedition to Ireland, from which he 
returned only to And his kingdom practically taken from 
him by Bolingbroke Edmund Mortimer, who was only 
seven years old when Richard 11. was deposed. Iwcame, 
through the death of his father, the rightful heir to the 
English crown. The usurper Bolingbroke did not venture 
to take his life, but always regarded him with great jeal- 
ousy ; and it was in order to set aside Mortimer’s un- 
doubted right to the throne that Bolingbroke, or his 
friends, invented the Action that Edmund, Earl of Lan- 
caster. the second son of Henry 111., from whom he liini- 
self was liiieally descended by his mother Blanch, was 
really the eldest son; and that his brother Edward, after- 
wards Edward I., was made eldest son because of the de- 
formity of Edmund; but the manifest improbability of this 
story, which was in violation of all known facts, induced 
Bnlingbroke’s friends to advise him to claim the crown 
on the ground that Richard IT. had adopted him as his 
heir; and that, failing the Earl of March, he was, undoubt- 
edly, the next heir male, it would seem that the young 
Earl of March was kept in a kind of honouralde imprison- 
ment In Windsor Castle, and that he was ultimately jdaeed 
under the guardianship of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Henry V., to Whom ho \vtts always a most devoted friend, 
serving under him at Harfleur and Agincourt, and at the 
siege of Meliin. French says (p. 184) he “carried the 
sceptre at his queen Katharine’s coronation, and was one 
of the chief, and without doubt one of tlie tniest, 
inonrners who followed his royal friend’s protracted 
funeral procession through France to England." InA422 
Edmund Mortimer was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, where he died in Jamiary, 1424, at the age of thirty- 
two, at Trim Castle, a place which was long the residence 
of the governors of Ireland. French (pp. 136, 136) gives 
several proofs, taken from official documents of the time, 
which leave no doubt that the Earl of March not only 
had his liberty in the reign of Henry V., but that he was 
treated with every honour befitting his rank. He was 
married to Anne Stafford, daughter of Edmund, fifth 
Earl of Stafford, but left no issue, so that Rlchai'd Flan- 
tagenet became his heir. Mortimer’s sister, Anne, mar- 
ried Richard, Earl of Cambridge, the father of the above- 
mentioned Richard Plantagenet who claimed the throne, 
through his mother, as the last descendant of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence. The fearful obscurity that surroimds 
this character appeark to have arisen from the mistake 
made by the chroniclers in confusing with the young 
Earl of March, his uncle, Edmund Mortimer, younger 
brother of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, a mistake 
which Shakespeare has followed in the First Part of 
Henry IV. The reader of history becomes farther con- 
fused by the fact that Hollnshed persists in caillngt thle 
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Sir £dinun(l Mortimer Earl of Maroli, and in giving the 
■ame title to George of Dunbar, Earl of the Marches of 
Scotland, who had no more right to the title of Karl of 
March than he had to that of King of England 

11 Sir John Fastolfi;;, boh of John Fastolfe, . . . was 
horn '‘on Nov. 6, 1380, at Great Yarmouth, co Norfolk; he 
was educated as a page in the household of Thomas Mow- 
bray, the ‘Duke of Norfolk' in King Richard II., and ^ 
afterwards attended Friiice Thomas of Lan(;aster to Ire- 
land in 1406. He accompanied Henry V. in his expedi- 
tion to France in 1416” (French, p. 13(5), and was ap- 
pointed by Thomas Duke of Kxetor his lieutenant at Har- 
llenr after its capture by the English army (see Hall, p. 
62). He was not present at the battle of Agiucourt, as 
the town and garrison of Ifarileur were left in his charge. 
He distinguished himself on several occasions, notably 
at the siege of the Castle of Pacy, 1423, and was made 
deputy governor under the Duke of Bedford of the duchy 
of Normandy on this side of the river .Seine, and governor 
of the counties of Anjou and Maine in the same year 
(see Hall, pp. 118, IIU). He was superseded, however, in 
the latter office by Lord Talbot in 1427, and was “assigned 
to another place ” (Hall, p. 141). “ He remained in France 
under the Duke of York, who rewarded his services with 
a pension, and he at length retired from active service in 
1440, to his estate at Caistor, near Great Yarmouth, where 
the remains exist of the stately castellated brick man- 
sion, which he built from the proceeds, as alleged, of the 
ransom of John II., Duke of Alen^on (son of the prince 
killed at Agiucourt), who was taken prisoner by Fastolfe, 
at the battle of Vemcuil, in 1424, Sir John died at 
Caistor, Nov. 0, 1450, leaving no issue by his wife, who 
pre-deceased him in 1440.” . . . “Sir John bequeathed 
the greater part of his large estates to charitable and 
pious purposes, and in his lifetime had endowed Magda- 
lene College, Oxford, with the manor of Oaldecot, co. 
Suffolk, and the tenement called the ‘Boar'a Head* in 
Southwark” ({7f mpra, pp. 137, 138). Many interesting 
lctt|^rs from and concerning Sir John Fastolfe will be 
found in vol. i. of the Pastoii letters. 

16 SIR William Lucy. This is probably the same Sir 
William Lucy mentioned by Hall, as having been killed 
at the battle of Towcester. Hall says (p. 244): “and syr 
William Lucy, which made great hast to come to parte 
of the flght, and at his first approche was strik9 in the 
bed wt an axe.” French says(p. 139): “ He mai'ried Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Henry Percy of Athol, son of Sir 
Thomas, next brother of ‘Hotspur,’ but died without 
issue.” There was another Sir William Lucy, one of the 
Lucys of Charlocote, three times sheriff of 'Warwickshire 
in King Henry VI 's reign, who might have been the 
character introduced in this play. 

16. Sir William Olanspale. Hall mentions William 
Glasdalo (t.e. Glansdale)a8 taking part in an expedition 
despatched by the Regent, the Duke of Bedford, under 
the command of the Earl of Salisbury, into Buxgundy, in 
1423 He was made captain of Mallcome in 1424 by the 
Earl of Salisbury. He is also mentioned (p. 145) as having 
been present at the siege of Orleans, when the Earl of 
Salisbury and Sir Thomas Oargrave were killed ; " the 


keepynge of th^ toure and Bulwerke,” when the fatal 
event happened, having been committed to his care 
(Hall, p. 146). He was killed at the siege of Orleans in 
the assault on the Bastille salncte Loure (Hall, p. 148), 
which the French, largely outnumbering the English, 
took by assault, and set on fire. It was bravely defended; 
but before I^ord 'I'albot could come to the rescue 6f tlie 
small garrison it was taken, and “Wlllyam Gladdisdale 
the capitain was slain” (p. 148). 

17. Sir Thomas Oargrave. The only mention I can And 
in Hall of the above is the reference to his death at the 
siege of Orleans: “Sir Thomas Oargrave was likewise 
stricken so that he died in within two dales” (Hall, 
p. 146). Holiushed mentftns a Sir Robert Oargrave who 
was made captain at Pontorson by the Duke of Gloucester 
in 1418 (p. 00). 

18. Mayor of London. “ This is the first time that this 
important functionary is introduced in Shakespeare's 
plays. 'The events in act i. scene 3. and act iii. scene 1, 
both really occurred in 1425, during the time that the 
Lord Mayor was John Coventry, citizen and mercer; and 
it is recorded in history that he behaved manfully on the 
occasions, and put the Bishop of Winchester's faction to 
flight” (French, p. 141). 

19. Woodvile, Lieutenant of the 'Fower, was a much 
more important character than we should be made^ to 
believe from the very small part that he takes in the ac- 
tion of this play. He was a member of a good Nor- 
thamptonshire family. According to HalH in the fifth 
year of Henry V. he was appointed captain at Harcourt 
in Normandy by the Duke of Clarence, and in the next 
year he was appointed captain at Dangu. In 1437 he 
married Jacqueline, the young widow of the Duke of 
Bedford. By her he had a numerous family, four sons 
and six daughters. The eldest son, Sir Antony Woodvile, 
is the Lord Rivers of the Third Part of Henry VI., and 
the Earl Rivers of Ricln^d III. His eldest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married, first. Sir John Grey, and became after- 
wards the queen of Edward IV. Woodvile was created 
Knight of the Garter and Lor(^. Rivers hy^enry "VI., and 
Earl Rivers by his son-in-law Edward IV. in 1466. The 
earldom became extinct on the death without issue of 
the third earl, the youngest son of Richard Woodvile, lii 
1491. In the third year of the reign of Henry VI. Wood- 
vile was appointed Constable of the Tower. According to 
Hall his marriage greatly displeased his wife’s family (see 
Hall, p. 186). He met his death in the disturbances which 
took place after Warwick had declared against Edward 
IV. in 1460. Hall gives the following account of his 
death: “The Northamptonshire men, with diners of y 
Northemme by them procured, in this fury made thgni 
a capitayne, and called hym Robyn of Riddesdale, and 
sodaynly came to the manner of Grafton, where the erle 
Ryuers father to the Quene then lay whom they loued 
not, and there by force toke the sayd erle and syr Ihon 
his sonne, and brought them to Northampton, and there 

1 According to Holinshed the date in each case Is one year later, 
viz. the sixth and seventh years respectively. This discrepancy of a 
year or even more between Hall and Hollnslied is not uncommon. 
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without iudgement strolce of th6l]*hedd|s. whose iKidyes 
were soleiapl]^ enterred In the^Blacken^ers at North- 
ampton ” (p. 274X 

ao. VERNOM of the White Rose, or York Faction, was pro- 
bably Sir Richard Vernon of Haddon Hall, near Bake- 
well, Derbyshire, who, Courtenay says, was the speaker in 
the parliament held at Leicester. He does not appear to 
have been in any way connected with the Sir Richard 
Vernon of the First Part of Henry IV., who died in 1452. 

21 Basset of the Red Rose, or Lancaster Faction. It is 
uncertain who this character was. Hall (p. 90) mentiuns 
that William Basset was appointed captain at Senclere 
Surgette. French (p. 143) says: The person in this play 
may have been one of the he^l^oes of Agincourt, either 
Robert Basset, who was one of the lances in the train of 
the erni marshal, or Philip Basset, a lance in the retinue 
of liurd Botreaux.” The family of Basset furnished many 
distinguished soldiers in the reigns of Henry III. and his 
tnree immediate successors. One Robert Basset, aider- 
man, and afterwards Ll)rd Mayor of London, distinguished 
himself highly in the defence of the city of London against 
Thomas Nevlll, the bastard son of Lord Faiiconbridge in 
1471 (see Holinshed, vol. iii. p. 323). 

22. Charles VIl. Kino of France was the son of 
Charles V[,, and was born in 1403 and died in 1461. He 
was Regent of France for some time during the madness 
of his unfortunate father. Ho was crowned at Rheims in 
1420; he subsequently recovered all the French conquests 
of England, except Calais. 

23 RKiaNTER Duke of Anjou was the second son of 
Lewis II Duke of Anjou and Count of Provence. Ho 
married Isabella, heiress of the Duchy of Lorraine, and 
succeeded his brother Lewis HI. in the dukedom of 
Anjou, in 1434. Having been left heir to the kingdom 
of Naples by the will of Queen Joanna II., he went to 
Naples in 1438 ; but in 1442 was obliged to retire thence 
before the victorious Alfonso off^rragon. He returned 
to Lorraine, where he lived till 1452 ; when he gave up 
that duchy to his son, John of Calabria, and went to live 
ill Anjou. Of %at duchy ^e was robbed by Lewis XI , 
1473; and he retired thence to Provence, where he died, 
1480. He left his estates to Charles du Maine, his nephew, 
at whose death they reverted to the crown of France. 
His sister Mary of Anjou was married to King Charles 
VII.; his daughter Margaret to Henry VT. He made 
himself beloved in all the countries which he governed, 
and was known as "Le bon roi Rend.” His daugliter 
does not seem to have inherited her father’s virtues. 

24. Duke of BUROUNPy. Philip ITT., called Le Bon, suc- 
ceeded his father Jean Sans Peur in 1419. He is the same 
Date of Burgundy that appears in the last act of Henry 
V. With that king he signed 4ho treaty of Troyes, by 
which he recognized Henry as Regent of France and heir 
presumptive to Charles VI. ; but in 1426 he was recon- 
ciled to Charles VII., and signed the treaty of Arras. 
Philip was three times married, his third wife being 
Isabella of Portugal, daughter of John I. and Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt; by her he became the father 
of ** Charles the B<dd,” the well-known Duke of Burgundy, 


who was the great rival of Lewis XI. It was with Diikt. 
Philip that Lewis took refuge after having, when Dauphin, 
rebelled against his father. He died at Bruges on June 
12th, 1407. 

25. Duke of Alenjon was John II. , son of John T., wh(»m 
he succeeded in 141B. He was twice condemned to death: 
first, for having had treasonable communications with 
the English in 1458; and secondly, in 1474, for having 
* assisted Charles the Bold of Burgundy against Lewis XI. 
On both occasions he was pardoned, but died, after seven- 
teen months of captivity, in 1476. 

26 Bastard of Orleans John, Count of Longue ville 
and Dunois, born 1392, died 1470. He was one of the moat 
distinguished of the liYench generals. In 1444 he was 
appointed lieutenant-general of France, and in 1450 he 
won the battle of Formigny. Hall (p. 144) has the fol- 
lowing account of this personage: Here must I a little 
digresse, and declare to you, what was this bastard of 
j Orlcance, whiclie was not oiiely now capitain of the citee, 

; but also after, by Charles the sixt made erle of Dunoys, 
i and in great author! tie in Fraiiiiee, and extreme eiieinie to 
j the Englishe nacion, as by this story you shall upparaiintly 
j pcrceiue, of whoso line and steme dysceud the Dukes of 
j Longnile and the Manjues of Rutylon. Lewes Duke of 
I Orleance murthered in Paris, by Ihon duke of Biirgoyne, 

; AS you before haue hardc. was owner of the Castle of 
I Coney, on the Frontiers of Fraunce toward Arthoys, 
wherof he made Constable the lord of Canny, a man not 
so wise as his wife was fairc, and yet she was not so faire, 
but she was as well boloued of the duke of Orleance, as 
of her husband. Betweno the duke and her hiisbande 
(I cannot tell who was father) she coiiceJued a child, and 
brought fiirtlie a pretye boye called Ihon, whiehc child 
beyng of the age of one yere, the diike disceased and not 
long after the mother, and the Lorde of Cawny ended 
i their lines. The next of kyiiiie to the lord Cawny chal- 
I enged the enheritaunce, whiohe was worth foiire thou- 
i sarnie crouiies a yere, alledgyng that the lioye wy a 
I bastard; and the kynred of the mothers side, for to saue 
I her honesty, it plainly denied. In conclusion, this matter 
' was in conteneio befoi-u the Presidentesof tlie parliament 
; of Paris, and there hang in controuersic till the child 
i came to the age of eight yeres old. At wliiche tynie it 
was demannded of hyin openly whose soiine he was: his 
' fredes of his mothers side aduertlsed him to require a 
' day to be aduised of so great an answer, whiclie he asked, 

' and to hyin it was grauted. In y roeaiie season his said 
' frendcs persuaded him to clairno his inlieritaunce, as 
; sonne to the Lonlc of Cawny, which was an honorable 
liiiyng, and an aiinciet patrimony, alfirniiug that if he 
said contrary, he not only slaudered his mother, shamed 
’ himself, and stained his bloud, but also should haue no 
j linyng nor any thing to take to. The seholemaster 
! thinkyng y‘ his disciple had well learned his lesson, and 
I would' reherse it accordyng to his instruccio, brought 
' hym before the Judges at the dale assigned, and when 
j the question was repeted to hym again, he boldy an- 
! swered, my harte geueth me, and my noble corage telleth 
j me, that I am the sonne of the noble Duke of Orleaunce, 
I more glad to be his Bastarde, with a mesne linyng, then 
U3 
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the lawfull sunne of that coward ciickolde Cauny, with 
liiB fuure thousande crounes. The Justices muche 
roerueiled at his bolde answere, and his mothers cosyns 
detested him for shaniyng of his mother, and his fathers 
supposed kinne reioysed in gainyng the patrimony and 
, possessions. Charles duke of Orleance heryng of this 
iiidgement, toke hym into his family and gaue him groat 
offlces and fees, which he well desenied, for (duryng his 
captiuitie) he defeded his lades, expulsed thenglishmen, 
and in conclusion procured his dellueraunce." 

27 . Margarkt u'Anjoi.', the daughter of Rend, Duke of 
Anjou, married Henry VI. in 1445 She may be said vir- 
tually to have governed England and to have been the 
leader of the Lancastrian party; for all that was done both 
in the government of the country, and in the management 
of the campaign against the Yorkists, was done under her 
directions Defeated at St. A limns, 1455, and at Northamp- 
ton, 1400, she gained a decisive victory at Wakefield in 
that same year; but was defeated at Towcester, 1461, and 
was forced to fly to France. Having obtained very little 
help from Lewis XI . she returned to England; and was 
defeated at tlie battle of Hexham, 1403. On Warwick de- 
serting the Yorkists and joining the Lancastrian party, 
the hopes of this indomitable woman revived. She was, 
however, defeated at Tewksbury, 1471; after which battle 
she had the agony of seeing her son murdered; and was 
herself afterwards imprisoned in the Tower. From the 
Tower she was removed to Windsor, and thence to Wal- 
lingford, having, according to Lingard, but '*a weekly al- 
lowance of flve merks for the support of herself and her 
servants’' (vol. iv. p. 193). After being kept five years a 
prisfiner she was ransomed for 60,000 golden crowns by 
her father, who sold ^*t1io kingdoines of Napley and both 
the Sicils with the countie of Provence” to Lewis XI. in 
return for the money lent (see Holinshcd, iii. p. 321). She 
died ill France in 1482. 

28 . COUNTES.S OF Auvergne. About this lady T can And 
nothing historic; the incident in which she appears being 
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prisoner at Conml8gne by the Burgundians, on the 24th 
May, In a sortie ^ To the^ eternal disgrace gf the English, 
to whose custody she was surrendered, she* was con- 
demned to death and burned alive at Rouen, May 14th, 
1431. In 1450 the sentence was reversed by Charles VII. , 
and the pope, Calixtus III., "rehabilitated hermeinory.” 
Her story furnished Schiller with the subject of sne of 
hi finest tragedies, and our English poet Southey wrote 
a long poem on her life. In the last two centuries she 
has been honoured quite as much by Englishmen as by 
her own countrymen. The family of Joan of Arc was en- 
nobled by Charles VI., and were allowed to take the sur- 
name of De Lys. Montaigne (in 1680) describes the coat 
of arms granted to her family, and mentions his having 
seen the house where Joafl's father lived. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

80. Line 3: Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky.-^ 
Steevens quotes from " a Sonnet by Lord Sterline, 1004; 

When a.s those chrystal comets Vhiles appear.” 

Also froiii an old song "The falling out of Lovers is the 
renewing of Love : 

Yon chrystal planets shine all clear 
And liffht a lover’s way.” 

— Var. Ed. vol. zviii. p. 8. 

Crisped, crested, tristful, have all been suggested at 
emendations; but the passages quoted by Steevens show 
that no alteration of the text is necessary. 

31 Line 5: That have consented unto Uenry's death. 
Compare Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, ii. 5 : 

Unwoitliy of the kindness 1 have shewn 
To thee, and thine; too late. I well perceive. 

Thou art consenting^ to my daughter's loss. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 84; - 

where consenting to seems to have the same sense which 
we have given it in the foot-note to this passage. In sc. 6, 
linos 34, 35 of tin’s act, !^ibot says : 


takwi from some old source no longer extant, or, perhaps, 
invented by one of the authors. In 1156 the tciTitory of < 
Auvergne was divided into two portions, one the ConU4, \ 
which went to the younger branch of the house, and the 
other, the Dauphini, which went to the elder branch. 
The latter passed by marriage, in 1428, to the House of 
Montmorency, a branch of the House of Bourbon. At the 
end of the thirteenth century the county of Auvergne was 
Joined by marriage to the ancient family of Ia Tour, 
which was afterwards known as La Tour d'Auvergne. 
The county of Auvergne was bequeathed in 1624 by the 
Countess Anne to Catherine de Medicis. It was united to 
the French crown by Lewis XIll. in 1610. 

29 . Joan of arc was bom in 1400 at Domr^my. She was 
the daughter of Jacques D'Arc, and was herself employed 
as a shephenless up to the age of eighteen years. At that 
age she left her home ,to seek Charles VII., inspired 
with a divine mission to rescue France, her countiy, from 
the hands of the English. Her great success was at the 
iMttle of Pntay on February 17th, 1429, after which she 
wished to retli;|; but at the entreaty of the king she re- 
mained with the army. The next year she was taken 
144 


You all consented unto Salisbury's dftath, 

For none would strike a stroke in his revenge. 

There consented unto seems t(^ have moif'*than the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, and to* “were partly guilty of,” 
or " responsilde for.” The distinction that Douce would 
suggest (see Douce, pp. 313, 314) between consent and 
concent does not appear to have much bearing upon this 
passage. There is no doubt, as regards their derivation, 
that the two words are perfectly distinct; consent being 
I derived from the Latin consentw, and meaning, generally, 

I ** to agree together,” in a good sense. There is no reason 
why it should not have home the same Sense, as the 
i Latin original sometimes did, namely, "to agree to any 
I wrong,” " to conspire;” hut to concent is derived frpm 
concinno {con-cano:^** to sing together”), and never seems 
to have any sense but a good one. Spenser employs ilie 
word in one passage in The Fairy Queen, b. Iv. e. ii. at. 2:' 

Such miisick is wise words with time esneented, 

where it certainly seems to have its original musleal 
I sense. This Is the only instance of the use of the verb, in 
! this sense, that I have been able to find. 

32 Line 6: Hetiry the Fifth, too famous to live tong/— Vf. 
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Iuiv« ''King Henry the Fifth.’* which Isquito nonecesaaiy, 
and spoils the mptie. Most edltoigs follow Pope in omit- 
ting it. Compare line 62 below of the same scene: 

H*nry tht Ft/th, thy ghost 1 invocate. 

38. Line 27: By MAGIC VBBSKS have contriifd kUend.— 
These were charms in rhyme, which were supposed, when 
recited (y witches, to be fatal to the person against whom 
they were directed. To these magical verses we may 
suppose belong. the grim, rhymed incantations in Middle- 
ton's Witch and Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Steevens 
quotes Reginald. Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft. 1584 : 
**The Irishmen addict themselves, dtu., yea they will not 
stipke to aflArme that they can rime either man or beast 
ti> death” (Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p.iO). 

81. Line 60: Our tele he made a NouniSH of salt tears.— 
Pope's ingenious emendation marish (the old word lor 
marsh) hhs been very generally adopted; but on mature 
consideration we have rejected it. Ritson quotes a very 
similar expression in support of that emendation from 
The Spanish Tragedy: • 

Made mountains marsh, with spring^tides of my tears. 

—Var, Fd. vol. xvih p. n. 

Steevens* note seems, however, to make it pretty certain 
that the Folio is right: have been informed that what 

we call at present a stew, in which fish are preserved 
alive, was anciently called a nourish. Noueice, however, 
Fr. a nurse, was anciently spelt many different ways, 
among wliich nourish was one. So. in Syr Eglainour of 
Artois, bl. 1. no date: 

Of that chylde she was blyth. 

After noryshes she sent belive. 

A nmrish therefore in this passage of our author may 
signify a nurse, as it apparently does in The Tragedies of 
Jdhu Bochas. by Lydgate, b. i. c. xii.: 

Athenes whan it was in his fluures 
Was called nourish of philosophers wise/’ 

—Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p. Ji. 

86. Line 66: Than Julius Coesar or bright .—The 

blank has been filled tip, by various Commentators, with the 
names of Francis Drake, Berenice, Alexander. &c. Surely 
there is no necd’^ attempting to fill it up at all It Is 
much more dramatic that the speaker should be inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the messenger. 

86. Line 60: Quienne, Champagne, Bheims, Rouen, Or- 
leans. — We have supplied Rouen here to make the line 
complete. It seems the more necessary because, in line 
06 below, Gloucester asks : 

Is Pans lost! Is yielded up f 

The Folio simply has : 

Guyen, Chainpaigne. Rheiincs, Orleance. 

«* Line 62: Whatsafst thou, man! before dead Henry’s 
corse.— This line is arranged in F. 1 thus : 

What say'st thou man, before d^d Henry’s Coarsef 
So F. 2, F. 8, F. 4 substantially. We have printed it in 
the same way as Staunton, which seems much more effec- 
tive from a dramatic point of view. 

89. Line 64: WiU make him burst his lbad, and rise 
from death.— It may be worth noticing that in line 19 
Exeter says:* 

Upon a wooden cofRn we attend. 

VOL. II. a * 


It would appear from this that the practice of putting 
bodies in a leaden case within a wooden coffin existed at 
least as early as Shakespeare’s time. Monstrelet, in 
describing the interment of Duke Philip le Bon of Bur- 
gundy in 1467, says: “I he heart and Imdyof the duke 
were each put separately in a flat coffin, covered with a 
bier of Irish oak” (vol. il. chap, cxlii p. 347). Probably 
by bier he means what we call an outer coffin. That the 
^nner coffin was of lead we know from what the chronicler 
says above (p. 346): ** His body and bowels were each put 
into a well-closed coffin of lead.” 

39. Line 70: A third MAN thinks, without expense at all. 
—¥ 1 omits man, which is supplied by F. 2. Surely no 
one with the vestige of nn ear could print siieh a line na : 

A third thinks, without expense at all. 

Putting aside the fact that the halting rhythm is abso- 
lutely excruciating, the alliteration of third and thinks 
should be avoided, if there is any means i»f doing so. 

40. Line 8.3: their flowing tides. ~-Yt. have /ter; the cor- 
rection is I'lieohald’s. Tf the reading of the Ff. he re- 
tained her must refer to England; hut surely ttwir mokes 
much better sense. 

41. Line 88: To weep their INTEIIMISSIVK miseries — 
Warbnrton explains this epithet thus: ” i.e their miseries, 
which have had only a short intermission from Henry 
the Fifth's death to my coming amongst them” (Var. Ed. 
vol. xviii. p. 14). 

42. Line 94 : Reignier, Duke qf Anjou.— Ft. have Rey- 
nold here ; but, in scene 2, F. 1 has Retgnoir, and after- 
wards in act ii. scene 1 Reignier. 

43. Line 06: The Duke. A lenfon flieth to his side.— Ft 
have “The Duke o/ Aleii^on.” We have omitted qf in 
order to improve the metre, as the whole of the passage 
certainly seems to be intended for blank verse. 

44. Line 90: The Darip/tm CROWN'D king! AND all fly 

to him!— Crowned has the e elided In F. 1. The line is 
usually printed : # 

The D.iupliin crowned klitf; I all fly to him ! 
in order to make the metre complete. We have retained 
the elided form of the Ff ; and have ventured to insert 
and. It is, perhaps, not a matter of much Importance; 
but ill speaking the line it will be seen that king is the 
wfird which lias to be most emphasised by the speaker, 
and not crowned. In line 02 above, crotoned is not elided 
in the Folio; the two syllables being necessary to the 
metre. 

46. Lines 108 et seq.—This is one of the many lihertlea 
which the author of this play takes with chronology. The 
Battle of Patay, in which the great Talbot was taken 
prisoner, did not occur till the seventh year of Henry 
yi.'B reign, a.d. 1429. It was fought on June 18tli— the 
fact that the day of the month coincides with that on 
which Waterloo was fought is worth noticing— and not 
on August 10th, as Shakespeare makes it Qine 101). Hall 
(p. 150) gives the following description of the battle: 
** Wherfore, thei (t.e. the French) intendyng to stop hym 
a tyde, conueyed their company to a small village called 
Patay, whiche way, they knewe that the Englishmen 
145 27 
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muBt nodes passe by. And first they appoynted their 
horsemen, whiche were well and richely furnished, to go 
before, and sodainly to set on the EngUshemen, or they 
wer, either ware or set in ordre. The Englishmen com- 
myng forwarde, perceiued the horsemen, and, imaginyng 
to decelue their enemies, commaunded thi foteineu to 
enuirone A enclose thdselfes about with their stakes, 
but the French horsmen came on so flersly, that the 
archers had no leyser, to set themselfes in a rale. Thcr^ 
was no remedy but to flght at adueuture. This battaill. 
cotinued by the space of thre long houres. And although 
thenglishmen wer ouerpressed, with the nombre of their 
aduersarles, yet the! neiier fledde backo one foote, till 
their capitain tlie lorde Talbot, was sore wounded at the 
backe, and so taken. Then their hartes began to faint, 
thei fled in whiche flight, ther wer slain aboue xij C. 
and taken, xl. wberof the lorde Talbot the lord Scales, 
the lord Hiingerford (see below, line 146), and sir Thomas 
Rampston, were the chief: howbeit diiierse archers whiche 
had shot all their arrowes, hauyng only their swerdcs, 
defended thcaelf, and with the help of some of the liors- 
men, ca safe to Meu." 

46 Line 128: Cried out ainain, A Talbot HOI Talbot! 
— Ff. have : 

^ Talbot l a Talbot I cned out amain' 

which Pope altered to: **A Talbot! Talbot! cried ” Sey- 
mour suggested: **A Talbot! cried, a Talbot.'* The whole 
of this speech is so spirited that it seems a pity to spoil 
it by a manifestly defective line. The emendation we 
liave ventured to make seems preferable to the one quoted 
above. 

47. Lines 130-134.- The conduct of Sir John Fastolfo 
at this battle is almost inexplicable. Theris can be no 
doubt he was one of the mo.st trusted and valiant gone- 
rals on the English side His name occurs constantly in 
Hall and Holinshed; indeed, he appears to have distin- 
guished himself both for generalship and courage on 
many occasions. Tn the battle known as the Battle of 
Herrings, which was fought in the year previous, 1428, 
Sii^John Fastolfe, with only 1500 English, obtained a 
decisive victory over 10,000 of the French; and, after- 
wards, brought a large quantity of supplies which were 
under his charge safely to the camp before Orleans 
Holinshed follows llaU’s account of the Battle of Patay 
word for word. Hall says: ** Fro this battaill. departed 
without any stroke striken, sir Ihon Fastolffe, thesame 
yere for his valiauntnes elected into the ordre of the 
Cfarter. For whiche cause the Duke of Bedford, in a 
great anger, toke from hym the Image of sainct Geoigc, 
and his Garter, but afterward, by moaiie of frondes, and 
apporont causes of good excuse by hyin alledged, he was 
restored to the order again, against the niynd of the 
lorde Talbot" (p 1.50). Monstrelet’s account of the matter 
is as follows: **Sir John Fastolfe and the bastard deThian 
had not dismounted, and, to save their lives, they, with 
many other knights, set off at full gallop.” Further on 
he gives an explanation of Fastolfo’s conduct more favour- 
able to his reputation: “On the day of the battle of 
Pataye, before the English knew that their enemies were 
so near, Sir John Fastolfe, one of the chief captains, and 
who fled without striking a blow, assembled a council, 
146 


when he rem^straHed on the losses they had suffered 
before OrleamC at Gergeau. and other places, which had 
greatly lowered the courage of their men, and on the 
contrary raised that of the French, and which made him 
now advise that they should retire to some of their strmig 
towns in the neighbourhood, and not think of combating 
the enemy until their men were more reconciled^ their 
late defeats, and until the reinforcements should be sent 
them wliicli the regent was expecting from England. 
This language was not very agreeable to some of the 
captains, more especially to lord Talbot, who dedured 
that if the enemy came he would flght them.” 

“ Sir John Fastolfe was bitterly reproached by the duke 
of Bedford for having thus fled from the battle,— and he 
was deprived of the ordcT of the Garter: however, in time, 
the renionsti ances he had made In council, previously to 
the battle, were consider'd as reasonable; and this, with 
other circumstances and excuses he made, regained him 
the order of the Garter. Nevertheless great quarrels 
arose between him and bird Talbot on this business, when 
the latter was rctnmed from his eaptivity” (p. 655). Fal- 
staff’s excuse for his conduct may have been the right 
(»iie; but one cannot help suspecting that there may also 
have been some feeling of jealousy on his part towards 
Talbot; for it will be remembered that he wat superseded 
by that gieat general in 1427: “the lord Talbot, was 
made goueriiAr, of Auiow and Mayne, and Sir Ihon Faa- 
tolffe w.as assigned to another place” (Hall, p. 141). 

48. Line 132: lie, beimjin the YAW ARP,— plac’d behind. 
— 'i'his seems to be a contradiction in terms. He could 
not be in the nan and in the rear at the same time. Han- 
mer proposed to alter vaward to rearward. Steevens 
explains the apparent contradiction thus: “Some part of 
the nan must have been behind the foremost line of itw 
IV'e often say the hack front of a house. ” And Mason 
adds: “When an army is attacked in the rear, the van 
becomes the rear in its turn, and of course the reeeree." 
(Var Ed. vol. xviii p 10) Clarke explains it that “Fas- 
tolfe, being in the front line of his own troop, at the head 
of his own division, was placed behind the main body of 
the army ” (p 306) From the descri^ilfon of the battle 
given by Shakespeare it would appear that the small body 
of Englisli troops were surrounded, and that the general 
made a hasty attempt to form his archers in square sur- 
rounded by an impromptu defence of stakes. The rest of 
his forces under the command of Sir John Fastolfe were 
drawn up some little distance off in the rear of the archers 
with orders to go to their assistance Immediately they 
commenced to attack the enemy. If rtich were the ar- 
rangement, the expression in the text is not inappro- 
priate. 

• 

49 . Line 146: And Lord Seales with him, and Lord 
Hvngerford. — See the passage quoted from Hall above 
(note 46). Lord Seales was Thomas, seventh Lord 
Scales. He is one of the characters in the Second Part of 
Henry VI., and an account of him will be given In the 
notes on the Di’aniatis Personas of that play. Lord Hun- 
ger/ord was Sir Walter Hnngerford, who, according to 
French, was present at Agiuconyt; but be is not men- 
tioned in the account of that battle by Hall, Holinshed, 
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or MuuBirelet. Holinshed and Sail 1»th mention that 
he was mad« Lieutenant of (UiierbuiSh (Cherbourg) in 
place of Lord Qrey of Codnor in 1418. ** He was Steward 
of the Household in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VT., and afterwards Treasurer " (French, p. 153). 


form of the genitive Mars his » Mars's, see in this pluy, 
iil. 2. 123, **Charl€S his gleeks;" and again iv. 6. 3: "France 
his sword. " In the well-known passage in Hamlet, it. 2. 5i 2, 
in the Player’s speech the Ff. have : 

On Mats Mis armour forg'd for procf eterne. 


60^ Line 169: The Earl of Salisbury craves a supply. 

— Ff. have: 

The Earl of Salisbury craveth supply, 

a very awkward line. If Salisbury were pronounced as a • 
quadrisyllable, then wc might read simply: 

The Earl of Halisbury € raves supply. 

But 1 cannot find any satisfactory instance of the use of 
this name by Shakespeare other than as a trisyllable I 
have therefore ventured to inj^ke the emendation printed 
in the text, which avoids the iiii rhythmical line given 
in Ff. 

61. Line 171 : Being ordain'd his special governor. — 
According to Hall the Duke of Exeter and ('ardinal 
Beaufort were joint guardians of the young king : " .And 
the custody of this yqung prince was apoyncted to Tliomas 
duke of Excester, and to Henry Beauiford bishiipp of 
Wynchestcr” (p. 116). 

62. Line 174: /or me NO thing remains.— Ff read 

nothing. On account of the accent being reiptired on 
thing, we have separated the two words Compare note 
130, King John. • 

53. Line 170: The king from Ell ham f inteiul to STEAL 

— Ff. read send. The emendation is Mason’s conjectnre, ; 
and is reiiulred both by the sense and by the verse, a > 
rhymed couplet being doubtless intended to end the 
scene. The objci:tion that the king was under the guar- | 
dianship of the Duke of Exeter, and not of the speaker, ; 
tlie Cardinal (Beaufort), seems not of much force (see ' 
above, note .51). Thu second Article <if Accusation j 
lirought by the Duke of Glloncestcr ran as follows: "Item ; 
my said lorde of Winchester, without the ailuisc and ' 
assent of my said lorde of Gloucester, or of tlie kyiiges \ 
counsail, purposed and dispose^ hym to set hande on the | 
kyiiges personc, and to hane remoued hym from Eltham, ! 
the place tha^e was in to Windsore, to the cnteiit to | 
put him ill gouen^unce .ns him list’’ (Hall, p 131) ; 

It is doubtless this alleged abduction of the king that 
Beaufort is here supposeil to contemplate, and to such 
an act the word steal is more appropriate than send 

ACT I. SCENE 2. 

54. Lines 1, 2 : 

Mars his trm moving, even as in the heavens 
So in the earth, to this day is not. known. ' 

Steovens quotes from one of Nash’s prefaces "before | 
Gabriel Harvey’s Hunt is Up, 1500: ‘ You are as ignorant ' 
111 the true movings of my muse, as the astronomers are . 
in the true movings of Mars, ^hich to this day they could 
never attain to’” (Var. Ed. vol. xviil. p. 18) The motions | 
of Mars were irregular and difficult to explain— at least ! 
to the old astronomers- owing to the eccentricity of his ; 
orbit. Kepler’s work on Mar8(Cominent. de Motibus Stelln ! 
Martisi) was published flrst in 1600. For instances of this ' 

1 To be found in vol. liil of Frisch's eeln. of Kepler's Works, Frank- j 
fort. 1658-70. I 


which is much more grand, and sultea to tlie majestic 
measure of the passage, than the commoner fonn Mars's. 

66. Line 7: Ot/ierwAifes. — Capell altered to The whiles; 
but unnecessarily. 'I'lie word certainly does not occur 
elsewliere in Shakespeare; neither does he use the whiles. 
blit the tvhilst or the while. Perhaps the MS. had O’ the 
whiles. The sense is better suited by The whilst; but we 
hesitate to erase from the text a word so characteristic. 

66. Line 13: why lie we idly here i -Ff have live. We 
have adopted Walker’s conjecture, which is supported by 
line 0 above : 

At plcabuic liure we he, ne.ir Orleaiiii. 

57, Line IP . the forlorn French. - For the accent on 
ftrrlom see 'Two Gent, of Verona, i 2. 124: 

Voorjbrlorn Vrotcus, p.-msionatc Troteiis, 
and V 4. 12 of same play: 

Thou gentle nyiii|ih cherish ySxy Jot lorn swam. 

It is doubtful whether forlorn really can bear the flrst 
meaning given in our foot-note, which is the one assigned 
to it by Staunton and Clarke; or whether for is anything 
more than the intensitlve prefix. Forlorn is used as 
-‘‘lost,” "miserable;” it may refer here cither to those 
who had been killed in the siege, or to tliose shut up in 
the besieged town. 

68. Line 25: 'That Salisbury'^ a desperate homicide. 

Ff have: 

Salisbury is a desperate homicide. 

Wo have ventured to make a less lialting line of it. Nor 
shall we scruple in trying to amend the many imperfect 
and uiimetvical lines which dlRllguve this play : beeause 
we feel that we can scarcely be interfering with what was 
the outcome of Shakespeare's deliberate jitdgmer^, but 
that we are merely trying to repair blemishes which he 
carelessly passed over. 

69, Line 30: bred. Ff have breed; the con-eetion is 
Rowe’s. 

60. Linn 41 ' gimmals —Johnson says: ‘'A gimwal is a 
pfeee of jointed work, where one piece moves within an- 
other, whence it is taken at large for an engine. It Is 
now by the vulgar called a gimcrack" (Var. Ed. vol. xviil. 
p. 20). Bui surely the connection between gimmal and 
gimeiaek is quite fanciful. Gimbal, gimbol (the modem 
form of the same word) is thus explained in Aiinan- 
dale’s edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary : " [L. ye- 
mellus, twin, paired, double, from geminus, twin.] A 
contrivance, as a ring moving on liorizoiital pivots, for 
securing free motion In suspension, or for suspending 
anything, as a chronometer, so that it may keep a con- 
stant position or remain in eqnilihrliim The term is 
most commonly applied to two movable hoops or rings, 
the one moving within the other, and each perpendicularly 
to Its plane, about two axes, at right angles to each other.” 
A gimmal-bit is the double hit, the play of which in the 
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bone’s mouth is obtained by means of double rings. 
Sliakespeare uses the word in Henry V. (iv. 2. 49, 60): 

And in their pale dull mouths bit 

Lies foul with chew'd grass, still and motionless. 

Bteevens quotes "The Vow-breaker, or The Faire Maide 
of Clifton, 1630: 

My actes are like the motionali 
l-'ixt ill a watch.” 

— Var Kd. vol. xviii. p. 21. 
May not glmmals mean those wheels in the mechanism 
of a watch or clock, which we call cog-wheels? 

61. Line 48: cheer.— ¥or a slnular use by Shakespeare 
of this word = countenance, compare Midsummer's Night's 
Dream, ill. 2 00: 

All fancy sick she is and pale of cheer. 

And Titus Andronicus, i. 1 204 : 

Though chance of war hath wrought this change of cheer. 

62 Line 60 : the nink eihyU. -There were nine sibylline 
books, as is well known ; but the number of the sibyls 
has been variously given as three, four, seven, and e\en 
ten. In a note on The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl, act ii., 
Steeveiis says : ^‘Of the Seven Worthies, the Ten Sibyls, 
and the Twelve Ciesara, I have seen many complete 
sets In old halls and on old staircases " (Dodsley, vol xi. 
p. 447X 

63 Lilies 05-70. —The incident of Joan of Arc recognis- 
ing Charles, who was unknown to her by sight, in spite 
of his attempting to pass off one of the lonls ahont him 
as the Dauphin, is founded on the account given in the 
second and enlarged edition of Holinshed (1686-7): '* Vnto 
the Dolphin into his gallerie when first she was brought, 
and ho shadowing hiinselfe behind, setting oiher^aie lords 
before him to trie hlr cunning from all the companie, 
with a salutation (that indeed marz all the matter) she 
plckt him out alone, who therevpoii had hir to the end 
of the gallerie, where she held him an houre in secret 
and priuato talke, that of his prule chamber was thought 
verie long, and therefore would haiie broken it off; but 
he nitAe them a sign to let hir sale 011 ” (vol. 111. pp. 163, 
164). Hall only says : What should 1 reherse, how they 
sale, she knewe and called hyni her kyng, whom she neiier 
saw before ” (p. 148). 

61 . Lino 72: Dauphin, I am by birth a shepherd’s 
daug?tter. — This is Inconsistent with what Joan says 
aftei wards (v. 4. 8, 9; 21, 22; 36-38) where she disowns 
her father and claims to be of noble birth. Hall says she 
was ’*a chamberleyn In a cotumeu hostery ” (p. 148); but 
says nothing about her father; while Holinshed says 
(p. 168) her father was sorie sheepheard;” and that 
she herself was brought vp poorelle in their trade of 
keeping cattell.” 

66. Line 83: In edmpieU glory.— ¥or the accent com- 
pare Hamlet, 1. 4. 62 : 

That thou, dead corse, again in cdmplete steel. 

66. Unes 84-86. —This apparently contradictory descrip- 
tion of herself by Joan may have been suggested by the 
fact that while Hall speaks of *‘her foule face, that no one 
would desire it" (p. 148), Holinshed says: “ of fanour was 
she counted iikesome *' (p. 163X 
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67 . Line 91: lief^/loe this,— thou shall be fortunate. - 
Schmidt explains resolve in a different senseflto that given 
in our foot-note. Acconling to him it means: “ come to 
a resolution on this supposition, that thou shalt be 
fortunate, etc." We And resolved U8ed=“8ure," "con- 
vinced" in III. Henry VI. ii. 2. 124, 125: 

I am resolv'd 

That Cliflbrd's manhood lies upon his tongue. 

68. Line 99: DrcJir'dmYA PlVB;fo«>er-efc-l«CM.—Ff. have 
fne. Steeveiis made the obvious correction. Holinslied's 
words are : " that with fine Jloure delices was grauen on 
both sides "(vol. lii. p. 163). 

69. Line 101: Out of a deal old iron I chose forth.— Vt. 
have "out of a great deal'o/ old Iron," making a most 
horribly unrhythmical line, which, one would think, no 
editor would care to print. We have followed Dyce. 
Steeveiis printed “Out of a dcalq/';" but, in his note, 
proposed "Out a deal of." The only objection to the 
reading of Dyce is that there is 110 other instance in Shake- 
speare of deal used -• deal of. Here*, again, it is evident 
the wiitei of this play followed Holinshed: "from saint 
Katharins church of Fierbois in Touraine (where she 
neuer had beciie and knew not) in a secret place there 
among old iron, appointed she hir sword to be sought out 
and brought hir" (p 163). 

70 . Line 102: " 

Then come os, o' God’s name; I fear no tooman. 

I had inserted tlie on (which is necessary to the metre, 
and which might easily have been overlooked by the 
transcriber, coining before the o’), before 1 saw that 
iCeiglitley had made the same emendation. 

71 Line 131 : /?.rj>crf SAINT Mautin'S SUMMER, HALCYON 
days. Saint Martin’s day is the 11th of November; and 
the brief period of fine weather, like a cold reflection of 
summer, which frequently occurs about that time of the 
year, was called Saint Martin’s summer. Joan means to 
say that after the winter of misfortune will come the 
summer of success. Halcyon Is the old name of the king- 
fisher, daring the period of whose incvli^tfon the sea 
was supposeil to remain "siiioith and calm, that the 
mariner might venture on the sea with the happy cer- 
tainty of not being exposed to storms or tempests; this 
period was therefore called, by Pliny and Aristotle, ' the 
halcyon days’” (Haiti ng's Ornithology of Shakespeare, 
p. 276). The kingfisher docs not build by the sea but by 
the banks of streams. 

In Holland’s Pliny (edn. 1601) bk. x. chap^ xxxii. p. ^7, 
we find the following: " They lay and sit about midwiii^r 
when daies be shortest: and the time whiles they are 
broodle is called the Halcyon da.ies, for during that 
season the sea is calnie and navigable especially on the 
coast of Sicilies" ..." jTow about iMiven daies before 
mid-winter, that is to say, in the beginning of December 
they build and within as many daies after, they have 
hatched." Pliny says there are two kinds, one of which 
haunts rivers. 

78. Lines 138. 139: 

Now am I like that proud irmdHng ship 
Which Caesar and his fortune bare at once. 
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Tnis nlludeB the well-known, Btory t^d by Plutarch in ! the incident on which thiB Bcene is founded, Hall gives the 


the life of Julius Cicsar. The incident is thus narrated 
in North’s Plutarch: Caesar hearing that^ straight dis- 
covered himselfe unto the maister of the pynnace, wht> 
at the flrst was amazed when he saw him; hut Ca«ar. tkc.. 
said tinto liim. Good fellow, be of good ulieere, <&c., and 
fear not, for thou hast Ccssar and hU fortune with thee" 
(Var. £d. vol. xviii. p 27). Shakespeare uses ii\s\dt in the 
sense of to exult, to triumph, in many passages, though 
in some of them it certainly has the implied sense of in- 
solence. In Heywood’s Captives, iii. 3: 

Howe the slave 

« Insults in his damnation. 

— Bdllen's Uld Plays, vol. iv. p. 167. 

it clearly has the sense of exult. 

73. Line 140: 

Was Mahomet inspired with a dove) 

Scot in his Discovery of Witchcraft (book xii. chap, xv.) 
gives the following description of this sacred bird. ‘‘Ma- 
lionict's pigeon, whi^i would resort unto him, being in 
tlie middest of his campe, and picke a pease out of his 
eare; in such sort that many of the people thought that 
the holy ghost came and told him a tale in his eare : the 
same pigeon also brought him a scroll wherein was written. 
Hex esto, and laid the same in his neck." (Discovery of 
Witchcraft, 1654, p. 182.) 

74 Lino 142: Helen, the mother of tj rent Comtanthie. 
->T]ii8 was 8t. Helena, the llrst wife of Coiistniitiiis 
Chlorus, and mother of Constantino the Great. Little is 
known of her origin except that she was not of high birth, 
lu A.i). 292 according to some, according to others 296, 
Coiietantius divorced her at the bidding of Diocletian, in 
order to marry Theodora. Some of the historians say she 
was not married to him; but if so, she could not bo 
divorced from hi.n. One legend makes her the daughter 
of King Coel of Colchester and a native of Britain. When 
she was 64 years old she is said to have discovered, buried 
on Mount Calvary, the true cro^s on which our Lord was 
cruciAed. She died about the age of 80. 

■ 

76. Line 143: Saint Philip’s daughters. -See Acts of tiio 
Apostles, xxi. 0: And the same man " (Philip, the Evan- 
gelist. one of the seven) had four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy.” 

76. Line 145: How may I REVERENT worship thee 
enought—¥t. Ymxo reoerently. The very obvious correc- 
tion which we have made is tlie same as that given in 
Collier's MS. . 

77. Line 148 ; Drive them from Orleans, he immortal- 
tz’d.— Ff. have 

• Drive them from Orleans, and he liiiinortaliz'd. 

The and here makes a most inharmonious line, so we 
have ventured to omit it • 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

78. Line 1 : I am come to survey the Tower this day . — 
This is a bad line, and can only be made to scan by 
accentuating to. Xh^ verso is very poor throughout this 
scene, part of which might just as well be in prose. Of 
the quarrel between Glouotstet and the Cardinal, and of 


following account: “ In this season fell a greate diuisioii 
in the realine of England, which, of a sparule was like to 
gi'owe to a greate flame. For whether the bishop of 
Winchester . . . eniiied the autliorltee of Hiimfrey 
duke of Gloucester Protector of the realme, or whether 
the fluke had takeu disdain at the riches and pompous 
estate of the bishop, sure it is that the whole realm was 
troubled with them and their partakers: so that the 
citezens of London fearyng that that should irisue vpon 
the matter, wer faiiie to kepe dally and nightly, watches, 
as though their enemies were at haiide, to besiege and 
destroie them : lu so muche that all the shoppers within 
the citie of London wer shut in for feare of the fauurers 
of those two greate personages, for eche parte liiul as- 
sembled no small nombre of people” (p. 130). The first 
article of accusation brought by Gloucester against the 
Cardinal according to Hall ran thus: ‘‘First, where as he 
beyng protector and defendor of this lande, desired the 
toure to be opened to him, anti to lodge him therein. 
Kichard WoodeuUe esquire, haiiyng at that tyiiie the 
charge of the kepyng of the toure, refused his desire, and 
kepte the same toure against hyni, vnduly and against 
reason, by the commaimdemcnt of my saied Lord of Win- 
chester: and afterward In uppreiiyng of thesaid refuse, 
hereceiued thesaid Wiuleuile, and cherished hyin against 
the state and worship of the kyng, and of my saied lurde 
of Gloucester” (p. 130). 

76. Lino 2: conveyance.- -Comimre Pistol’s well-known 
speech : " * Convey ' the wise it call. • Steal I ' fob ! a fleo 
for the phrase” (Merry Wives, i, 2, 31, 32). 

80. Line 4: Open the gates; 'tis Gloster that calls.— The 
Var. Ed. prints without any comment: 

Open llic gates O/osler tf ts that calls. 

It appears that this ementlation, which makes the line 
metrically correct, was Reed’s. But we have not adopted 
it, because it seems evident that, both bore and in line 8. 
Oloster is to be pronounced Glo-ces-ter as a trisylflible; 
while it is equally manifest that in line 17 it is. ns usual, 
a dissyllable. Wo have not altered the spelling of the 
word, which is that of F. 1, and Is never varied throughout 
the play. 

81 Line 13: Break up the gates.— To break 
break open ” was a common form of expression in Slioke- 
spearc's time It occurs in more than one passage of the 
Bible ( 0 . g. Matthew xxiv. 43); and, in relating the 
doings of the Kentish rebels under Jack Cade, Hall snys 
(p.222): “After this abstinence of warre agreed, the lusty 
Kcntlshe Capitayne, liopyng on more frendes, brake vp 
the gayles of the kinges bcnche and Marsbalson, and set 
at libertlo. a swarme of galates, both mete for his seriilce 
and apte for his enterprise.” For a different use of the 
same phrase see Love's Labour 's Lost, note 85. 

88 Line 28: We 'll burst them open, if you come not 
quickly. — Ff. have : 

Or we 'll burst them open, if thitt you come not quickly. 

Pope omits Or and that in order to make a verse. We 
have adopted his alteration; though it Is possible the 
speech may have been intended for prose. 
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as. Line 80; Pbbl'd prieet.— This verb to peel is used 
with several different meanings, owing to three distinct 
verbs having been mixed up as the sources of its deriva- 
tion. In its ordinary sense of *‘to strip off the skin or 
bark " it is derived from the French pefer; while in the 
sense of *' to pillage " it is derived from the French pilUr, 
Again, in the sense in which it is here used, "to deprive 
of hair," "to make bald," it would seem to be connected 
with the Latin jrilare. In Merchant of Venice, i 3. 85, 
the reading of the quarto is pyVd, and of F. 1 pil’d; the 
line being printed in most modem editions: 

The skilful shepherd peel'd me certain wands. 

But we may hold that the verb to pill used by Shake- 
speare in Richard II. ii. 1. 246; in Richard ITT i. 3. 150; 
and Tlmon of Athens, iv. 1 12 is a perfectly distinct word 
from to peel, and is really an abbreviated form of " to 
pillage." But in Measure for Measure, i. 2. 35, we have 
piied, used in a double sense, as if it was equivalent to 
peeled, in the same sense as that in which it is used here, 
and piled as commonly applied to velvet ; the latter word 
being derived from the Latin pilm, hair - covered with 
hair. 

84. Line 35. — This line refers to the fact that the public 
brothels were situated within the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Winchester. (Jpton records the existence of 
an old manuscript "in which are mentioned the several 
fees arising from the brothel-houses allowed to be kept in 
the bishop’s manor, with the customs and regulations of 
them " (Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p 31). 

66. Line 36; I 'll OANVass thee in thy broad cardinal's 
hat —The sense of canvass has been variously given as 
"to toss in a blanket," or rather we should say "in a 
sheet," and "to shake as in a sieve." The latter meaning 
seems the most probable one. Rolfe quotes from the 
Bdin. Rev. for Oct. 1872, ** canvass was a name for a net 
used to snare wild hawks ; and hence the verb came to 
mean to entrap, ensnare, catch in a net. The writer 
tliiiiks that to be the meaning hero, and that it was 
suggested by the netlike meshes of the strings attached 
to the cardinal's hat." 

86. Lines 39, 40 : 

This he Damasrits, be thou cursed Cain, 

To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt 
Tt was an old legend that the scene of the murder of 
Abel by Cain was on a mountain near Damascus. Sir 
John Maundeville says (cap. xi. p. 123) in his account of 
Damascus: "And in that place, where Damasc was 
founded. Kaym sloughe Abel his brother.” 

87. Line 47: Blue coats to tawny.— Priest beware your 

beard.— Ft. have: "Blue coats to tawny coats." Pope 
omitted the second coats, which destroys the metre. It 
appears that tawny was the colour worn by officers of the 
ecclesiastical courts Steevens quotes a passage from 
Stowe's Chronicles, p. 822: and by the way the bishop 

of London met him, attended on by a goodly company of 
gentlemen in touoiy-coats" (Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 30). 

88. Line 68: Winchester ooosrI I cry, a rope I A 
ROPE I— Johnson says : " A strumpet, or the consequences 
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of her love, was a Winchester goose ” (Var.eBd. vol. xviii. 
p. 38). But there is no evidence of the word having ever 
borne the first meaning. It was pn>perly applied to a 
swelling in the groin, the result of disease. For a ropei 
a tope I a cry commonly taught to parrots, see Comedy 
of Errors, note 118. 

89. Line 62: Here’s Gloster, TOO, a foe to citizens.— F. I 
omits too; in which case Oloster must be pronounced as 
a trisyllable. 

90. Line 72 : Come, officer; as loud as e'er thou canst— 
Ft. have : " as e’ere thou canst, cry;" the cry is probably 
a stage-direction which has crept into the text. 

91. Line 81: Gloster, we'U meet; to thy DEAR cost, be 
surc.—F. I omits dear, which was added in P. 2. 

ACT r. SCKNK 4. 

92. —The main incidents of this scene are founded on the 

following passage in Hall (copied almost word for word 
by llolinshed): “In the tourc that was taken at the 
bridge elide, us you before haiie heard, there was a high 
chamber haiiyiig a grate full of barres of yron by the 
whicbe H man might loke all the length of the bridge into 
the cite at wbjeb. grate many of the chief capitaines 
stude diiierse tiim's, vieuyng the cite and deuisyng in 
what plai'c it was bc.st assantable. 1'bey within the citee 
pcrcciued well this totyng hole, and laied a pece of or- 
dynaunee directly against the wyridowe. It so chaunced 
that the. lix. daie after the siege laied before the citee, 
iherle of Kalisbury, sir 'riiomas Gargraue and William 
Olasdalo and diuerse other, went into thesaid toure and 
so into the high ch&bre, and loked out at the grate, and 
with in a short space, the sonne of the Master gonner, 
perceiued men lokyng out at the wyndowe, toke his 
nmtchc, as his father had tauglit liym, whiche was gone 
to dinner, and fired the gonne, which brake and sheuered 
y« yron biirres of the grate, wherof one strake thcrle so 
strogly on llie bed, that it stroke away one of his iyes 
and the side of his clieke ’’ (p, 146). ' 

« 

93. Line 8: The pH nee's 'spials have informed me. — Ft. 
have espials, which makes a very awkward line; the 
slight emendation is Pope’s. Shakespeare uses espial 
in two passages, in iv 3. 6, of this play : 

By your fi^ials were discovered : 

and ill Hamlet, iii. 1. 32: 

Her fniher, and myself, lawful espta(s. 

But the form stnal, without any mark of elision, is a rc- 
cogiiizcd form of the word, e.g. "he perceived .... 
that he had many spials upon him ” (North's Plutarq|i. 
p. 110) 

94. Lines 16-18: 

And even for these fhree days have I watch’d, 

If I could see them. 

Now do thou watch, for I can stay no longer. 

This passage is generally held to be corrupt. In F. 1 it 
stauds thus : 

And euen these three dayes Raue I watcht. 

If I could see them. Now doe thou watch. 

For I can stay no loni^r. 



act I. Soeua 4. 

¥. 2 endeavoured to amend it thus :* \ 

And fully even these three dayes have I watcht. 

It 1 could see them. Now Boy doe thou watch. 

For 1 can stay no longer. 

For the arraugeinent In the text I am responsible ; the 
only w^rd inserted being for, in line 16. In any oirauge- 
metit attempted, one of the lines must needs be im- , 
perfect. 


ACT I. Siceiie 

ACT I. Scene 5. 

101. Line 6: Blood will 1 draw on thee,— thou art a 
mtch.—The superstition that anyone who could draw the 
witch’s blood was free from her pt>wer is mentioned in 
George GifTard’s Dialogue concerning Witches, fli-st pub- 
lished In 1603. (Percy Society’s Reprint of edn. 1603. 
• pp. 11, 13, 32 ) Compare Butler’s Hudibras: 
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96 Line 27: The Duke qf Be^ord.—Ft. have; “The 
Earle of Bedford corrected by Theobald. 

96. Line 28: CALLED the brave Lord Ponton de SantraHlee. 
— >Kf. liave call'd as in tlie next line they have ransom'd. 
As has been said before we generally adhere strictly to 
the elision of words ending in ed, as given in F. 1 ; but, in 
these two instances— or, at any rate, in the latter one— 
the retention of tiie elided e seems necessary. 

Of Lord Ponton de SantraiUes frequeut mention is made 
by Hall as among the bravest of the French captains. 
The name is very vaaiouBly spelt by Holiushed. Hall 
says: “Emogest the capitaiiies was found prisoner, the 
valiaunt capitain, called Foynton of Saiictraylcs, (which 
without delay,) was exchaunged for the lorde Talbot, 
before taken prisoner, at the battaill of Patay” (p 164). 

97. Line 33: so viiE egfeem'd.—Ff. have esteem'd, 
an evident mistake for oild- esteem’d; vild being the 
Bi elliiig of vile frequently ailopte<l by writers in Shake- 
speare's time. The emendation vilde-esteevi'd was first 
made by Pope. There is no reason for maintaining tho 
obsolete spelling of vile. Shakespeare uses vilc esteem'd 
in Sonnet exxi. 1: 

'T is better to be vile than vtU-tiUem'd. 

98. Line 60 : Here, through this SECRET grate,— Ft. omit 
secret, which is Dyco's admirable conjecture ; we do not 
hesitate to adopt it as completing the metre, and also as 
being in accordance with line 10 above : 

Wont through a secret grdle of iron bars. 

The line as given in F. 2 : 

Here th,fii7gh this g»te I can count ez-ery one, 
is, as Dyce points out, a very weak attempt at emenda- 
tion. 

99. Line 06: Plantaoenet, lunU; and, Neko-like.— 
Salisbury was a Montague, or Montacute. not a Planta- 
genet. (See above note 9 ) In F. 1 the line is printed thus: 

Plantagcnet I will, and tiJf-e thee. 

F.2 has: “and Hero-like rmW,” which we adopt, omitting 
wiVL, as Dyce does, with whom wo agree that this is pre- 
ferable to Malone's reading: “and like thee, Nero ” 

• 

100 Line 107: Pucelleor pt'ZZEL, dolphin or 
Puzzel, pusle, or pusiU. meapt “a filthy drab,” from 
Italian puzzolente. See Stuhlies's Anatomy of Abuses 
(New Shak. Sec Publications, Series VI. No. 4, p. 78): 
“ And In the Sommer-time, whilst flonres be greene and 
fragrant, yee shall not haue any Gentlewoman almost, 
no nor yet any droye or ptusle in the Cuntrey, but they 
will carye in their hajds nosegayes and posies of flonres 
to smell at.” Droye means a drudge. Dauphin is Invari- 
ably spelt Dolphin in F. 1 : #enee the play on the word. 


Till drawing btood o' the dames Itke witches 
They're forthwith cur'd of their tapnchc:*. 

See, on this subject, Notes and Queries, 7th Series, vol. i. 
No. 2, p. 23 (January 9, 18S6). 

108 . Line 16: hunger-starved.— Ft. Ixtsyohungry-siarved. 
The correction is Rowe's. We have the same word in 
111. Henry VI. i. 4. 6. Boswell's suggestion that hungry, 
starved may be the right reading Is worth consideration ; 
though Rowe's emendation Is much the more forcible 
expression, 'llie original sense of “ to starve ” is either 
to die (intrnnsitive), or to kill (transitive); so that hunger- 
starved may mean “killed by hunger." 

103 . Line 21 : A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal. 
—Alluding to the stratagem practised by Hannibal when 
he found himself suiTuniidcd by the army of Fabius near 
Casiniim, which is thus narrated by Plutarch: “So the 
army of the Cai thaginiaiis was in maimer coinpassed in 
I every way, and they must needs have died for famine In 
I that place, or else have fled, to their great sliame and 
dishonour : had not Hannibal by this Stratagem prevented 
the danger. Who knowing the danger all his army stood 
in, and having spied a fit time for it: he commanded his 
soiildiers to bring forth two thousand Oxen which they had 
gotten ill spoil in the Fields, having great store of them, 
and then tying 'J'orcbes of Fire-links unto their horns, he 
appointed tho nimblest men ho had to light them, and to 
drive the Oxen up the Hill to the top of the Mountains, 
at the relief of the first Watch. All this was duly exe- 
cuted according to his coininandment, and the Oxen run- 
ning up to the top of tho Mountains, with the Tollies 
burning, the whole Army marclied after them fair and 
softly. Now the Romans that had long before placed a 
I strong Garison upon the Mountains, they were afraid of 
I this strange sight, and mistrusting some Ambush, they 
] forthwith forsook their Pieces and Holds" (North's Plu- 
! tarch, edii. 1670, p. 884). 

* 104 Line 29: Bmnvnce yoi/r STYI.E, gire sheep in lions* 

I stead.— Ft read: “Renounce your soil;” but surely the 
i word soil is entirely out of place, both in relation to the 
I immediate context and to the whole passage. We do 
I not hesitate to adopt style, one of the suggestions offered, 

I but not adopted by Dyce in his note on this line. Above 
I (line 25) Talbot says : 

I 1 hey call'd us, for our fierceness, F.nj^lish doffs; 

I and it may be to that style, or ' * title ’’ that he here refers; 

' or merely to the general reputation of the English for 
> fierceness and bravery ; or even to the fact that the lion, 

I the characteristic badge of England, had come to be as- 
' Bociated with English soldiers, and, especially, with an 
English king. Compare Richard II. 1. 1. 174, where King 
■ Richard speaks to Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, whose 
i badge was a leopard : “ Iwns make leopards tame." For 
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tlie use of 8tyU, in the sense of tUU or titles, see below, 
iv. 7. 72-74; 

Here Is s silly stately styU Indeed I 

The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 

Writes not so tedious a sfyU as tills. 

Dyce’s other suggestion is scroll; but that does not come 
so near in letters to soyle^ the reading of F. 1. 

106. Line 34.— See above note 31. ^ 

ACT T. Scene 6. 

106. Line 2 : Rescu'd is Orleans from the English.— 
F. 2 added wolves, unnecessarily, as English is here a tri- 
syllable. The account of the raising of the siege of Or- 
leans, which took place in the year before the battle of 
Vatay, is thus given by Hall : Then the erle of Suifulke, 
the Lorde Talbot, the Ijorde Scales, and other capitaiiies, 
assembled together, where causes wcr shewed, that it 
was bothe necessary and conueniente either to leue the 
siege for eiier, or to deferre it till another tynie, more 
Inckey and conuenient. And to the intent that thei 
should not seme either to tile or to be driuen from the 
siege by their enemies, they determined to leaue their 
fortresses and Bastyles, and to assemble in the plain 
fold and there to abyde all the dale, abidyng tiio out- 
comming and battaile of their enemies. This conclusion 
taken, was accordyngly executed. The Frenchemen . weried 
with the last bickeryng, held In their heddes and durste 
not once appere : and so thei set Are in their bxlgynges, 
and <leparted in good ordre of battail from Orleaunce 
(P. 149). 

107. Line 6: Adonis' j;ra} dens. — Pliny alludes to the 
gardens of Adonis and Alcinoiis in his Natural History 
(book xix. chap. 4); and Spenser in The Fairy Queen, 
bk. iil. c. 6, stanzas 29 - 42, gives a long description of 
them. Bolfe says : “The gardens of Adonis mentioned by 
the earlier classical writers were nothing hut pots of 
earth planted with fennel and lettuce, which were borne 
by women on the feast of Adonis in memory of the let- 
tuce bed in which he was laid by Venus *’ (p. 146). 

108. Lines 11-14.— These lines were suggested, no doubt, 
by the following passage from Hall (p. 149): “ After this 
siege thus broken vp to tell you, what triuniphes wer 
made in the citee of Orleaunce, what wood was spente in 
Hers, what wyne was dronke in houses, what songes wer 
song in the stretes, what melody was made in Tauernes, 
what roundes were daunced, in large and brode places, 
what lightes were set vp In the churches, what anthemes 
wer song in Chapelles, and what ioye was shewed in 
euery place, it were a long woorke, and yet no necessary 
cause. For they did as we in like case would have dooen, 
and we being in like estate would haue doen as they did." 

100. Line 22 : Than Rhodope's of Memphis evor isos.— 
F. 1 (followed substantially by the other Ff.) has : 

Tften Rhodope's or Memphis ever was, 
which, as Dyce remarks, is simply nonsense. The neces- 
sary emendation is Capell’s conjecture. Pliny in his 
Natural Hifi4^ry (book xxxvL chap. 12) thus speaks of this 
pyramid: “That no man should need to marvelle any 
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more of these |!uge Corkes that kings hye buil{| let him 
know thus much, that one of them, the least''(I must 
needs say) but the fairest and most commended ^r worke- 
manship, was built at the cost and charges of orie Rhodope^ 
a verie strumpet. This Rhodope was a bondslwe togither 
with ASsope a Philosopher in his kind, ani| Meritor of 
morall fables, with whome shee served und^ one master 
in the same house : the greater woonder il^'ls therefore 
and more miraculous than all 1 have sal^' before, that 
ever shee should he able to get such wealth by playing 
the harlot." She was called Khodope ('P«Jaf^<r), i.e. V rosy- 
checked though Sappho speaks of her as Doricha, which 
may have been her real name. Charaxus, the brother of 
Sappho, fell in love with her. and ransomed her Ltun 
slavery for a large sum of money. She appears to >have 
lived principally at Naucratis, in Egypt Dr. Smith in 
his Classical Dictionary mentions a conjecture that she 
may have been confounded with Nitocris the beautiful 
Egyptian (lueen. who is said by the ancient chroniclers 
to have built the third pyramid. ^ 

110 Line 25: the rich-jeiceVd coffer of Darius.— This is 
the coffer mentioned by Plutarch in his life of Alexander 
the Great (p. 560): “There was brought unto him a little 
Coffer also, which was thought to be the preciousest 
thing, and the richest that was gotten of all Si>oy1s and 
Eiches, taken *at the overthrow of Darius. When he saw 
it, he asked his familiars that were about him. what they 
thought fittest, and the bust thing to be put into it. Some 
said one thing, some said another thing; but he said, he 
w<»uld put the Iliads of Homer into it, as the worthiest 
thing." Pultcnham in his Art of English Poesle (edn. 
1589), in speaking of this coffer uses almost the Identical 
expression in the text: “In what price the noble poems 
of Homer were holden with Alexander the Great, inso- 
much as everie uiglit they were layd under his pillow, 
and by day were carried in the rich jewel cofer of Darius, 
lately before vanquished by him in battaile." 

\ 

ACT TT. Scene 1. 

111. Line 29: Not all together. — ¥t. altogether, cor- 
rected by Rowe. 

112 Lino .58.— Improvident soMiers.'— Shakespeare 
only uses improvident In one other passage, in Merry 
Wives, ii. 2 302; "Who says this is improvident Jeal- 
ousy?” Imprudent, which would suit tlic metro better, 
is never used by Shakespeare. 

f 

118. Lines 78-81.— The incidents in this scene appear 
to have been taken from the account by Hall of what 
took place, not .it Orleans, but at "the citee of Mauu^," 
which was delivered over to the French by the treachery 
of the inhabitants; the Earl of Suffolk and most of the 
English garrison escaping into * * the Castle which standeth 
at the gate of Sainct Vincent,” whence they sent a mes- 
sage to Talbot asking for help. Talbot despatched one 
Matthew Gough “as an espial,'* who “so well sped, that 
prluely in the night he came into the castle, where he 
knew how that the French men beyng lordes of the citee, 
and now castyng no perils nor fefryng any creature, be- 
gan to waxe wanton amj, fe]Je to rlote, as though their 
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enemW could do to them no damJ^e: 1%ynkyng that the 
EiigliJhemen Irhlche wer shut f p in the Castle, studied 
nothynif but how to escape and be deliuered. Whd 
Matthe^ Gough had kuowen al the certaiutie and had 
eaten a U{fle breade and dronke a cuppe of wine to com- 
fort his s^macke, he prluely returned again, and within 
a mile oAthe citee met with the lorde Talbot and the 
Lorde Scam, and made open to theim al thyng according 
to his cre^ce, whiche to spede the matter, because the 
day approched, with al hast possible came to the pos- 
teme gate, and alighted 11*001 their horses, and about sixe 
of the clocke In the mornyng thei issued out of the castle 
cilyng saliict George, Talbot. The French men which 
wer scace vp, and thought of gothyng Icsse then of this 
Budfdn approchmeut, some rose out of tlieir l)eddes in 
their shertes, and lepte oner the walles, other ranne 
naked out of the gates for saulng of their Hues, letiyng 
behyude theim all their apparell, horsses, arniurc and 
riches, none was hurt but suche. whiche ether resisted 
or would uot yelde, wherof some wer slain and cost 
into prisono*' (p. 143).* 

Ill Line 79: Th& cry of Talbot seroes mo for a »word. 
—There are several allusions in writers of Shakespeare’s 
time to the terror which Talbot’s name inspired. The 
following is from Whitney’s emblems, 1566 : 

So Hhctors &i|;hte create fcare in Groekes i/i<l workc. 

When hee was sliowed on horsebacke, beeini;c deail : 
JlVNiADFS, tlie terrour of the Turke, 

Thonghe layed in Rraue. yet .it his luiine they fled : 

And cryinge babes they ceased with the siiiiie, 

The like in FRANCE, sometunc did Talbots n.inie. 

(Green’s Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, p 207.) 
See also above i. 4. 42, 43, and btdow li 3. 16, 17 

ACT TI. Scene 2. 

115. Line 48: Ne'er trust me then - Haniner proposed 
very plausibly “ Nay, trust me there" It certainly seems 
odd that Talbot should reply as^f the Duke of Burgundy 
had expressed the opinion that he would not comply 
with the request Sf the countess. Perhaps we should un- 
derstand by the express!^ in the text: “Never trust me 
if I do despise her suit;” CAen being equivalent to “if I 
do what you say I may not. ” 

116. Lino 64: No, truly, NO; ’< U MORE than manners 

have: 

No, truly ’t is more than manners will 

Most editors p^int it is for 'f is; but we have preferred 
Inserting the second No to make the line complete; the 
abbreviation of the it having been apparently Inten- 
tional. 

ACT IT, Scene 3. 

• 

117. —For the incident represented In this scene — 

one caiwhle of far more dramatic treatment than it here 
receives— there appears to be no historical foundation 
whatever; nor has there yet been found any other source, 
legendary or dramatic, from which it might have been 
taken. • 

118 Line 6: As Scythia^ TijjftTRis by Cyrus^ death. 


Tomyris was the queen of the Massagetre; a people uf 
Scythia, who defeated Cyrus the Great in a battle in 52b 
Cyrus crossed the Araxes in order to coiuiuer the Massa- 
gotm; he was at tlrst victorious, the sou of Tomyiia 
being defeated, and her husband slain. She was not long, 
however, in avenging his deatli. Cyrus was killed in the 
battle; the queen had his head cut off aud thrown into a 
bag fllled with human blood, that ho might satiate him- 
self, as she said, witli blood. There is a well-known jjIc- 
tui'c by Kubeus on this subject. 

119. Line 23; Some editors read lorizled; but 

the form writhled is found in Marston’s Scourge of Vil- 
lanic, Satire iv. line 85. Speaking of Sylenus, he says: 

Cold, -writhltd eld, his lives- wet almost spent. 

—Works, vol. ill. p. aba 

111 Summer’s Last Will and Testament we find the form 
irn</ien= wrinkled. 

And, Winter with thy wrtthen, frosty face. 

— Dodsley, \oI. viii, p 89. 

The only authentic portrait of Talbot ktiow'ii, which ori. 
ginnlly hung over the tomb of Lady Shrewsbury iii old 
St Ptturs, and is now in the Heralds* College, London, E.C., 
proves that this description of his physlt'al appearance 
by the Countess of Ativergiie could not have been in any 
way ii true one. The picture is a half-length; and Is 
evidently tlie portrait of a man of fair average size and 
considerable museiiliir development. A duplleate of this 
portnait is in the possesaion of the Mnrquia of Nortliunip- 
ton at Castle Ashby. But to put the matter beyond all 
doubt, when the bones of Talbot, which were found in a 
perfect eoiidition, were removed from the old tomb iii 
the parish church of St. Alkmunds, Whitchurcli, and re- 
interred in a new tomb, tliey were arranged anatomi- 
cally, and carefully measured; the femur or thigh bone 
was found to be 18^ Inches long, from which it is quite 
clear that the great geiiural must have been a man, if not 
a giant, certainly of such a height as by no stretch of the 
iinagiiintioii could be called a dwait (See Notes and 
Queries, 6tli S., xii. p 502, Dec. 10, 1885.) • 

120. Line 27: / 'll sort some other time to visit you . — 
Shakespeare only uses sort in this sense— “to select” in 
two other passages; in 'J'wo Gent of Verona, iii. 2. 02: 

To some gentlemen wcll-bkiirti in iriu&ic; 

and in Rom. and .Tnl iv. 2 34; 

To help me .rorf siu h ni nlfiil ornaments. 

121. bine 42: captivate 'Hic same form is used below 
in V. 3. 107: 

Tush, women h.ivc been laftivate ere now 

Compare Soliman and Perseda, act iv. : 

And Rhodes itself is lost, or else destroy’d : 

If not destroy’d, yet bound and eayth'Oiei 

\t captivate, then forc’d from holy faith 

— -Dodsley, vol. v. p. 331. 

122. Line 57: This is a riddling MEllCllANT.— I’his use 
of the word merchant, in a contemptuous sense, is only 
found in one other passage in Shakespeare, namely, in 
Rom. and Jul. ii. 4. 153, 154: “what saucy merchant was 
this, that was so full of his ropery?” Compare our slang 
word chap, which is merely an abbreviation of chapman, 
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128. Lines 78, 79: 

that ive may 

Taste of your toine, and see what cates you have. 
Seymour has the following note on this passage: ‘*It 
seems not very consistent with discretion in Talbot thus 
to solicit a repast from one that had just been plotting 
his destruction; she who intended to hang him would 
not have scrupled to give him poison ” (Remarks, vol. i. 
p. 351). Certainly the conclusion of this scene, which 
promises to be one of the most dramatic nature, contain- 
ing, as it docs, a really strong situation, is very tame. 
But I think Seymour has misinterpreted the character of 
Talbot as drawn in this play, and especially in this scene. 
Having accepted the frank apology of the countess, he 
would be utterly incapable of harbouring any suspicion 
of her good faith afterwards. He took this jovial and 
good-niitnred way of ending what might have been a very 
awkward adventure. 

ACT II. SCENK 4. 

124. Lines 34. 35: 

I love no colours; and without all colour 
Of base insinuating Jiatiery. 

Compare Love’s Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 150: ”1 do fear 
colourable coUmrs.” So also in Lucrece, 475-478: 

Hilt she with vehement prayer*: iirgetli still 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies: 

The colour in thy hire. 

That even for .anger makes the lily pale. 

126. Line 60. - “This lawyer,” Ritsonsays, “was proba- 
bly Roger Nevyle, who was afterward hanged” (Var. Kd 
vol. xvlii. p. 60). I do not know what ground Rltsoii had 
for this conjecture Jj’ew lawyers have attained tlie dis- 
tinction which he claims for “ Roger Xevyle." 

126. Lines 05, 60: 

but anger that thy cheeks 
^Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses 
Malone thus explains the sentence: “ it is not for fear 
tliat my checks look pale, but for anger; anger produced 
by this circumstance, namely, that thy cheeks blush, ”d&c. 
(Var. Rd. vol. xviii. p. 03). The latter part of the sen- 
tence seems the cliief difficulty. I suppose it means that 
the blush on Plantagenet’s cheek, which arose from 
shame at showing he was In the wrong, counterfeited the 
red roses of the Lancaster faction, ns it tlio blusher knew 
that he ought to be on the side of the red rose. 

127. Line 76: 1 scorn thee and thy paction, peevish boy. 

Ff. have fashion. The emendation is Theobald’s, and 

is justifled by line 107 below, where Plaiitagcnet says : 

And. by my soul, this pale and angry rose 
Will I for ever, and vxy /action wear, 

128. Line 83: Uis grdndfather was Lionel Duke of Cfar- 
i*nce.— This is a mistake (see note 7). Duke Lionel was his 
maternal great-great-grandfather. 

129 Line 80: He bears him on the place's privilege.’— 
This means, apparently, that the gardens and precincto 
of the Temple had the **privUege of sanctuary.” But this 
154? 


ACT II. Sceife 5. 

!' 

was not BO, it ^Veing^then, as in later tipes, chl^y re- 
markable as the residence of law students and * 'gentle- 
men teamed in the law.” Probably the author syTll con- 
nected the Temple with its original founders, the Anights 
Templars; or perhaps he thought that any on might 
hold himself secure from illegal violence in a with 
such a strong legal element all round him. If men quar- 
relled withiu the bounds of the Temple, they were bound 
only to quarrel “ as the law dimets,” and not without the 
paid assistanco of lawyers. 

130 Lines 06, 67.— The Earl of Cambridge was con- 
demned like his associates on his own confession; but 
that his intentions wer^ different from those of his 
fellow-conspirators the following passage in Hall would 
seem to show : “ For diuerse write that Richard earle of 
Cambridge did not conspire with the lorde Scrope and 
sir Thomas Graye to murther kyng Henry to please the 
Frenche kyng withal, but onely to thentent to exalte to 
the croune his brothcrinlawe Edmond earle of Marche as 
heyre to duke Lyonel. After whbse death conslderyng 
that tnu carle of Marche for diuerse secrete impediments 
was not hablc to haue generacion, he was sure that the 
croune should coirio to him by his wife, or to his children. 
And therfore it is to lie thought that he rather cofessed 
him selfe for nede of money to be corrupted by the Freche 
kyng, then he Vould declare his inwarde mynd and open 
his very entent. Fur surely he sawe that if his purpose 
were espied, the earle of March should haue dronkeu of 
the same cup that he did, and what should haue come 
to his owne children he muche doubted. And therfore 
beyng destitute of comfort and in dispayro of life, to sane 
his children ho fayiicd that tale, desiryng rather to sane 
his succession then him selfe, wliiclflie did in dede. For 
Rieliard duke of Yorke his sonne not priuely but openly 
claimed the croune, and Edward his sonne both claimed 
and gained it as hereafter you shall heare, which thyng 
at this time if kyng Henry had foresene I doubt whether 
either euer that line shquid haue either claimed the gar- 
laiide or gained the game ” (p. 01) 

131. Line 101: 1 'll note you in my B9a<v OF MEMORY.— 
(Jompure Hamlet, i 6. 98, 99 : • 

Yea, from the taMe of my metnory 
I ’ll wipe away all trivial foiiil recordb 

And (in line 103) in tlie same scene: 

Wiiliiii the book and volume of my brain. 

ACT II. Scene 5. 

132. Line 9: as dra iving to their exigent. —Shakespeare 
uses exigent in two other passages; in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, iv. 14. 63 ; and in Julius Csesor, v. 1. 19 ; in botl^of 
which cases it is used as » “pressing necessity.” It seems 
to be used, as here, in the sense of end in the following 
passage from The Wisdome of Dr, Dodypoll (iv. 3): 

Aye me, I feare my barbarous nidenesse to her 
Hath driven her to some desperate exigent. 

— Bullen’s Old Plays, vol. Hi. p. 146. 
In the following passage from A Knack to Know a Knave 
(1694), the word appears to have much the same sense : 

I tell yon, neighbour, my great jlrandfather and all my 
predecessors have been h^ld ^ good regard for their good 
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housekeeping; ai:|d (God willing) their goosnames shall 
never talj^ an ecSgent In me” (DoAsley, vol. vl. p. 646). 
Possibly there was, in the latter passage, some allusion 
to the legal sense of the word. 

188. Lin^28<25: 

SiiMe'Jlenry Manmmith first began to reign. 

Before whose glory I was great in arms. 

This loathsoiM sequestration have I had. 

1'bls was not historically true (see above, note 13). The 
author fell into the mistake very likely through the fol- 
lowing passage in Hall (p. 128): "Duryng whiclie season, 
Edmonde Mortimer, the last Erie of Marche of that 
name (whiche long tyrne had been restrained from his 
liberty, and finally waxed lame) disceased without issue, 
whose inheritaunce disoended to lordo Richard Plunta- 
genet, sonne and heire to Richard erle of Cambridge, 
behedod, as you haue heard before, at the toune of 
Southhatou.” 

184. Lino 61 : my fading breath. — Walker suggests 
that we should read facing, which is certainly a more 
appropriate word ; but it is hardly worth while to alter 
the text. Below, in line 06, wo have ** fainting words.” 

185. Line 64 : Depos'd his NEPHEW Richard. — Some 
editors would read cousin. Bolingbroke and Richard 
were first cousins ; but cousin and nephew ase both used 
to express various relationships. In Othello, i. 1. 112 
nephews is used - grandchildren Compare Ben Jonson's 
Masque of Augurs: 

lliiu it.e your son) sh.'ill you see triuinphing over all. 

Both foes and vices : and your young and tall 
Nephews, his sons, grow up in your eiiibrac e.s 

^ —Works, vol. vii. p 445. 

But this sense of nephew is the same as that of the Latin 
nepos, from which nephew is derived tlirough the French 
neveu. Spenser uses it - descendant in general, in the 
Ruines of Romo (viii. 6): 

This peoples verlue yet so fruitfull was 

Of vertuous nephewes, that polkeritie. 

Striving in power their grandfathers to pass, &c. 

• —Works, vol. V. p. T05 

But here, and in the passag^uoted by Nares from Dray- 
ton (under nepfww), it is evidently associated, in the 
writer’s mind, with the sense of grandson. But that 
cousin is used very indisq^'iinlnately for any relationship, 
is clear from numerous passages, e.g. Hamlet, 1. 2. 64 : 

But DOW, my caust'H Hamlet, and my son. 

Niece also appears to have been used of different rela- 
tionships. See T^o Gent, of Verona, note 91. 

186. Lines 74, 75 : 

For by my mother 1 derived am 
• From Lionel Duke 0 / Clarence. 

This is a mistake ; it should be grandmother, i e , Ids 
father’s mother (see above, note 13). 

187. Line 76 : Unto the third King Edivard. —In Ff the 
line stands: 

To King Edward the Third ; whereas he, 
a line too excruciatingly unmetrical to be admitted as 
verse at all. The einen^tion is one that I have ventured 
to make. Compare lin Ad above : 

Of Edward king, the tigrd gf that descent. 


188. Lines 82. 83 : 

Long after this, when Henry the Fifth, 

Succeeding his sire Bolingbroke, did reign. 

In F. 1 (which the other Ff. follow substantially) the 
second line is : 

Succeeding his Father Bullingbroke. did reigns ; 

I have ventured to substitute sire, a word used frequently 
by Shakespeare in the sense of father, which makes the 
line more metrical. One would be tempted to suggest a 
reaiTutigeinent of these two lines thus: 

Long .ifrer this when the I'ifili Henry reign'd, 

Succeeding to ins father Doling broke, 

but that Shakespeare appears never to have used to suc- 
ceed, or any of its derivatives, in this sense, with the pre- 
position to. He always uses the verb alone. 

139. Line 88: Levied an army. — Neither the Earl of 
Cambridge, nor any of his accomplices in the conspiracy, 
appears to have levied an army, or ever to have contem- 
plated doing so See above, note 130. 

140. Line 96: Thou art my heir; the rest I wish thee 
gather.- Thus explained by Heath : ‘‘ I aekiiowledgo thee 
to he iny heir ; the consctpienccs which may be collected 
from tlicnee, ( recomineiid it to thee to draw” (Revisal, 
p. 281). But may not the latter part of the speech mean : 
"the rest, ie., the practical result, the advantages to he 
gained therefrom, 1 wish thee to gather, i.e to reap.” 

141 Lines 109, 110: 

Thou dost then wrong me,— as that slaughterer doth 

Whieh giveth many wounds when one will kill 
Compare Hamlet, iv. 5 96, 90 : 

I .ikc to a iiiiirdoring piece, in innny places 
Lives me supertluoiis death. 

1^ Line 129: Or make my ILI. the advantage of my 
good.—Yt have “ my will;" corrected by Theobald. 

ACT TTI. Sf’KNK 1. 

• 

143 The Parliament, in whic h this scone is supposed 
to take place, met at Lejeostor uii the 2&th day of March, 
1428. Henry VJ. was then only ftiur years ami three 
months old. The dramatist has assigned to him the part 
really played 011 this occasion by the Duke of Bedford, 
who was summoned hastily from France by a letter from 
the Bishop of Winchester, complaining of tlie Lttrd Pro- 
tectorj^ conduct. Whoever was the original author of 
this play, he was quite light to disregard history in this 
matter; perhaps .Shakespeare himself might have trans- 
ferred what should be Bedford’s speech to the young 
king. One of the rlramatic objects, which he jiroposed to 
himself in tin's play, evidently was to illustrate the char- 
acter of the boy-king, and so to complete the portrait of 
Henry which the Three Parts furnish The passage in 
Hall, referring to the Parliament at Leicester, is as fol- 
lows: **The XXV. dale of Marche after his c5myng to 
London, a parllamet began at the tonne of Leicester, 
where the Duke of Bedford openly rebuked the Lordea in 
generate, because that they in the tyme of warre, through 
their priuie malice and inward grudge, had almoste 
moued the people to warre and commocloo, in which 

isn 
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tyme all men, ought or should he of one mynde, harte 
and consent: requlryng them to defend, seme and drede 
their soueraigne lorde kyng Henry, in perfourmytig his 
conquest in Fraunce, whlche was in maner brought to 
conclusion. In this parliament the Duke of Gloucester, 
lated certain articles to the bishop of Wynchesters charge, 
the whiche with the answeres lierafter do ensue" (p. 130). 
Fabyan tells us (p. 500) that the Parliament lasted till 
the 15th of June in the same year; also that it was called 
by the common people The Parliament of Bats.^ ** the 
cause was, for proclamacyons were made, y* men shulde 
leue theyr swerdes and other wepeyna in their innys, 
the people toke great batte» and stauya in theyr neckes," 
(i.e. on their shoulders) **and so folowed theyr lordes 
and maisters vnto tlie parlyament. And whan y^ wepyn 
wasinhybyted theym,then they tokestonys and plumettes 
of lede, and trussyd them secretely in theyr sleuys and 
boBumys." 

IM. Linel: hyphened in Ff.; 

but deep must be an adverb here, so we have thought it 
better to follow Dyce in adopting Walker's suggestion to 
Insert the hyphen. 

145. Line 0: extemporal.— ’Hhia form of the adjective 
is used by Shakespeare only here, and twice in Love's 
Labour's Lost; i. 2. 180; iv. 2. 61. As Armado is the 
speaker in the first case, and Holofemea in the second 
case, the word would seem to lie under some suspicion of 
afFectatioii or pedantry. Shakespeare, however, uses the 
adverb extemporaUy in Ant. and Cleo. v. 2. 217, and in 
Venus and Adonis (line 836). Extemporal is used by 
Hooker, and by later authors such as Boyle and Locke ; 
but it is rarely if ever used in the present day. Bniion, 
in his Anatomy of Melancholy, uses extemporamone; 
while the more modern form extemporary docs not seem 
to be used by any author earlier than Bishop Taylor. 

146. Line 29; Were 1 amdiffoua, covetoue^ or WORSE.— 
This line stands in Ff. thus : 

^ If I were covetous ambitious or perverse ^ 

a very inhfumoiiious line, which could only be made 
metrical by transposing the last two adjectives, and 
omitting or (as Pope prints it) : 

If I were covetous, perverse, ambitious. 

But I have ventured on the alteration given in the text, 
because perverge seems to me a very weak word here; 
and proTicf (Collier's suggestion) hardly less so. Gloucester 
has piled such a heap of abuse on his uncle tlrat the 
latter may well scruple to repeat his polite epithets: 
lettfd, peatiferoug, laadtfioua, wanton, pernicioug nevrer, 
Ac. There seems to bo little or no historical ground for 
Gloucester’s virulent abuse of the Cardinal. 

147. Lines 41, 42: 

But he ghall know 1 am aa good 

Glo. Aagood! 

Thou baatard of my grandfaOier! 

1 Bais, i.e. clubs; the word is still preserved in this sense when used 
of .-i cricket bat or tennis bat, which, in their original form, were little 
better than clubs with flattened cuds. It is also used of Harlequin’s 
wooden sword, which he still carries in modern pantomimes. 
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Walker proiibses ib read : ^ 

But he shall know I am as good at he. 

Glo. As good, thou bastard of iny grandfather t 

Very likely this suggestion may be right; but the text, as 
it stands, sins against neither sense nor metre. Glouees^ 
ter's reflection on the Cardinal's birth is noi(f in good 
taste; for tlie explanation of it see above, note 4. 

148. Line 45: Am 1 not LORD protector, aaucy prieaii— 
F. 1, F. 2 have : 

Am I not Protector, saucy Priest! 

inF.3, F.4: 

Am not 1 Protector, saucy Pnest! 

The emendation we have adopted is Wedker’s conjecture. 

148. Line 49: reverend —So F. 3, F. 4; but F. 1, F. 2 have 
reverent, which now we only use in the active sense, as 
implying the act of revering, not the quality of being 
revered. 

160. Lines 51-55.— Arranged as by Theobald. Ff. givo 

line 52 to Warwick, and lines 53-55 to Somerset. 

• 

161. Lines 78-80: 

The biahop and the Duke of Oloatefa men. 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon. 

Have fill’d their pocketa full of pebble atonea. 

See above note 143. For a similar form of the possessive 
'm being omitted in the first of a pair of words, comparo 
Richard II. ii. 3 62: 

Shcill be your love and labour’s recompense. 

162. Line 82: at one another’s pate.— Altered by Pope, 
whom many editore follow, unnecessarily to pates. It is 
tiresome to notice these petty emendations; but, as Rolfe 
lemarks, unless one does note them, the ordinary reader 
may think there is a misprint ih'^ho text. In trying to 
make Shakespeare’s grammar conform, in all respects, to 
modern usages, those characteristics of style, common to 
liiin and to many authors of tliat period, are lost. 

153. Line 96; To none inferior but hia majesty.— Ft 

liave ^ 

Inferior to none but to his majesty: 

a very awkward, unrhythmical lin«. Steevens omitted 
the second to; but suggeste£, in a note, the arrangement 
of the line which we have adopted. 

154. Lines 103, 104; 

Shall PITCH a field when we are dead. 

Glo. Stay, stay! 

Referring to the practice of archers and of foot-soldiers, 
in battles at this period, always to protect themselves, 
when possible, against cavalry, by a fence of stout stakes 
pitched, or stuck, in the ground. See 1. 1. 116-110. Ff. 
have •• Stay, stay, I say!” We have followed Hanmer in 
omitting the words 1 aay, which seem perfectly unne- 
cessary, and clash awkwardly with you aay in the next 
line. 

155. Line 138: Thts TOKEN aervethfor a flag of truce.-^ 
What docs he mean by This token $ Probably, aa we 
have explained it in the stage-dlreotion, he speaks tho 
words while clasping the cardinaVs right hand with hfs 
own; meaning that this public reconciliation of the priu- 
clpals would serve for the slgif 'of a truce between the 
followers, as well as bqtwqen themselves. 
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156. Lines 146-148. —These lines are^l lyinted in Ft 
as prose; it seeinssno use to try and snake vAse of them. 

157. Line 169: That Richard be restored to his blood.-- 
See Hall (p. 138): “For ioy wherof, the kyng caused a 
80 l§pne feast, to be kept on Whitson sondale, on the 
whiche df^e, he created Richard Plantagenet, soiine and 
heire to the erle of Cambridge (whom his father at 
Hampton, had put to execution, as you before haue 
liearde) Duke of York, not forseyng befoi-e, that this 
prefertnSt should be his destruccion, nor that his sede 
should, of his geueracion, bee the extreme ende and 
llnall confusion.” 

168. Lines 167, 168: ^ 

Thy hiwible servant vows obedient 

And FAITHFUL service till the point of death. 

Ff. have “and humble service, drc '* We have adopted 
Pope’s eniendation which substituted/atf/«/u2 for humble, 
avoiding the awkward tautology. It seems a better 
answer on the part of Plantagenet to what the king says 
first above (line 163) “If Richard V ill be true.” for him 
to answer that he will give '* his faithful service.” 

159. Line 176: That aBUDOE one thought against your 
majesty.- Clarke seems to be the only commentator who 
has noted the dilliciilty of assigning to the word grudge 
in this line its exact meaning. We have given in the 
foot-note Schmidt’s explanation of the word in this 
passage ; but, as an alternative, we have also given the 
sense of to murmur.” in wliich it appeal's to be used by 
Shakespeare — though intransitively— in more than one 
instance. Still I do not feci sure that Schmidt is right 
in assigning that meaning (t.e. “to murmur”) to grudge 
in all the passages which he quotes. For instance, in 
Richard 111. ii. 1. 9: 

By heavens inv heart is free {tomffrui/£^fi£' hate, 
it seems to have the sense of “sullen” or “malicious;” 
perhaps *' envious.” The original meaning of to grudge, 
and that in which it is most frequeTg,ly used, both in the 
old and modern Fnglish writers, is the sense of “to re- 
pine,” “ to regret,” w^ih an idea of sullenness. Chaucer 
couples it with “murmur:” § 

As by continual murmur atgrutchins. 

—Wife of Bathe's Tale, Prologue, line 598R. 
In Iv. 1. 141 we have another instance of the use of this 
verb, but not in the same sense. It is when King Henry 
is trying to reconcile the partisans of York and Lancas- 
ter Tt is better to quote the whole passage (lines 187- 
142): 

And you, myTorcls, remember where y«’u are ; 

In France, amongst a fickle wavering nation ; 

If they perceive disseution in our looks, 

• And that within ourselves we disagree. 

How will their stomachs be provok'd 
To wilful disobedience, and rebel 1 

Here it may mean “malicious,” or ft may mean the mVLen 
submissiim which the French rendered to the English, 
submission which a very little encouragement would 
rouse into rebellion. 

160. Lines 198, 199: 

That Henry bom at^onmouth should vain ail. 

And Henry born at Windsor should lose aU. 

• • 


See Hall (p. 108): “ But when ho ” (i.e. Henry V ) “ heard 
reported the place of his natiuitie, whether ho fautasied 
some old blind prophesy, or had some foreknowledge, 
or els iudged of his sones fortune, ho sayd to the lord 
Fitzheugh his trusty Ohnmberlein these won'esT My lorde, 
1 Henry l>orue at Monmoth shall small tyme reigne and 
much get, and Uery borne at Wyndsore shall long leigii 
and al lese, but as God will so be it.” 

• 

ACT III. SCKNK 2. 

161. The stratagem practised here by Joan of Arc was 
really practised, apparently, by the English. Knight fell 
into a mistake here. He says: “ Tlie stratagem by which 
Joan of Arc is here represented to have taken Rouen is 
found in Holinshed, as a narrative of the mode in which 
Evreiix was taken in 1442.” In the first case it is under 
1441 that the announcenment is ineiitioiied ; secondly, it 
was not at Evreux, as will be seen by tlie account given 
by Hall, followed almost verbatim by Holinshed. which 
Is as follows: “ A little before this cnterpiiso, the Frenche- 
meii had taken the toiine of Eiireux, by treason of a 
fisher. Sir Fraunees Arragonoys heai'yng of that chaiince, 
appaiTeled sixe strong men, like rustical people with 
sackes and baskettes, as carriers of come, and vitaile, 
and sent them to the Castle of Cornyll.i in the whiche 
diuerse Eiiglishemen were kept as piisonors: and he with 
an imbusshement nf Englishcmcn. lay in a valey nye 
to the fortresse. Tliese sixe companions entered into the 
Castle, vnauspccted ami not inistrnsted, and straight 
came to the chambre of the capitain, and laied liandes 
uiM) hym, genyng knowledge therof to their imbiishe- 
ment, whiche sodainly entered the Castle, and slew and 
toke all the Frencheineit prisoners, and set at libertie all 
the Englishcmeii, whiche thing doeii, tliey set all the 
castle on fire, and departed with great spojlu to the citee 
of Roan” (p. 197). 

162. Lines 13, 14: 

Watch. [Within] Qwi m fd.* ^ 

Puc. Ray sans, pa uvres gens dr Ftance. 

In F. 1 (which tlie other Ff. follow) the lines are printed 
thus : 

It^aUh Che 1.1. 

Pucell. Tcasauns l.i pouvre gens dc rrauncc. 

The editors of F. 1 were evidently not strong in foreign 
languages 

163. yne 22: Where is the best, Ac.— Ff. have Here; the 
correction was made by Rowe. 

164. Line 40 : That hardly we escap'd the pride oj 
FroTice.— Tlioobald altered jprwfe, uniieccBsai'ily, Ui prize. 
Shakespeare uses pride in two other passages in the same 
sense; below, in this play, Iv. 6 16: 

And from the /cirfr of Gallia rescu'd thee. 


1 It does not appear where this Castie 0/ Corttyli was. If it was an 
outwork of Hvreux, one would have expected some mention of the 
fact. Neither Hall nor Hollngshcd s;iys that Evreux was retaken by 
the English. There is a place, called Corneilles, in the same depart- 
ment, the Eure, as Evreux, 15 kilometres south-west of Pont Audenier, 
which may possibly be the Cernytl of Hall, and the CtrtttU ot 
Holingshed. 
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And in Henry V. i. 2 111, 112: 

O noble UnifUsh, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full prtde of France, 
llie sense we have given to the word, in the foot-note, 
seems to be the nearest that one can give in a condensed 
form ; jprtde in all these three passages evidently means 
“the best" or “chosen troops," “those of which the 
country has most reason to be proud." 

165. Line 44: 'Tims full of darnel -Qerard in his Hbr- 
bal says: Darnel hurteth the eyes^ and maketh them dim. 
If it happen in come for breade, or drinke." jf^teevens adds 
In his note : “Hence the old proverb— Loiio victitare, ap- 
plied to such as were dim-sighted. Thus also Ovid, Fast, 
i. 091: 

lit careant Mtu oiu/or vitiauhbus a^ri. 

Pucolle means to intimate, that the corn she carried with 
her had produced the same effect on the guartls of 
Itouon; otherwise they would have seen through her dis- 
guise, and defeated lier stratngern." Jllakcway has an 
interesting note on this line: "Darnel is the Lolium temn- 
Untinn, so called, because when the seeds happen to bo 
ground with corn, the bread made of this mixture always 
occasions giddiness and sickness in those who eat it. It 
resembles wheat in its appearance, whence Dr. Campbell 
is of opinion, that it was the of 8t Mutt xiii 2f*, 

improperly rendered tares in our Authorized Version" 
(Viir. Ed. xvlii, p. 91). 

166. Line 62: hag o/ all despite.— Collier altered all to 
hell's, considering it, according to Dyce (see his note on 
this passage), “ as equivalent to Muig of hellish despite,* 
But compare, in Coiiolaniis (iii. .1 130): 

As he hath follow’d you, with aJJ dfs/tts, Ar ; 
and in the Third Part of King Henry VI. (il. (V 80), 

That I In aii despite might rail .*11 hint,’’ «Vc 

167. Line 73: we came UP hut to tell yon.— In F 1 the 
line is defective and reads “we came to tell you." F 2 
inserted Sir; but up, which is Jiettsorn's emendation, 
adopted by Dyce, is much better ; it means “ up on the 
^alls. " 

166 Lines 82. 83: 

As sure as in this late betrayed town 
Great Coeur-de-lion's hmrt was buried. 

The heart of Ulchard Cauir-de-lion was burled in Rouen 
Cathedral, and is now in the museum of that town. 
Holinshed's account of Richard’s last directions as to the 
disposal of hfs body after death is as follows: “Finallle 
remembring himselfe also of the place of his big*iall, he 
commanded that his bodie should be interred at Fonteu- 
raixl at his fathers feet, but he willed liis heart to be con- 
ueied vnto Rouen, and tliere buried, in testimonie of the 
lone which he had ciier borne vnto that citie for the 
stedfast faith and tried loialtie at all times found in the 
citizens there. His bowels he ordeined to be buried in 
Poictiers, as in a place naturallie vnthankefnll and not 
worthie to reteinc any of the more honorable parts of his 
bodie " (vol ii p 270). Tliere are many variations of this 
story. 

169 Lines 96. 96: 

That st(fut Pendragon, in his litter, sick. 

Came to the field, and vanquished his foes. 
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Uther Pendjagomwas the father of King Arthur. I'he 
story alluddll to is fgund in Harding’siCbronicle: 

For which the king ordain'd a horse litter 
To bear him so then unto Verolaiiie, 

Where Occd lay, and Oysa also in fear, 

That S<ilnt Albones now higlit of noble fame. 

Bet clown the wallcs; but to him forth they came. 

Where in bdUaylc Ocea and Oysa were slayn. 

The iielde he had, and thereof was full fayn. 

170. Line 110. —The Duke of Bedford’s death really took 
place peaceably at Rouen in 1436 (see above, note 2). Hall 
(p. 178) gives the following account of his death and 
ftineial: “This yere the xiiij. date of September, died 
Ihoii duke of Bedford. Regent of Fraunce, a man, aspolli- 
tiqne in pence, as liuitly in warre, and yet no more hardy 
in warre, then niercifull, when he had victory, whose 
bodyc was, with greate funerall solempnitic, buried in the 
Cathedrall cliurche of our Lady, in Roan, on the North- 
side of tlie higli aulter, viider a sumptuous and costly 
monument." 

• 

171 liiiie 117. Let Heaven have glory for this tictoryt^— 
Ff have . 

Yft, heavens have B'^ry for this victory. 

Dyce altered Vet to Let, which emendation Vre have 
adopted with the additional alteration of heavens to 
Heaven. 

ACT nr. Scene 3. 

172. Line 44.— There is no historical foundation for this 
personal appeal of Joan to the Duke of Burgundy ; but a 
letter said to have been addressed by her to the Duke on 
the day of Charles’s coronation in Rheims is given in 
Barante's Chronicles (tom. iv. p 259) and transcribed by 
Kiijght. In tlic original French it runs as follows : 

“ JhesuB Maria. 

Hnut et rcdout6 prince, due de Bourgogne, Jehanno 
la I’licellc voijs re(|iiiert, de par le roi dii ciel, nion droit- 
uner souverain seif^iour, que le roi de France et vous 
fassie/. bonne paix, forme, qui dure longucment. Par- 
donin'/. I’lin A I’autre de bon occur, %ntR:rement, ainai que 
doivciit faire loyanx olir^tileus; et s’il vous plait guer- 
royer, allez sur le Sarraain. Prince de Bourgogne, je vous 
prie, siipplie, ct requiers tant humbleinent que jo vous 
puis re(iii6rir, que ne guerroyiez plus nu saint royaume 
de France, et faites retraire incontinent et bri^vement 
VOS gens qui sont en aucuiies places et forteresses dudit 
royamne. De la part du gentil roi de France, il eat prfit 
de faire paix avec vous, sauf son hoaneur ; et il tie tlent 
qu k vous Et je vous fais savoir, de par le roi du ciel, 
inon droitiirier et souverain seigneur, pour votre bien et 
votre hoiincur, ipie vous ne gagnerez point de bataille 
coiitre les loyaux Fran^ais; et que tous ceux qui guer- 
royent audit saint royciuine de France guerroyetit centre 
le roi Jhesus, roi du ciel et de tout le monde, mon droit- 
urier et souverain seigneur. Et vous prle et vous requiers 
k Jointes mains que ne fassiez nulle bataille, nt ne guer- 
royiez onntre nous, vous, vos gens, et vos sujets. Croyez 
sOrenicnt. quelque noinbre de gens que vous ainenles 
coutre nous, qii’ils n’y gagDero]|fi mle ; et sera grand pitid 
de la grand bataille et du sang qui sera r^xmudu.de ceuz 
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qui y Tlendront contra nous. II y A tro]^ semalnes que 
je vous al dcr^ et envoyes de Ixmues Retires par uu 
h^raut pour quo vous fussiez au sacre du roi qui, auJour< 
d'hui dlmanco. dix-septl^me jour de ce present mois de 
Quillet, se fait eu la citd de Beims. Je n'en ai pas eu 
r^ponse, ni one depuis n’a onl' nouvelles du hiSraut. A 
Dieu veus recommande et suit garde de vous, s'll lui 
plait, et prie Dleu qu’il y mette bonne paix. £crit audit 
lieu de Beims, le 17 juillet.” 

1 append a translation for the benefit of those of our 
readers not acquainted with old French : 

“Jesus Mary. 

High and redoubted prince, Duke of Burgundy, Joan 
the maid beseoclics you. by the l(ing of Heaven, my right- 
ful sovereign lord, that the King of France and you slioiild 
make a good peace. Arm, which may endure iong J’ardun 
one another with good heai t, entirely, as loyal Christians 
ought to do ; and if it pleases you to make war, go against 
the Saracen. Prince of Burgundy, i pray you, supplicate 
you, and beseech you, as humbly as I can beseech >oii, 
that you war not any iftore against the holy kingdom of 
France, and that you cause to retreat incontinently and 
shortly your men who are in any places and fortresses of 
the said kingdom. On the part of the gentle king of 
France, he is ready to make jieace with you, without pre- 
judice to his honour; and lie only waits for you. And f 
make you to know, by the King of Heaven, my rightful 
and sovereign lord, for your good and for your honour, 
that you will not gain any battle against the loyal Frencli; 
and that all those who make war on the said holy king- 
dom of France make war against the King Jesus, the 
king of heaven and all the world, my rightful and sove- 
reign lord. And 1 pray you and beseech you with clasped 
hands that you should not make any battle, nor war 
against us, you, your men, and your subjects. Believe 
surely, whatever the number of men that you may 
bring against us, that they will not gain anything; and 
there will be great pity for the great battle and for tlie 
blood which shall be shed of tho^ who shall go against 
us. It is three weeks tliat I have written to you and sent 
good letters by a Iterald in order that you should have 
been at the coronation of tke king, which, to-day Sunday, 
the seventeenth of this present month of July, takes 
place in the city of Bheinis. 1 have not had any response, 
nor ever since have I heard any news of the herald. I 
commend you to God and may he protect you, if it pleases 
him, and I pray God to arrange a good peace. Written 
at the said place of Blieiius, the 17th July." 

The language qf this letter is certainly very simple and 
that of a person who tlioroughly believes in lier own iiiis- 
sion. One may notice the frequent recurrence of the 
phrjpe “rightful sovereign lord" used of God or of “our 
Lord Jesus." 'I'lie Duke of Burgundy did not break off 
his alliance with Henry and go^over to the French till , 
1486. On 20th September in that year peace was pro- 
claimed between France and Burgundy at Arras, where I 
a congress had been hedd, after the representatives of the 
King of England had left in disgust at their failure to 
obtain any acceptable terms from France. 

173. Line 47; An look^the mother on her LOWLY babe.— 
So Ff.: most editors adopt Warburton’s ratlier common- 

• • 


place emendation lovely. There is soniething repugnant 
to one’s feelings In such an epithet in a passage like this, 
which describes the desolation of the speaker’s country. 
Whether we take lowly to mean “humble in rank," or, 
as Schmidt explains it, “enfeebled” (by illness or starva- 
tionX it is the preferable epithet of the two. Rather than 
lovely I would suggest lo7iely ns the word to be substi- 
tuted, if any change be desirable ; Umely in the sense of 
(“deserted by all save the mother,’’ or, - the “one remain- 
ing babe ” would be in accord with the picture 

174. Line 67: And wash away thy country’s stainnd 
fpofa.— Should we not read here “sfained country’s spotst” 
Stained spots seems but poor sense; while stained applied 
to country would be n forcible epithet, meaning that 
France was dishonoured by the presence of a foreign 
enemy in her midst; or by the fact of one of her own 
children helping to make u'ar upon her. For an instance 
of an epitliet joined to a wrong word see below, note 200. 

176. Line 72; They set him free inthont his rniisam 
paid. -This is histoiieally iiiacciinite. ’J'be Duke of 
Oilcans was not liberated till about the end of the year 
1440, flve years after the Duke of Burgundy liiid aban- 
doned the English alliiiiicc. 

176. Tiine S6: Done Idee a /'’/•encAMian,— [Aside] fimi, 
and turn again !- -'I'he llckluness of the French was and 
is pioverbiul ; but surely such a tmint is out of i>laee in 
the iinmth of this simple and heroic maid wlio so loved 
her country. The writer of this line was probably not 
Shakespeare; and if si>, he fell into the error, so common 
with inferior dramatists, of putting into the mouths of 
their Dramatis Versoiuu the Bciitlincnts of the author 
himself, however inconsistent. 

ACT III. Scon 4. 

177. Henry VI did not visit France till 1430 when he 
was in his ninth year. He went first to Boiieti, where he 
appeal's to have remained about eighteen niuriths; after 
which time, when all hope of being able to reach Bheims, 
where it was the Duke of Bedford’s original intenti^ni that 
he should l>c crowned, being abniidonod, the young king 
set out for Paris He Arst went to Pontoiso, and thence 
to St. Denis, wbence he iiiade his entry into Paris in 
Xovetnber, 14.31 

178 Line 7: Twelve cities, seven trailed towns of strength. 
— Ff. have. 

Twrlve c/'/es, and seven w.illi.-il tnwns of strength. 

Wc lAve omitted the and for llie ‘-akc of the metre 

179 Line 13: Is this Lord Talbot, uncle (iloueestert 
'I'his IS the only passage where we And this name printed 
Gloucester; in all the other pussagos, even where it is 
evidently pronounced as a trisyllable, it is pxxwiedGloster. 
In Ff. the line stands: 

Is this the I.nrd Talbot, Uncle Glouresterf 
AVc have omitted the the. In prt ference to inserting any 
such word as fam*d (Howe’s emendation), and made 
Gloucester a trisyllable. 

180. Linos 17, 18: 

When I was young,- as yet I am twt old,-^ 

1 do remember how my father said, &c. 
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act IV. Scene 1. 


'IIiIb is a delightful poetical If cense. Henry VI. was nine 
months old when his father died. 

181 LitiCri3S, 80: 

VUlaiH, thou know’at tho law qfarms is such, 

That whoso draws a swords *t is present death, 
Blackstone says: ‘*by the ancient law before the Con- 
ifuest, fighting in the king’s palaee, or before the king’s 
judges, was punished with death. So too, in the old* 
Gothic constitution, there were many places privileged 
l)y law. 'quibus major revcrentla et securltas debetur, 
ut templa et Judicia tiuw sancta habebantiir. — arec« et 
avia repM,--deni(iUO locus quilibet presente aut adven- 
tante rege.’ And at present with us, by the Stat. 33 Hen. 
VIII. c. xiL malicious striking in the king’s palace, 
wherein his royal person resides, whereby blood is drawn. 
Is punishable by perpetual imprisonment and tine, at the 
king’s pleuBiire, and also with los.s of tho ofTender's light 
hand, the solemn execution of which sentence is pre- 
scribed ill the statute at length ” (Coinmentaries, vol. iv. 
p.124) 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

188. bine 1: Lord bishop, set the crown upon his head, 
—The coronation of Henry VT took place on the 17th 
December, 1431. Hall gives a detailed description of his 
progress from St. Denis to Pans, and of the grand pro- 
cession and pageant which met him on the way. Tho 
author of this drama, having killed off the Duke of Dcd- 
ford, has thereby nii fortunately got rid of a character 
who played a very prominent part in the coronation 
ceremonies. According to ll.all, Oloucestor does pot seem 
to have been present; he has probably been substituted 
by the dramatist for the Duke of Bedford. Hall thus 
describes tho actual coronation: ’*And on the xvij. of 
thesaied moneth, he departed from the place” (t.e. *’the 
palalce of Paris") **in greate triiiinphe. honorably ac- 
companied, to our Lady church of Paris : where with al 
solfpipnitle, he was onoynted and crouned kytig of 
Frau nee, by the Cardinal of Winchester: (the bishop of 
^ Paris, n<it beyng content, that the Cardinal should do 
Bucho a high Ceremony, in his Chiirche and iurisdicclon.) 
At the offeryng, he offred breade and wine, as the custonie 
of Fradce is. When the deuine seruise was finished, 
and all Ceremonies due. to that high estate were ac- 
cdplished, the kyug departed toward the puUice, hauyng 
one croune on his hed. and another borne before hym, 
and one scepter in his hand, and the second borne before 
hym”(p. 161). 

183. Line $: Now, GOVERNOR OF Paris, take your oath, 
—Hall does not mention any governor of Paris; but he 
mentions a Sir Simon Mouer, provost of Paris, who met 
the king on his way between Si Denis and Paris. 1 can 
find no mention of any governor of Paris, either in Hall 
or in Ilolinshed. French says (p. 148): when Paris was 
captured by the English, the Duke of Bedford '^appointed 
as its governor John of Luxemburg but, according to 
Hall (p. 160), Sir John qf Luaenborough was left by the 
Duke of Burgnndy’as his lieutenant at the siege of Com- 
pl^gne. 


184. Line U.mWrit^to your grace from PHILIP Duke of 
Burgundy.^Yt. read: • • 

Writ to your grace from the Duke ol Burgundy. 

That makes such a very awkward line, that we have, 
ventured to amend it as above. 

186. Line 15: To tear the garter from thy eravcifs Icg.-^- 
See above, note 47. 

186. Line 10: at the battle of Patay.—VS. print, by mis- 
take, Poictiers; corrected by Malone. 

187. Lines 48, 40 : 

And now, my lord protector, view the Utter 
Sent from our utysle Duke of Burgundy. 

It was not till four years after Henry's coronation in Paris 
that the Duke of Burgundy seceded from the English 
alliance (See above, note 172.) The ‘'letters ’’ sent by the 
Duke of Burgundy to King Henry were sent, according 
to Hall, by “Tboison Dor, his kyng at armes" (p. 177). 
They were to the effect that "he^ beyng not only waxed 
faint, and weried, with continual warre, and dally con- 
ffictcs, but also chafed daily, with complaintes and lamen- 
tacion.of his people, whiche, of the Frenchemen, suffered 
losse and detriment. em'l>raydyng and robukyng hyip 
openly, affirming tliat he onely was the supporter and 
mainteyner, qf tho Englishe people, and that by hfii 
mcaiios and power, the mortall wane was continued and 
setto forward, and that he more dillggtly studied, and 
lutentiuely toke pain, bothu to kepe, and mainteln 
thenglishenien in Fraiince, and also to adiiauce and pro- 
mote their desires, and intentes, rather then to restore 
kyng Charles his cosyn, to his rigliiful inheritaiiiice, and 
paternal possession: by reason of whiche thynges, and 
many other, he was in inaner compelled and constrained 
to take a peace, and eonclude an amitie with kyng 
Charles ” And further Hall says: “This letter was not 
aliile loked on, nor sninlly regarded of the kyng of Eng-, 
land, and his sage cousaill: not onely for the waightincs 
of the matter, but alst* for the sodain chaunge of the 
man, and for the strauge superscrlpeion of the letter^ 
which was: To the high and mightie^ l*Tinco, Henry, by 
the grace of Cod Kyng of Bnglando, his Welbeloued 
cosyn : Neither nainyng hym kyng of Fraunce, nor his 
souereigne lorde, accordyng as, (eiier before that tyme) 
he was aceustonunl to do. Wherfore all they, whiche 
wer present, beyng sore moued with tho craftie deede, 
and vntrue demeanor of the duke, (whom they so muche 
trusted) could neither temper their passions, nor moder- - 
ate their yre, nor yet bridle their toiinguos: but openly 
called hym triiytor, deceiuer, and most inconstant 
prince "(p 177) 

188 Line 175: Prettily, methought, did play the oraUr. 
—This is a very awkward and inharmonious lino. Pope 
inserted most before Prettily. I would propose to read 
(omitting methought) : 

Rijiht prettily did play the orator. 

188. Line 180: Anif 1 wist he did,~-hut Ut it rest.— FL 
read : ** And if I unsh he did ; ” the emendation is Capelins. 
Wist is the preterite tense of thefsld verb to wit [not as 
erroneously stated by some commentators of i wis, there 
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ACT IV. Soeue 3. 


ACT IV. Soeutt 2.^ 

being no such verb, but X vfiB being ** the adverb y-iffia, 
trwU "(tee Imperial Diet. sub. viisfi.$To vjft is connected 
with the GermiSi feiiien, to know, and comes direct from 
the Anglo-Saxon mtan, to know. Shakespeare uses the 
werb to wU in this same play, above, ii. 5 16: 

As wHt/innr I no other comfort have; 
and ag^^n in Pericles, iv. 4. 31. 32: 

Now please you wi/ 

The epitaph is for Marina writ. 

The sense evidently demands some such alteration as 
Capell made. Johnson's attempt to explain the meaning 
of the text, as it stands in F. 1. is not very successful. 
(See Yar. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 111.) We have punctuated the 
passage as Capell did. following the Cambridge edu and 
Dyce. Theobald would read: •And, IP I win, he did—" 
explaining it: *‘Nay, if I know anything, ho did think 
harm in answer to the last sentence of the preceding 
speech of Warwick." 

190. Lines 187-191: 

But hownoeUr, no simple man that sees 

This jarring discord oS nobility. 

But that it doth presage some ill event. 

The construction of this sentence is certainly obscure. 
Many emendations have been proposed in the last line ; 
Uiat generally adopted being the Bubstitution of he tor 
it, which is Rowe’s; F. 8, F. 4 have By tltat it," which 
certainly does not help the sense. The best conjecture 
is an anonymous one, mentioned by the Cambridge edi- 
tors, *‘Bnt thinks it does. Tt is better, however, to 
take the passage as being elliptical in construction; the 
meaning being: "No man, however simple, that sees this 
jarring discord, <kc. <kc. but sees (also), or feels that it 
doth presage, Ac. Ac. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 

191. Lines 10-13: 

You tempt the fury qf my t^ree attendants. 

Lean famine, quarterimj steel, and climbing fire; 
Who, in a mogient, even with the earth 
Shall lay your stately^and air-braving towers. 

Compare Henry V. Prologue i. 6-8 : 

and at his heels. 

Leash'd in lUce hounds, should famine, sword, and fire. 

Crouch for employment. 

The close similarity of the two passages is worth noticing; 
but the whole of this scene, short as it is, bears evident 
marks of Shakespeare’s hand. Both these passages arc 
evidently founded upon the following passage in Hall 
(p. 85), copied as usual by ITolinshed: "The goddesse of 
warps called Bellona (whiche is the correctrice of princes 
for right witholdyng or Iniurie doylng. and the plage of 
God for eulL liuyug and vntrue demeanor amongest sub- 
iectes) hath these . iii. handmiAdes euer of necessitie 
attendyng on her, bloud, fyre, and famine, whiche thre 
damosels be of that force and strength that euery one of 
them alone is able and suffleient to torment and afflict a 
proud prince : and they all ioyned together are of puis- 
sance to destroy the n^st populous countrey and most 
richest region of the wOTld." 

VOL. II. • • 


199. Line 14: If you forsake the ofer of ouR low.— Ft. 
read tkeir; tlie correction is Uaniiier’s. 

193 Line 16: Thou omiimis and fearful owl of death. 
—The association of the cry of the oVl with the forebod- 
ing of death is alluded to in Richard 111. iv. 4. 500: 

Out on you, owLi nothing but songs of death t 

in Macbeth, il. 2. 8, 4: 

It was the o7vt that shriek'd, the fatal bellman, 

* Which gives the stern'st good'iiiglit ; 

and in Lucrece, lino 105: 

No noise but ow/s' and wolves' dfath-bodtug en'ts. 

191 Lino 34: That I, thy enemy, DUJC thee withaL—Fl 
have dew, which may possibly be the right reading. Due 
tor endue is not used by Shakespeare elsewhere. He uses 
the verb to dew several times, though never in a tropical 
seuse; but if dew be retained It is wurth while to com- 
pare Coriolanus, v. 6. 23: 

He water'd hia new plants with dtws of flattery. 

It seems most probable that, if due be the right reading, 
it is not meant as a shortened form of endue, but as h 
verb equal to give what is due. 

196. Line 42: He fablek not. —It is curious that this 
verb is used by Milton, in the well-known passage In 
Comiis, wlien the lady refutes the enchanter's argumenta 
After her beautiful speech, Comiis says (lines 800, 801): 
Hhe/aStes not, I feel that 1 do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power. 

Shakespeare uses the verb, iu the limited sense of "to 
tell fables," in III. Henry VI. v. 6. 2.^: 

I^t Msa\\/aSt€ in a winter’s night, 

196. Line 47: Maz'd with a yelping kennel cf French 
cure.— This word is generally explained amazed; but 
it may mean "surrounded by a maze," out of which it was 
impoBsiblo to escape. 

197. Line 54: dear deer.—'Vhe same pun is found in 

Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 1. 116, in Venus and Adonis (line 
231), and in several other passages. ^ 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

198. There seems to be no historical foundation for the 
BupinencsB, or trcacliery, of wliich York in this scene ac- 
cuses Somerset. Joliii Beaufort, tlie Duke of Somerset of 
this play, died in 1444; so that, as Tulbot was killed in 
battle in 1463, it must have been Ediniind, the brother of 
John ^eaufort, who is the Duke of Somerset of the next 
play. He was appointed regent in France in 1445, in the 

\ place of the Duke of York; having, it was alleged, ob- 
i tained the office by the help of Suifnlk. In 1453 he was 
I High Constable of England, and in the previous year was 
I accused by the Duke of York of " treason, hriberie, op- 
J pression and manie other crimes " (Holinshed, vol. ill. p. 
1 233). Tlie king had already promised the regency of 
j France to the Duke of York for another term of five years, 
i The successful intrigue, by which Somerset supplanted 
j him, incensed the duke's enmity, already bitter enough 
j against his rival. Probably the historical fact, ui»on which 
this scene is founded, is the alleged weakness of Somerset 
I iu yielding up the town of Caen, In 1450, to the French, 
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agaiiiet the wieli of Sir David Hall, who had been left as 
caiftain of the town by the Duke of York, Somerset was 
induced to coininit this act of weakness by the entreaties 
of his wife, who, with her children, had a narrow escape 
of being killed by a stone shot into the town. Sir David 
Hall remonstrated mbst strongly with Somerset, main- 
taining that without the permission of his lord and mas- 
ter, Richard Duke of York, the town could not be sur- . 
rendered ; but at last, according to Hall, (p. 215) ** thia^ 
capitaln perceiuyng, that neither his woordes serued, nor 
his truthe toward his master preuailed, bad the duke of 
Somerset do what he list, for ho would in no wise be 
named in y* coraposicid. I’hen the duke partoly to please 
the tonnes men, hut more desirous to please the duches 
bis wife, made an ngrement with the Frenche kyiig, that 
ho would rendre the toune, so that he and all his, might 
depart in sauegard with all their goodes and substaunco: 
whiche offre, the Frenche Kyng gladly accepted and al- 
lowed, khowyiig that by force, ho might longer hatio 
longed for the strong toune, then to haue possessed 
thesame so sone. After this conclusion taken, sir Dauio 
Halle, with dluerse other of his trustic fredes, departed 
to Chlerbiirge, and from thcMice sailed into Irelande, to 
the duke of Yorkc, inakyng relacioii to hyin of all these 
dooyiigcs: whicbe thyiig kyndoled so greate a rancore in 
his hiirte and stoniacke that he neuer lefte perseentyng 
of the Duke of Sumersette, till he had brought hym to 
his fatall poynt, and extreme confusion " It may be 
observed that, judging by York’s own conduct in this 
scene, he was r|uitu as much to blame as Somerset for not 
going to Talbot’s help. Doth this scene an<l the following 
one show, on the part of the dramatist, no little ingenu- 
ity In setting fortli so efrvctiv<dy the fatal results of the 
Jealousies and quarrels between the various fords, from 
which resulted the disastrous and bloody civil war known 
as The Wars of tlie Roses 

199 . Line 13: louted. —Various meanings have been as- 
signed to this word. Johnson in his note suggests that it 
may mean lowered,” “ dislionoiired.” Steevens gives 
“iuhdued." “vanquished; ’ but from a passage lii Ralph 
Roister Dolster, iii. 3: 

Whereas a gander, I dare say, may him beat 
A;iid where he is /o/r/f’</and laugtied to scorn. 

For the veriest dolt that ever was born. 

— Dodsley's Old Playii, vol. iii. p. 203 ; 

as well as from two or three passages quoted from various 
authors, the word seems evidently to have the meaning 
assigned to it in our foot-note. 

• 

200 . Line 61: That ever living man 0 / wiewon/.— Lett- 
flpm suggests that we should rend: 

That man of ever living memory. 

But it is hardly worth wltlle to disturb the order of the 
words, the meaning being: “That man who lives forever 
In our memory.” For a similar misplacement of epithets, 
see Richaiil II. note 233 ; also above, note 174. 

ACT IV. SCKNK 4. 

901 . Line 18: FTAsfAer, my lordt’-f ram bought and sold 
Lord Talbot. 1 has Whether. Dyce rends Hither, fol- 
lowing Pope. Surely the repetition of Whither is tbe 
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better reading, and more like the original. There is no 
note of in ter^gatUn^ after the sentence in the Folio. 
For bought and sold as a proverhial expression -“be- 
trayed,” see Comedy of Errors, note 67. 

808. Line 16: his weak legions.— ¥t. have regims, cor- 
rected by Rowe. 

808. Line 10: And, in advantage lingering, looks for 
metre. — Staunton conjectures ** disadvantage." John- 
son’s explanation Is: “Protracting his resistance by the 
advantage of a strong post;” and Malone adds: “ Or, per- 
haps, endeavouring by every means that he can, with 
advantage to liimsclf, to linger out the action” (Var. Ed. 
vol. xviii. p 120). Dyce prints disadvantage, and in his 
note on this passM^e, voImt. p. 00, quotes Lettsom: “John- 
son's explanation of the old reading is against the course 
of events as described in this play. ” It certainly does not 
seem, from the detailed account which Hall gives of the 
circumstances preceding the engagement so fatal to Tal- 
bot, that he, at any time, held any position in which he 
awaited reinforcements; in fact he appears all throughout 
to have been, not the attacked, t>ut the attacker. After 
he had retaken Bordeaux, his son and other lords arrived 
from England with 2200 men and supplies; and Talbot 
immediately assumed the offensive. Charles had two 
armies in the field, one of which marched against Bor- 
deaux, while^ with part of the other he besieged the 
town of ChAtillon in F^rigord. Talbot immediately de- 
termined to attack the smaller of the two hostile aimles 
hrst. He left tlie bulk of his forces, under the command 
of the Earl of Kendalo, with directions to follow him as 
quickly as possible. Having taken one of the enemy’s 
I outposts, and routed a small body of 500 men, he attacked 
tbe French in a very strong intrenched position. In which 
tliey had more than 300 pieces of ordinance. Talbot ap- 
pears to have hud only 800 cavalry with him, whom ha 
dismounted, himself remaining on horseback on account 
of his age. 1'o attack so strong a position without wait- 
ing for his reinforcements was a very heroic feat, but, at 
the same time, a very^^erious strategic mistake ; and for 
tbe fatal result he hud no one but himself to blame. 

801 Line 26: Orleans the Bastard, Charles, and Bur- 
gundy.- So V. 2, F. 3, F. 4: Ilf 1 omits the and. 

206. Line 31: A is levied horse.— Yt. read (substantially) 
hoet; which may be the right reading, as, above line 23, 
we have : 

The Imtfd succours that should lend him aid. 

But ft is much more, probable that the author intended 
to WTite horse, in accordance with York’s speech above, 
Bc. 3, lines 9-11: * 

A plague upon that villain Somerset, 

That thus delays iiiy promised supply 
Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege * 
and witli Somerset’s answer (line 83, below): 

* York lies ; he might have sent and had the horse. 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

808. Line 29; But, if J bow, they’U say it was for fear.— 
If this, the reading of Ff. be right, bow must mean “yield,” 
give way under pressure, as in Signet xc. 8: 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me how. 
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Again, in Sonnet cxx. S : . 

Needemust I under my transgreTision#^. 

But I had noted go, in the margin, as a probable reading 
before 1 saw tliat it is given in the Long MS. It is ex- 
* tremely probable that the author really wrote go, both 
because above, in line 11, TMbot says: ** come, dally not, 
be gorh;** and again below, line 36: 

Upon my blessing, I command thee^. 

Go is in perfect contrast with ttay in the next line. 
Walker proposes also the same reading. 

S07. Lines 84-42.— This is an instance of what is called 
in Greek s.e. dialogue in alternate lines, a 

very favourite trick in Greek Tragedy, and one which we 
And much imitated in the earl/Snglislf dramatic writers. 
Shakespeare does not ever resort to it, except in his 
earlier plays. The most noteworthy instance is in Rich- 
ard III. iv. 34S-367: and in The Two Gent, of Verona. 1. 2, 
and in many scenes in the Comedy of Errors, other in- 
stances will be found. Lilly introduced a modification 
of in dialogi^a consisting of one short sentence, 

on the part of each speaker, in prose. This Shakespeare 
imitates frequently ; especially in his early plays. The 
old play (if it can be called a play) of The Pardoner and 
the Friar, 1521, by John Hey wood, contains pages of this 
Sometimes the rhyme la in alternate lines, 
sometimes in consecutive lines. Where anch instances 
are found in old English plays, they are generally in 
rhyme, as of course the use of rhymed decasyllabic lines 
is earlier than the use of blank verse, llie objection to 
the use of whether in its original classic form 

or In the modified form introduced by Lilly, is that it 
causes the author to strive after epigrammatic expres- 
sions, and to attempt to be witty at the expense of 
naturalness. 

808. Lines 32, A3: 

Then here I take my leave of thee, fair son. 

Bom to eelipee thy life this afternoon. 

There is apparently a quibble igtendod on son and su?» 
here, however out of place It may seem in such a passage. 
Shakespeare appedts to have been rather partial to this 
quibble. Compare Bichanl III. i. 3. 267: 

Witness my son, now in the shade of death, 

where it is introduced with equal Impropriety. 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

809. Line 44 : On that advantage, bought toith sneh a 
Mama.— Several unnecessary emendations of this word 
have been proposed. The meaning of this and the three 
following lines is plain. He means: Before 1 will secure 
the advantage of continuing our household’s name bought 
with suck a shams as the desertion of my father, 1 wish 
my horse may fall dead under i^e." Talbot had two 8\ir-» 
viving sons by his first wife, and two more sons, besides 
this John Talbo^ by his second wife, so that ^he speaker 
was not in any sense an only son. 

810. Line 48: And like ms to the peasant boys of Butanes. 
--Compare II. Henry IV. it. 1. 97, 98: <*when the prince 
broke thy head for Iffdng his father to a singing-man of 
Windsor” (according to the Quarto; Ff. have IWning). 
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ACT IV. SciiNK 7. 

811. Tills pathetic scene, as also the preceding one, are 
founded on Hall’s vivid account of Talbot’s death : “Tills 
cOflicte continued in doubtfull iudgement of victory, ii. 
longe houres: durynge which fight the lordcs of Mon tarn- 
ban and Humadayre, with a great companye of French- 
men entered the battayle, and began a new felde, and 
sodaynly the Gonners perceiuynge the Englishmen to 
approche nere, discharged their ordiiiaunce, and slew, 
lit. C. persons, nere to the erle, who perceiuynge the immi- 
nent ieopardy, and subtile labiiynth, in the which he and 
hys people were enclosed and llliiqucate, despicyiige his 
Bwne sauegarde, and desirynge the life of his entierly and 
welbeloucd sonne the lord Lisle, willed, aduertised, and 
counsalllcd hym to departe out of the felde, and to sane 
hym selfe. Bat whs the sonne had afiswered that it was 
neither honest nor natural for him, to leue his father in 
the extreme ieopardye of his life, and that he woulde 
taste of that draught, whicli his father and Parent should 
assay and begyn : The noble erle and coinfoi'table capi- 
tayn sayd to him ; Oh sonne sonne, I thy father, which 
oiioly hath bene the terror and scourge of the f'rdch 
people so many yercs, which hath subuerted so many 
townes, and profligate and discomfited so many of them 
in open battayle, and marcial conflict, neither ca here 
dye, for the honor of my eountrey, without great laiide 
and pcrpetuall fame, nor flye or departe without per- 
petuall shame and cotinualle infamy. But because this 
is thy first ioiiniey and onterprisv, neither thy flyeng 
shall redoumle to thy shame, nor thy deatli to thy glory: 
for as hardy a man wisely flieth, as a temerarious person 
follsliely abidothe, therefore y« fleyng of me shalbo y* dis- 
honor, not only of me and my progenie, but also a dtscoin- 
fltureof all my company: thy departure shall sauo thy 
lyfe, and make the .able another tynie, if I be slayn to 
reuenge my death and to do honor to thy Prince and 
profyt to his Realmo. But nature so wrought in the 
sonne, that neither desire of lyfe, nor thought ot se- 
curitle, could withdraw or pluck him frd his natural 
father ; Who cdsideryng tho constancy of his chyld, and 
the great daunger that they stode In, comforted his soul- 
dlours, cheared his Capltayns, and valeafltly set on his 
enemies, Imuyng a greatcT company of men, and more 
abudaunce of ordinauiice then before had bene sene In a 
battayle, fyrst shot him through tlie thyghe with aJi&d- 
g6ne, and slew his horse, and cowardly killed him, lyenge 
on tie ground, whome they neuer diirste loke in the face, 
whyle he stodo on his fete, and with him, there dyed 
manfully hys sonne the lord Lisle, his bastard soifiie 
Henry Talbot, and syr Edward Hull, elect to the noble 
order of the Cartier, and . xxx. valeant pei*80uageB of the 
English nocion, and the lord Molyns was there taken 
prysoner with . lx. other" (p. 229). 

Hall’s account of Talbot’s death was confirmed most 
curiously by an examination of the bones of Talbot (see 
above, note 119). On the occasion of their reinterment, 
the thigh bones were found to be uninjured; so that it 
is evident that the shot which first disabled him did not 
fracture the bone. But ** Immediately behind the right 
parietal eminence of the cranium was a perpendicular 
163 M* 
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fi'acture, evidently caused by a sharp instrument. It was 
2} la long, and in the centre | of an inch across *' (“ Talbot’s 
Tomb,” &c., by Rev. W. H. Egerton. Transactions of 
Shropshire Archieologlual Society, June 188G, p. 113). This 
was the blow on the head, struck from behind, when he 
was lyenge on the ground, probably with a battle axe. 
The skeleton of a mouse was found along with the bones 
of the great warrior, and in the skull was the nest of the 
little Intruder with three small nmmiuied mice” still « 
In it; the mother had used the opening made in the 
cranium by the battle axe as a means of ingress and 
egress. That the mouse had chosen this odd spot for her 
nest, after the removal of the body from Rouen to Whit- 
church, was proved by the fact of some portions of an 
English prayer book being found therein {Ut itupra, pp. 
14, 2K). 

212 Line 3: Triumphant death, emear'd with cnptivittf. 

-This line seems to have exercised the understaiidiiigs of 
some of the commentators. The explunatlou of emear'd, 
given in our foot-note, is probaldy the riglit one. Walker 
asks, “Can any sense be miule out of this line?” to which 
Professor F. A. Leo thus makes answer: ” I believe Death 
here to be represented in the appearance of a warrior. 
In the same way as the Indian war-tribes arc accustomed 
even to-day to appear in the battle (smearing tlieir body 
with the slain enemies' blood, in order to make a more 
horrid impression on their foes), and ns our Teutonic an- 
cestors appeared. Death is supposed to go triumpliantly 
over the battle held, smeared with the terrible aspect of 
captivity ; terrible oven for those who are happy enough 
to escape the sword of death ” (Shakespeare, notes, p. 17). 
This is a truly leonine explanation. As Clarke justly ob- 
serves : “ The construction of this sentence is so * forced 
and cramp’ that It may eitlicr signify ’ Death, thou who 
art stained with captivity,' or ‘Death, stained as T am 
with captivity, my son’s valour enables me to smile at 
tbee”’<vol. li. p. 342). 

218. Line 10: Tend’bing my ruin.—Tendering is usu- 
ally^ explained as in our foot-note; but it may mean 
“caring for me in iny ruin.” We have, in II. Henry VI. 
lii. 1. 277: 

I tender so the sdfety of my liege. 

214 Line 18: Thou ANTIC death, which laugh^st us here 
to Compare Richard II. iii. 2. 102-165: 

and there the antic (i.e. Death) sits 
Scoffing his iit.ite, and grinning at his pomp, 

Allowing liini a breath, a little scene. 

To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks. |r 

915. Line 21: lithor sXry.— Walker would read hither; 
but lither seems to have meant originally “ soft,” “ yield- 
ing;” and, secondly, “weak,” “lazy," “depraved.” 

216. Line 35: raying-wood.—See Mids. Night’s Dream, 
note 114. 

217. Line 41: oiolot uiencA.— Shakespeare uses this 
word in two other passages ; as a substautlve, in Measure 
for Measure, v. 1. 3.52, and as an adjective, in Gyinbeline, 
ill. 1. 31. The derivation of the word seems to be uncer- 
tain, whether it be the diminutive form of gig, or derived 
from giggle. As young Talbot’s death took place twenty- 
two years after the execution of Joan of Arc, and during 

1G4 , 


her lifetime he could not have been old enough to bear 
arms, she couM nevir Jiave encountererk biin in single 
combat. Probably the author confused him with hia 
elder halt-brother, John Talbot, who succeede<l his father^ 
as second Earl of Shrewsbury, and who was at this time 
forty years old. 

t 

218. Line 70 : Great marshal to oUR KINO Henry the 
Sixth.-~So F. 2; F. 1 omits our king. 

219. Line 76: Stinking and fly-blown, lies here at our 
/eet.— The author might have spared us these repulsive 
words ; for, even in tlie hottest climate, the body of Talbot 
could not have become corrupt in so short a time. 

220. Lino 01 - F 2 mabes act v. begin in the middle 
of the lust scene immediately after Talbot’s death where 
the Dauphin and others enter. 

221 Line 01. 92: 

Char. Go, take their bodies hence. 

Lucy. 7 'll hear them hence; 

Bui from their AiiGiiTV ashes sht^ll be rear'd . — 

Ff have: 

Char, f^o, t.ike their bodies hence. 

Ltuy. I ’ll bear them hence, but from their ashes shall be rear'd. 
Various emendations have been made iu order to com- 
plete the metre. Pope prints Dauphin. Dyce adopts 
Lettsom's emefiidation : 

But doubt not from their ashes shall be rear'd. 

The emendation wc have ventured to make is based on 
the supposition that some epithet to ashes Ims dropped 
out of the text. 

222 Line 94 : So we he rid of them, do what thou vnlt — 
F. lhas: 

So wc bo rid of them, do with htm what thou wilt. 

F. 2, F. 3, F. 4: 

So we be rid of tlicm. do with them what thou wilt. 

It seems a pity to spoil the line by leaving in the two 
words ivith them, which are utterly unnecessary. 

p 

ACT V. Scene L 

223. Lines 1, 2: t 

Have yon perus’d the letters from the pope. 

The emperor and the Earl of Armagnaci 

Tills probably refers to two attempts on the part of the 
pope to put ail end to the disastrous war between Eng- 
land apt! Franco. One was made a year after the king's 
coronation. Hall, after describing the terrible sufferings 
which the war inflicted upon both nations, says (p. 186): 
“for whlche cause Euginye the fourth, beyng bishopp of 
Rome, Inteiidyng to bryng this cniel warre, to a frendly 
peace, sent his Legate, called Nicolas, Cardinall of the 
holy crosse, into Fraunce to thentent to make an amitie, 
•and a concord betwene th^ two princes and their realmea 
This wise cardinal!, came first to the Frenche kyng, and 
after to the duke of Bedford beyng at Paris: exhortyng 
concord, and persuadyng vnitle, shewyo'g, declaryng and 
arguyng, peace to be moste honorable and more profitable 
to Christian princes, then mortall warre, or vncharitable 
discenclon; ” and further on he Bay8|>/* The Cardinal beyng 
in vtter dlspaire. of cdcludyng a peace betwene the two 
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realniea. (least he should seme to departe empty of all 
thynges, for t^e whiche he had ta^n softnuche trauaill) 
desired a truce for slxe yeres to come, which request, as 
it was to him, by bothe pai-ties hardly graunted, so was it 
of the Frenchmen, soiie and lightly broken, after his ra- 
tume." No doubt the principal reference is to the Coun- 
cil of iW-ras. (See above, note 172. ) It was after this Council 
of Arras that the Duke of Burgundy deserted the English 
alliance and was reconciled to France. There is no men- » 
tiou of the Earl of Arniagnac, either in Hall or Holinshed, 
as having been present at the council. 

2M. Lines 15-20. —This offer on the part of the Earl of 
Armagnac was not made till later in 1442. 'J'he account 
given by Holinshed is as follows: ** HA (Armagnac) sent 
solenine ambassadours to the king of England, offering 
him his daughter in inariage, with promise to be bound 
(beside great summes of moiiie, which he would giue 
with hir) to deliiier into the king of Englands hands, all 
such castels and townes, as he or his ancestors deteined 
from him within aiiie pai't of the duchio of Aquitaine, 
either by conquest of fiis progenitors, or by gift and de- 
liuerie of aide French king, aud further to aid the same 
king with inonie for the recouerie of other cities within 
the same diichie, from the Frencli king; or from aide 
other person that against king Henrie viiiustlle kept, and 
wroiigfullie withholden tliem"(vol. iii. p.;^05). 

2S5. Line 17: near ktn to Charles. -Ff. have knit; the 
correction is Pope’s The Cambri<lgc editors defend the 
reading of the Ff /tiiif(vol v iiotovi, p 104): “as the con- 
ceit suggested by tlie ' knot of amity,’ in tlie prei^edtiig 
line, is not alien from the author’s manner ” On the 
other liand, Dyce says that knit is a mistake, evidently 
occasioneil by the knot just above, and wo agree with the 
latter. Pope’s emendation is a very plausible one, and, as 
tile retention of A ait makes a weak and cacoplujiioua line, 
we do not scruple to adopt it. 

226. Line 21: Utarriofje! alas, uncle, my years are 
young!- -The king ivos, as MalonApoiutsout, twenty-four 
years old wlien he married; but when his marriage with 
the daughter of Ariftagnac was first proposed, he hod only 
Just completed his twenty^rst year. 

227. Lines 28. 29 : 

WtiaU is my lord of Winchester imtalVd, 

And call’d unto a cardinal's degree! 

This is an undoubted discrepancy, implying grea^ care- 
lessness on the part of the author, in giving the Bishop 
of Winchester the title of cardinal in act i. sc. .3, while he 
is only called prefate in act iii. sc. 1, and bishop in act Iv. 

Bc. 1, and making him hero apparently for the first time . 
invested with the dignity of cardinal. According to his- | 
tory, although he was named cardinal in 1417, in the j 
reign of Henry V., Archbishop Qjiichely, who was Jealous • | 
of him, persuaded the king to forbid Beaufort to accept i 
the dignity offered him, and he did not obtain the royal | 
license to accept the preferment until 1426. He was ap- 
pointed one of the representatives of the King of England 
at the Congress of Arras iu 1436: but he does not appear 
to have been one of commissioners for peace in the 
diet called together atTours, at which Suffolk represented 


the king, it is useless to attempt to assign the tiaot 
year to the events of this act, as It contains a mixture of 
incidents which really occurred in the years 1435, 1442 , 
and 1444 respectively. 

228. Lines 31-33: 

Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy,— 

“ If once he come to be a cardinalf 

He’ll make his cap co-equal with the crown.” 

'The foundation for this statement, here put into the 
mouth of Exeter, seems to rest ou the secoml article of 
the complaint made against the cardinal by Oloueester in 
the year 1441: First, the cnrdinnll then being bishop of 
Winchester, tooke vpoti him the state of cardiiiall, which 
was naied and deiiuied him, by the king of most noble 
inemorie, my lord your father (whoine Cod assoile) saieng 
that he had as Icefe set his crow no beside him, as see 
him weare a cardinals hat, he being a cardinaU” (Holin- 
shed, vol. iii. p. 190). 

229. Line 40: And safely brought to Dover; WHKRR, 
inshipp’d. -F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 have there; the reading in our 
text is that of F. 4. 

230 Line 50: That, neither in birth, or for authority. — 
JohiiMoii would read "for birth " In order to make the 
Hue scan wc must make neither a inonosyllnhle. 1 would 
propose to rea<l: 

Th.it nor in l>irth, nor in .luthority. 

ACT V. SciiNK 2. 

231 Line 12: Into two PARTS.- Ff. have partf’es; the 
correction is Pope’s. It is pretty evident that the error 
arose from the is being mistaken by the transcriber as 
belonging to the word parts 

ACT V. SchNE 3. 

232. — As has been remarked in tlie rntroduction, the first 
part of this sceno between Pui'clle and the fiends seems 
to have been '’written in to please the vulgar," and is de- 
cidedly incoii.sisteiit, in Iho uiuin, witli her charnctc^ as 
depicted by the dramatist. 

233. Line 2: periapts —In bk. 12, chap. ix. Reginald 
Scot gives a number of “ Popish periapts, amuleta and 
charnu's" Tie says: "Tliese vcrtiies under these verses 
(written by pi^pe ( rbane tlie fifth to the emperonr of the 
Grecians) arc contained in a pei-iapt or tablet, be con- 
tinually worne about one, called Agnus Dei, which is a 
littltfcake, having the picture of a lambe carrying of a 
flag on the one side ; and Olirists head on the other side, 
and is hollow; so as the Gospel of S. lohn. written in fine 
paper, is placed in tlie coiieavitie thereof : and it is thus 
compounded or maiie, even ns they themselves report.'* 

He tlien gives eight lines of Latin verse ^'Englished by 
Abraham Fleming." 

naliiie, virtfine wax. and lioty water," 

An Agnus Dei make; 

A gift than which none can be greater, 

1 send thee for to take. 

From fountain clear the same hath issue, 

III secret sanctified: 

'Gainst lightning it have soveralgne vertue. 

And thunder-crackes beside. 

160 
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Each hainous sinne it weares and wasteth, 

Even as Christ's precious blood. 

And women, whiles their travel lasteth. 

It saves, it is so (food. 

It doth bestowe great gifts and graces, 

On such os well deserve : 

And borne about in noisome places, 

From peril doth preserve. 

The force of fire, whose heat destroyeth, 

It breaks and bringetli down: 

And lie or she that this ciijoyetb. 

No water shall them drowne. 

— Ldii. 1654, pp. 166, 167. 

881 Line 6: Under the lordly momahgh qf the north. 
—By the monarch of the north is meant the devil ZUni- 
war, **the king of the north.'* Scot says: "Amaymon, 
king of the east, Corson king of the south, Zimimar king 
of the north, Goap king and iirince of the west, may be 
bound from tho tliird houre, till noone, and from the 
ninth houi'e till evening" (bk. 16, chap. 11 p. 277). In 
his preceding chapter (p. 206) he gives an inventarlo 
of the names, shapes, powers, govemement, and effects of 
dlvels and spirits, of their severall sogniorles and degrees.'* 
Most of these great spirits seem to have so many legions 
under them, who obey them; but Zimirnar docs not ap- 
pear to be described among them, lie says in a note at 
the end of this chapter that * ‘ a legion is 0600.*' Johnson 
says: "The north was always supposed to be the particular 
babitatloii of bad spirits. Milton, therefore, assembles 
the rebel angels in the north " (Var. £d. vol. xviii. p. 139); 
but according to Scot: "Their first and principal king 
(which is of the power of the east) is called Ba^ll "(bk. 15, 
chap. li. p. 200). It would seem that among the evil spirits 
there were dukes and marquises, prelates, knights, and 
presidents. / 

235 Lines 10, 11: 

Now, ye familiar spmfs, that are cull'd 
Out of the FOWEKruL legions tender earth, 

Ff, have regions; but the expression cull and the epithet 
powerful surely point to legions, and not to regions, as 
th^ right reading; it is Warburton’s correction. The 
same mistake occurs above (iv. 4. 10): 

To best asbuiling death from his weak (Ff. rej^ons). 

The emendation of legiom is also supported by three or 
four passages quoted by Dyce in bis note on this pas- 
« Macbeth, iv. 3. 55-67 : 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd. 

In evils to top Macbeth. ^ 

lie also gives an instance of the same misprint in Shel- 
ton’s Don Quixote (Pt. ii. chap. 46, p. 220, edii. 1052): 
**And such was his ill liicke, ... it seem’d to him 
that there were a Regimx of Diuels in his chamber." 

836. Line 25: That France must vail her lofty-plumed 
crcite.— Compare Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 27, 28: 

And see niy wealthy Andrew dock'd in sand, 

VatitHg her high-top lower than her ribs. 

88V. Excursions. Re-enter La PveeUe fighting hand to 
hand ivith York: La Pucelle is taken. The French fiy.-— 
In Ff. the Btage^irection here is given: AV^fer BUROUN- 
DIB and Yorke, fight hand to hand. French fiye, 

166 , 


836. Line 80.-The capture of Joan of Arc is thus nar- 
rated by Hall "And it happened iqr the night of 
the Assenclon of our lorde, that Pothon of Xeutraxle^, 
lone the Puzell, and flue or sixe hundred men of arnies, 
issued out of Chapeigne, by the gate of the bridge* 
towarde Mowntdedier, intendyng to set Are in the tentea 
and lodgynges of the lord of Baudo, which was then 
gone to Marlgny, for the Duke of Burgoyns affaires. 

* At whiche tyme, sir Ihon of Luxenborough, with eight 
other gentlemen (which had rlden aboute the toune 
to serche and vieue. In what place the toune might be 
most aptly and coniieniently assauted or scaled) were 
come nere to the lodges of the lorde of Baudo, where 
they espied the Frenchmen, whiche began to cut doune 
tentes, ouerthro^fe pauilions, and kil men in tbeirbeddea 
Wherefore, shortely they assembled a great nombre of 
men, as well Englislie as Bui-gonlons, and coraglously set 
on the Frenchmen. Sore was the flght and greate was the 
slaughter, in so much that the Frenchemen, not able 
lenger to indure, fled into the toune so faste, that one 
letted the other to entro. In whiche ohoce was taken, 
lone tho Puzell, and diuerse other: whiche lone was sent 
to the duke of Bedford to Roan, wher, (after log exami- 
naciu) she was brent to ashes” (pp. 166, 157). There seems 
to bo no ground for ascribing tliis act of valour to the 
Duke of York. Monstrelet's account is as follows : 

"After some time, the French, perceiving their enemies 
multiply so fast on them, retreatjsd toward Complbgne, 
leaving the Maid, who had remained to cover the rear, 
anxious to bring back the men with little losa But the 
Burgundians, knowing that reinforcements were coming 
to them from all quarters, pursued them with redoubled 
vigour, and charged them on the plain. In the conclu- 
sion, as I was told, the Maid was dragged fl'om her horse 
by an oi'cher, near to whom was the bastard de Venddme, 
and to him she surrendered and pledged her faith. He 
lost no time in carrying her to Marigny, and put her 
under a secure guard. With her was taken Poton the 
Burgundian, and some otliers, but in no great number. 
The French re-entereiRCompi^gne doleful and vexed at 
their losses, more especially for the capture of Joan: 
while, on the contrary, the EngUsh^were rejoiced, and 
more pleased than if they haU taken flve hundred other 
combatants, fur they dreaded no other leader or captain 
so much as they had hitherto feared the Maid" (vol. 1. 
chap Ixxxvi. p. 672). Holinshed (vol. ill. p. 170) gives three 
different accounts of Joan’s capture; but Monstrelet’s 
accoiq.it is, no doubt, substantially correct. 

289. Line 85: As if, with Ciree, she vmild change my 
sAape.'— Alluding to the mythological legend of Ciree, 
supposed to be the daughter of the sun by the ocean 
nymph Perse ; she lived in the island of (Easa. She chainBed 
those persons, who were unfortunate enough to fall into 
^ her power, into animals. The story of the adventure of 
Ulysses with this enchatitress, and his amour with her, 
is given in the Tenth Book of Homer’s Odyssey. 

840. Line 46: Be what thou wilt, thou art my prisoner. 
—It is hardly necessary to say that Suffolk never took 
Margaret prisoner. It was in 1480 that Joan was cap- 
tured; but not until 1444, when r^reaentiug the king at 
the Diet held at Tours, that Suffolk took upon himself 
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to negotiate the marriage between Margaret of Anjou 
and Henry VI. g • • • 

Ml. Lines 47-40: 

• For I will touch thee but with reverent hande. 

And lay them gently on thy tender side. 

I these fingers for eternal peace. 

Jn Ff. these lines run thus: 

For I will touch thee but with reuerend hands. 

1 kisie these fingers for eternall peace. 

And lay them gently on thy tender side. 

'Hie transposition was made by Capell. The reason for 
the transposition is that Suffolk, according to the arrange- 
ment of the Ff., is made to kiss his own Angers; **tL sym- 
liol of peace,” says Malone, ** of iriiich th^e is, I believe, 
no example.” On the other hand, those who defend the 
reading of the old copies say that Suffolk is supposed to 
kiss Margaret’s liand, and to lay It gently back by her side; 
l>ut surely it is much more natural, as he is supposed to 
be bringing her in prisoner, that he should have his arm 

round her, as if supporting her. 

• 

M2. Line 68 : Uasi not a tongue f is she not here tht 
PRISONER?— F. 1 omits these words, which were added 
by F. 2. Lettsoni suggests: ” Perhaps the author wrote 
*here in placet' or ‘here beside thee;' at any rate he could 
scarcely have written what the second folio ascribes to 
him “(Walker, vol. iii. p. 152). We agree witli Dyce in 
thinking that this objection has not much force. 

243. Line 71: Confounds the to^igue, and makes the 
senses rough.— There have been several emendations 
proposed in this line. Hantner suggests “makes the 
senses croucA” .instead of roughs which Dyce adopts. 
Collier coolly altered it to ** mocks the sense of touch.’* 
Schmidt explains it: “disturbs them like a troubled 
water, ruffles them.” May not rough here be taken as 
the opposite to fim, the meaning being that the effect 
of beauty, instead of sharpening the senses, makes them 
dull and rought 

84A Lines 77, 78: « 

She *8 beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd; 

She is a wormn, therefore to be won. 

These lines occur with very little variation in Titus An- 
dronicus, ii. 1. 82, 83 : 

She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won. 

Steevens says that the latter line “seems to be a pro- 
verbial line, and occurs in Greene’s Planetomachla, 1585” 
(Var. Bd. vol. xviii. p. 143). 

• 

245. Line 88: there lies a cooling card. - Clarke (p. 
347) explains this expression thus: “A card so decisive 
as ttbcool the courage of an adversary; metaphorically, 
something to damp or overwhelm the hopes of an ex- 
pectant.” We have in The Antiquary (1641), v 1: “Are 
you so hot? I shall give you a card to cool you presently" 
(Dodsley, vol. xlil, p. 505); and in Sir Gyles Goosecappe, 
ii. 1: “their livers were too hot, you know, and for tem- 
per sake they must needs have a eoolutg carde plaid 
upon them ” (Bullen's Old Playf^ vol. ill. p. 37). 

MS. Line 80: tush, thgf *s a wooden thing!— This is the 
only instance of Shakespeare using the word wooden 
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in this peculiar sense. It may either mean “That is a 
wooden, i.e. a stupid thing to do," much as we talk now- 
adays of any dense person being "wooden headed;” or it 
may possibly mean that the king was a “ mere block of 
wood” incapable of love. None of the instances given 
by Steevens in his note seem very much to tlic point; nor 
has he succeeded in coming across any iiititaiice of this 
exact phrase. The following passage from Middleton’s 
The Wisdom of Solomon Paraphrased (lines 17-ltf) illus- 
trates this meaning of wooden: 

Conceiving folly in a. fooli&li brain. 

Taught and instructed in a wooden school, 

Which made his head run of a wooden vein. 

—Works, vol. V. p. 445 ; 

referring to the making of wooden idola The double 
sense of the word here is clearly intended. 

M7. Line 120: If thou will condescend fo— .— Ff. 1, F. 2, 
F. 3 have “ to be my;" F. 4 “to my." The emendation is 
Steevens’s. Tlio words be my are superfluous. 

248. Line 154: the counties Maine and Anjou.— Maine 
is called both by Hall and Kolinshed “ the counfy Maine.” 
Ff. have country; the alteration is Theobald’s. 

248. Line 179: Words sweetly plac'd and modestly di- 
rected.— Y. 1 has modestie; the correction is made in F. 2. 

260 Lino 192: And natural graces that extinguish art. 
—V. 1 has mad; F. 2, P. 3. F. 4 made. Pope prints her; 
but we prefer Mason’s conjecture and, which wo have 
adopted, as being the word most likely to be mistaken 
for tnad. Steevens defends the reading of F. 1, supposing 
mad to=“ wild,” “uncultivated;” but even In that sense 
the w*ord seems completely out of place. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

261. Line 2: this kills thy father's flearf. —Compare 
Elchard II. v. 1. 97-100: 

Give me mine own again; 't were no good part 
To take on me to keep and ktU thy heart. 

So, now I have mine own again, be gone, * 

That 1 may strive to hUl tt with a groan. 

The exprcBsfon to kill one's heart means “ to cause gi-eat 
grief" or “distress." 

252. Line 7: Decrepid miser!— Vor an instance of miser 
s miserable creature, compare The Contention between 
Liberality and Prodigality (1602), i. 6: 

That mtsers can advance to dignity. 

And princes turn to rnuers’ misery. 

—Dodsley, vol. viil, p. 34 a. 

253. Lines 7-0.— We have already remarked in the In- 
troiluctlon on the gross inconsistency of Joan's repudi- 
ating her parents, and claiming to be of noble birth, as 

^ she does here, after her own declaratloit of her humble 
origin. (See above, i. 2. 72-75.) In fact the whole of this 
scene is contemptible, with the exception of Joan’s 
si>eech (lines 30-53). 

254. Line 18: Ood knows thou art a roLLOP of my fiesh. 
—Shakespeare only uses collop in one other passage, 
namely, in Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 137, where Polixenes says 
of his son: “Most dear’stl my eoUop!" There is great 
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difference of opinion as to the origin of this word. Rich* 
ardrion derives it from to cuUow or colly, i.e. to make 
black with coal;" and quotes Cotgrave, wlio gives: **char- 
honner, is to collow, or make black with a coal." But the 
real derivation is from German kloitfen, Dutch kloppen, 

** to beat.” Skeat quotes a passage from a comic poem, 
of which he docs not give the date, in whicli the word 
klojt is used- “ clap" or “ clatter." Halliwell gives elope 
» ** a blow" in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words; and in Cornwall clopping is used, meaning 'Marne," 
"limping;" a word derived probably from the same 
source. There is no doulit tliat eoUo-p originally meant 
**a piece of meat cut off for tlie purpose of cooking." 
Beaumont and Fletclier use the word in The Maid of 
the Mill, Iv. 1; 

if there w.Ant but a collop, 

Ur a steak o' mo, look to ‘t 

—Works, vol. it. p. 599 

256 . Line 40: ISo, MiscoNrKiVKDJoono/ Arc hath been. 

— P. 1 has : 

No iiiiscoiiceyiierl, Jm.iii of rttte hath beene: 
and so K. 2, F. 3, F. 4 substantially. Steevens arranges 
tlie line thus : 

No, MueoHcenfed I Joan of Arr hath been, 
oxpluiiiing it. "No, ye misconceivers, ye who mistake me 
and my qualities " The reading in our text is that of 
F. 4, which certainly seems to be, in this instance, tlie 
right reading. There can be no necessity for giving the 
peculiar sense to mUconceUed whicit Steevens does. Its 
nainral meaning suits the context best; Joan calls her- 
self the victim of misconception. 

256 . Line G4: Althovgh ye HALE me to a ^iolent death. 
—It is worth noting that this word seems to Iki a favour- 
ite one with the author, or authors of this play, iii which 
it occurs thn^o times, namely, 1. 1. 140; ii. r>. 3; v. 4. 04. It 
occurs twice in TI. Henry VI. iv. 1 131 and iv 8. 59; twice 
InTitns Androniciis, v. 2. 51; v. 3. 143, and once in Pericles, 
iv. 1. 55. it may be noted tliat these are all plays of 
^hich comparatively but a small portion is Shakespeare's 
own work. Ho uses the word no more than five times in 
all the other plays; namely, in Twelfth Night, lit. 2. 04. 
Winter’s Tale, iii 2. 102; Troilus and Cresaida, iv. 6. 6; 
Ooiiolanus, v. 4. 40; Othello, Iv. 1. 144. 

257 . Line 70: Well, well, go to; we ’ll have no baetards 
ftue.— Tlie second toell was added by Capell. F. 1 has: 

Well go too, we 'll haue no B.'i'itarils liue. 

F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 have " we loill have no bastards Ijve," in 
order to make the line complete. Capell’s emendation, 
however, is preferable. 

258 . Line 74: that notorious Marhiavell — In Merry 
Wives, Iii. 1. 103, 104, we have: "Am I politic? am I 
subtle? am I a, MachiavelT and in 111 Henry VI. iii. 2. 

193; • 

And set the murderous AfarJUait/ to school, 

an epithet which he scarcely deserves. Maehiavelli was 
born ill 1409, and died in 1527. His period of political 
activity, as secretary to the Council of Ten in Florence, 
lasted from 1498 to 1612. In that year he was banished; 
and was not again employed, except as ambassador. His 
work Del Principe, which has gained for his name pro- 
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verbial infamy, was not published till 1582. The evil 
reputatum Asocim<ed with the namefof Maehiavelli is 
scarcely deserved. His other works are models of style 
and composition; and may Justly claim to rank among 
the noiilest specimens of Italian literature. The anachron- 
ism in this passage is surpassed by one quoted by Steevens 
from 'J'he Valiant Welaliinaii, 1615, a play of* Annin's. 
One of the characters bids Caradoc, ?' e. Caractacus, 

rc.ul Machtavel: 

Princes that would aspire luiist mock at hell. 

259. Line 87: May never glorious sun REFLEX bis beams. 

—This is the only instance of the use of this word as a 
verb. Siiakespeare uses Uie noun once; namely, in Rom. 
and Jill iii. v. |0: • 

' r IS bur tile pale reflex oi Cynthia's brow. 

260. Line 91 . —This is the last that the dramatist 
allows us to ace of tlie unhappy Joan, who ought to have 
been the Iieroinc of this play: whose character, as has 
been already pointed out, is treated with such inconsis- 
tency, and such a curious mixture of meanness and gene- 
rosity, tiiiit one does not know whether the dramatist 
intended us to sympathize with her, or to detest her. 
One cannot hel]> regretting that Shakespeare had not 
time and inclination to treat the character of the Maid 
of Orleans from a nobler and Juster point of view; hut 
peihaps that would have been asking too much of a 
writer in his time. Tlie intense prejudice shown against 
Joan liy Hall and Uolinshed, greater in the case of the 
latter, proves liow long the embittered animosity, which 
originally demanded the execution of this brave and 
noble-inimled woman, suivived in the Etiglisii mind. 
Hull gives the letter sent by the King of England to the 
Duke of Burgundy justifying the execution of Joan. Tlds 
letter has been attriliutcd to the Duke of Bedford, but, 
from the theological tone of it, it is more likely to have 
been the work of Cardinal Beaufort, who is said to liave 
l)een the only ecclesiastic wlio looked on unmoved at the 
Maid's deulh-agony. Tlie letter is too long for quotation; 
but tlie gist of it i^that she was accused of heresy, of 
sorcery, and of blasplieiny; that ^le refused to confess 
her crimes till the judges had begun to pronounce her 
sentence; tiiat being conde/fined to penaiico, she revoked 
her confession and subrnissfoii; was again exhorted to 
lepeiit, but, proving obstinate, was delivered over to the 
secular authorities, who condemned her Ui be burnt. 
Hall does not accuse her of incontiiiency, as will be seen 
froif the following passage, in which he argues against 
any claim on her part to sanctity: “ I can very well agree, 
that slie was more to be marueiled «t, as a false pro- 
phetisse, and seducer of the people: then to bo honored 
or worshipped as a sainct sent irom God into the realme 
of Fraunce For of this I am sure, ttiat ail auffeient 
writers, aswell dcuine as prophane, alledge these three 
thyiigos, beside diiier«e other, to appartelne to a good 
woman. First, shamefastneBse, whlche the Romain Ladies 
BO kept, that seldome or neuer thel wer seen openly talk- 
yiig with a man: which vertue, at this day emongest the 
Turkes, is highly esteemed. The seconde, is pltie: whlche 
in a womans harte, abhorreth the spillyng of the blond 
of a poore beast, or a sely birde^ The third, is womanly 
behauor aduoydyng the occasion of euill ludgement, and 
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causes of slanndra If these qualities, be of necessitle, 
incUleut to a f;ao^ woman, where waAier shamefastnos, 
wheu she daily and nightly, was conuersaut with oomen 
souldiors, and men of warre, emongest whom, is small 
honestie, lesse vertue, and shamefastnesse, least of all 
exercised or vsed? Where was her womanly pitie, whe 
she takiilji; to her, the harte of a cruell beaste, slewe, 
mail, woman, and childe, where she might haue the vpper 
hand ? Where was her womanly behauor, when she cladde 
her self in a mannes clothyng, and was cduersant with 
euery losell, geuyng occasion to all men to fudge, and 
speake euill of her, and her doynges. llien these thynges, 
hoyng thus plainly true, all men must nedcs confesse, 
that the cause ceasyiig, the effect also c^eth: so yt, if 
these morall vertues lockyng, she was iR> good wumtl, 
then it must nodes, consequently folowe, that she was no 
saiiict"(p. 160). 

But the dramatist had some ground for representing 
doari as stooping to the cowardly device of pleading preg- 
unncy, as the following passage from Holiiished will show: 
"lint herein (God hulpe \%) she fullle afore possest of the 
fccnd. not able to hold hlr In anie towardiiesse of grace, 
ffvBing {.treight waie into hlr former abominations (and 
V'-‘ ^ j'Triig to eeuh out life as long as she might) stake 
• ■ i 1 hough the shift were shainefull) to confesse Inr selfe 
ru'jpot, and (vnniaried as she was) to be with child. 
>'*•; irbdl, the lord regents leuitie gaiie hlr nfhe moneths 
ataie, nt the end whcrof she found herein as false as 
WiCked in the rest, an eight dales after, vpoii a further 
tine sentence declared against hir to be relapse, and 
A (enoiincer of hir oth and repentance, was she therevpon 
d' linerod oner to secular power*' (vol. iii, p. 171). H<»w- 
I'^wcr much of shame one feels, as an Euglishnuin, at the 
fi'difTiiant cruelty which condemned this heroic girl, 
• >f courage at least ought to have won the respect of 
' >09, to an Ignominious death; and at the malicious 
which, a century and a half later, allowed no 
writer to treat her character with any justice; 
stiif !(. . lay be some consolation to remember that it was 
lesi^-rved for a Frenchman in the eijjliteenth century, one 
.before whose Intellect^if not to whoso heart, we are often 
asked to bow Bown. to perpetrate the greatest outrage on 
the Maid of Orleans. Voltaire's filthy and ribald slander 
on one of the noblest of heroines his country- had ever 
predticcd is fortunately little read, except by those whose 
uHstcH lead them to explore the sewage of literature. That 
V Frenebmau could have wiitteii such a thing seems 
incredible; but, liaving written it, that he slnfuld 
n»t have done everything In his power to withdraw it 
f«*om pablicatlon, 4nd to destroy eveiy copy of it, seems 
/absolutely Impossible. Unfortunately for the reputation 
of the^human Intellect, such is the fact. 

g61. Line 114: severe eovenanta— For another Instance 
of the accent on the first syllable of this word compare 
Measure for Measure, il. 2. 41: "O^just but severe lawl" 
Tn all other cases Shakespeare uses the word with the 
accent on tlie second syllable. 

gfiS. Lines 121, 122: 

The hollow passage qf my PRISON'P voice, 

By sight qf these baleful enemies. 

Ft have poison'd; the emendation is Theobald's. Johnson 

• • 


defends poison'd on the ground that the epithet agrees 
well enough with baleful in the following line; baleful 
beingsa " baneful,” i.e. ** noxious;’' but surely it is not his 
voice that would see his balef ul enemies, and the context 
does not allow of our making any sense of poison'd. For 
baleful compare Rom. and Jul. ii. 3. 8: ** baleful weeds 
and precious- juiced flowers,'' 

^ 863. Line 160: Stand' st thou aloqf upon comparisont— 
The meaulng is : " Do you stand off upon the ground of 
comparing your position with that of King Henry, tlie 
part that you possess of Fi'ance with the part that he 
possesses?” 

264. Lines 171, 172: 

Nor he rebellious TO THE CROWN OF Knglanp. 

Thou, nor thy nobles, TO THE crown of Knolanp. 
Walker suggests that there is an error he e in the repe- 
tition of the words to the crown of England. It certainly 
looks very much like it. I would suggest the omission 
altogether of the words in the second line, leaving tlie 
line an imperfect one. 

ACT V. ScKNE 6. 

265. Lines 6-9: 

And like as rigour of tempestuous gusts 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide. 

So am I driven by brentft of her renown, 

Either to suffer shipwreck, or airive 
Where I map have fmit ion of her love. 

The simile in this passage la certainly obscure and far- 
fetched. JobuBoii says: "he seems to inenii, that as a 
ship is driven against the tide by the wind, so he is driven 
by love against the current of his interest” ( Var. Kd. vol 
xviii. p. 167) King Henry does not say anything about 
sacrifleing his interests, he simply says, what ho ufllrms 
below (79-80), that SiilTolk's description of Margaret's 
I charms and accomplishments has kindled in him so strong 
a passion, that ho has determined to possess her as hia 
wife. ^ 

There does not seem to be any historical authority for 
representing Henry's consent to this nmrnage as pro- 
ceeding from any passion excited by the description, re- 
ceived from Siilfolk, of Margaret's charms From the first 
it must have been a marriage devised, on political grounds, 
by part of the king’s council; and, as far as we can gather 
from the somewhat conflicting authorities, Suffolk was 
himself very reluctant to conclude the rnarrlHge. Hall's 
acenunPis as follows: "When these thynges wer con- 
cluded, the Erie of Ruffulke with his company, thinkyng 
to haue brought ioyfiill tidynges, to the whole reahne of 
Englamle, departed from Toiires, and so by long inrnies, 
arrfued at Douer, and came to the kyng to Westminster, 
and there openly before the kyiig and bis counsail, de- 
• dared how he had taken an honorable truce, for the 
SBueguard of Normandy, and the wealth of y« realnie, 
out of whiche truce, he thought, yea, and doubted not, 
but a perpetual peace, and a flnall Concorde, Should 
shortely proceade and growe out. And muche the soner, 
for that honorable mariage, that inuincihle alliaunce, 
that Godly affinitie, which he had concluded: omitting 
nothyng, whiche might extoll and setfurth, the personage 
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of the Ladle, nor foiigetting any thyng, of the nobilitie of 
her klnne, nor of her fathers high stile: as who would 
Bale, that she was of sucho an excellent beautie, and of 
BO high a parentage, that almoste no king or Kniperor, 
was worthy to be her make. Although this manage 
pleased well the kyng, and diuerse of his connsaill. and 
especially suche as were adherentes. and fautors to the 
erie of Suffolke, yet Hunifrey duke of aioiicester, Protec- 
tor of the realme, repugned and resisted as miiche as fh 
him lafe, this new alliaunce and contriued matrimonie” 
(p. 204). 

866. Lines 25>20 —Gloucester's reasons for opposing the 
marriage arc the same as those given by Hull (p. 204): 
*'that it was neither eonsonaunt to the lawe of Ood nor 
man, nor honorable to a prince, to infringe and breake a 
promise or I'ontr.icte, by liyin made and concluded, for 
the vtilitie and proftte of his realme and people, declar- 
yng, that the kyng, by his Ambassadors, sufficiently in- 
structed and antiiorised, liad cOciuded and cOtracted, a 
mariage betweiie his highnes, and the doughter of therle 
of Arininackc, vpoii coiidicioiis, bothe to hyni and his 
realme, asiniiche profitable as honorable. Whiche offers 
and codicions, tliesnid erle sith his conimyng out of his 
captiultie and thraldome, is redy to yelde and performe, 
Baiyng: that it was more conuenionte for a Prince, to 
marie a wife with riches and frendes, then to take a 
make with nothyng, and disherite himself and his realme 
of oMe rightes and auncieut seiguiories. The duke was 
not heard, but the Erles doynges, were condiscended 
vnto, and allowed. Whiche facte engendered suche a 
flame, that it ncuer wente outc, till bothe the parties with 
many other were consumed and slain, to th^ great vn* 
quietncB of the kyng and his realme.” 

267. Line 46: Beside^ hia wealth doth loarrant liberal 
dinver.- This is the reading of F. 2. F. 1 reads **a liberal 
dower,” which Dyce prefers on the ground that warrant 
is usually a monosyllable in our early poets. This may 
be so in one or two instances; but certainly, in the majo- 
rity of passages in which Shakespeare uses the word, it 
cannot l)e anything but a dissyllable. For instance, in 
the Comedy of Eri'ors. 1. 1. 09; the 'Two Gent, of Verona, 
il. 4. 102; in Richard II. Iv. 1. 235; and again in this very 
play, V. 8. 143. So, upon the whole, we are justifled in 
preferring to follow F. 2. 

866. Line 56: Than to he dealt in by ATTOBNETSHTP.— 
Or as we should say. ‘'by attorney.” Shakeyeare is 
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rather fond of this legal similitnde: e,g. in Richard III. 

iv. 4.413: • ^ • m 

Be the attorney of my love to ner ; 

and again in same play, v. 3. 83 : 

1, 6y attorney, bless thee from thy mother, * 

Shakespeare would certainly seem, at one period of his 
life, to have had some practical acqnaintanc* with the 
technicalities of the law. (See Mid. Night's Dream, note 
11 .) 

869. Line 60: It most of all these reasotis bindeth us.— 
It is omitted In Ff. ; first inserted by Rowe. 

870. Line 64: Whereas the contrary bringeth FORTH bliss. 
—This is the reading of F. 2, F. 3, F. 4. F. 1 has bringeth 
bliss, which B|me ediUbrs defend upon the ground that 
contrary Is hero used as a quadrisyllable; but as there 
does not seem to bo, in Shakespeare, any instance of the 
use of the word as a quadrisyllable; and as, in two pas- 
sages, namely, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 144: "Be quite 
eontrdryf* and Hamlet, iii. 2. 221: 

Our wills and fates do ^x^eontrdty run, 

Shakespeare uses it with the accent on the second syllable 
(where the word cannot possibly be a quadrisyllable), it 
seems better to adopt the alteration of F. 2. 

871. Line 72: Will answer hope in isaiie of a king.— 
Ff. have: 

• Will an.swer 07tr hope in issue of a king. 

The omission of our was first suggested by Steevens. 

878 Line 00: ACROSS the seas to England, and be 
crown'd.— l^t. have To cross; the emendation is Walker'a 

878. Line 108; But I will rule both her, the king, and 
realm. —Whether this play was written before or after 
those two plays now known as The Second and Third 
Parts of Henry VI., it certainly ends at the very best 
point that could be chosen with regard to the two other 
plays. Henry’s marriage seems to have been the turning- 
point of his fortunes. From that moment nothing seems 
to have prospered with him or his army. The discontent 
which the cession qjF Anjou and Maine excited In the 
minds of the people, as well as amongst the nobles, was 
increased by the uniform ill suedbas which the English 
met with iu France aftersthat event. Had Henry not 
been linked to a woman of so ambitious, resolute, and 
fierce a character as Margaret, he might, perhaps, have 
been suffered to conclude his reign in peace; or. at least, 
to have yielded up the crown of his own accord, and re- 
tir^ into that life of quiet contemplation and religious 
devotion for which he was most adapted by nature. 
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Xo9e. —The addition of sub., adj., verb. adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act Sc. Line 

Abrupt 

li. 

3 

30 

Accomplices. . . 

v. 

2 

0 

Agazed 

i. 

1 

120 

Air-braving 

iv. 

2 

13 

Attorneyship. . 

v. 

5 

50 

Bachelorship . . 

V. 

4 

13 

Bartered 

i. 

4 

31 

Blood-sacrifice. 

V. 

3 

20 

Blood-thirsty. . 

li. 

3 

34 

Bloomed 1 

i. 

6 

• 7 

Bold-faced 2., . . 

iv. 

6 

12 

*Bull-bcevea. . . 

i. 

2 

0 

Cannon-shot. . . 

iil. 

3 

79 

Captivate (adj.) h 

['i 

3 

3 

42 

107 

Co-equal 

V. 

1 

33 

Condescend 


3 

17 


( V. 

3 

120 

Confusedly .... 

1. 

1 

IIS 

Confutation. . .. 

iv. 

1 

08 

Contumellously 

i. 

3 

68 

Cornets 

iv. 

3 

25 

Corrosive (adj.) 

IIL 

3 

3 

Couched 6 

iii. 

2 

134 

Crazy 

iii. 

2 

89 1 

CrestlesB 

ii. 

4 

85 

*I>eep-premedi- 




tated 

iii. 

1 

1 

Disagree 

iv. 

1 

140 

Disanimates . . . 

iii. 


183 

Discomfiture. . . 

1. 

1 

5^ 

Distrustful 

i. 

2 

120 

Dizzy-eyed 

Iv. 

7 

11 

Dogfish 

f. 

4 

107 

Due (verb) 

iv. 

2 

34 

^Easy-held 

V. 

3 

130 

Effused 

V. 

4 

52 

Enrank 

J. 

1 

116 

Enshriiies 

iSi. 

2 

119 


1 TRe suhttantire bloom ocenn 
twiee in Shakespean: the verb 
only in this pasHaae. 
s Ocean in Yenusand Adonis, e. 
s Used of fixing a lance in the 
rest; In other senses the verb is 
nsed frequently. 



Act Sc. Lino 

Ever-living. .. 

iv. 

a 

61 

Exequies 

iil. 

2 

133 

Eimulsed 

ExtinguislU. . .. 

iii. 

3 

25 

V. 

3 

192 

Fickleness 

v. 

3 

134 

^First-begotten 

ii. 

5 

65 

Fling (sub.) 

iii. 

1 

64 

Fly-blown 

iv. 

7 

76 

Foils (sub.). . . . -j 

iU. 

1 V. 

3 

a 

11 

23 

Fruition 

V. 

5 

9 

"Full-replete .. 

V. 

5 

17 

Gimmals 

i. 

2 

41 

Guardants (sub.) iv. 

7 

9 

Hedge-born . . ?. 

iv. 

1 

43 

High-minded . . 

i. 

5 

12 

"Huugry-starvedi 1. 

5 

10 

Iinmanity 

v. 

1 

13 

Immortal ize<l .. 

i. 

2 

148 

Imperiously 6 .. 

i. 

3 

5 

Incantations. . . 

v. 

3 

27 

Inhearsedv ... 

iv. 

7 

45 

Inshipped 

v. 

1 

49 

Interraissive. . . 

i. 

1 

88 

Keen-edged .... 

i. 

2 

98 

Kennel 10 

iv. 

2 

•17 

• 




Lithcr 

iv. 

7 

21 

*Lofty-plumed. 

V. 

3 

25 

Louted 

iv. 

3 

13 

Magiiiflest 

iv. 

7 

75 

3farkct-bell.. .. 

iii. 

2 

10 

Market-folks . 

iii. 

2 

15 

4 Lucroco, 313. 


• 


6 In the MUMi of 

“defeat.” 

‘ 111 

other sonses it is used in several 


places. 

A Tn CorioIanuH, ▼. 2. 07, Jack 
piMtrdanf occurs, where the word 
is probably used ns an adj. 

7 This is the reading of Ff. tjoe 
note 102. 

s ^enus and Adonis, 265. 

* Occurs iu Bonn. Ixxxvi. 3. 

10 Used»a pack of dogs; In 
other senses it occurs elsewhere. 



Act Sc. 

Lino 

Market-men . . . - 

!”'• 1 

4 

54 


1 v. 6 

^Master-gunner 

1. 4 

6 

^Minute-while.. 

i. 4 

54 

Misconceived . . 

V. 4 

40 

*Moody-inad. . . 

Iv. 2 

5U 

Motions (verb). 

i. 3 

63 

»Nero-llkeU . . . 

i. 4 

05 

Mestor-like 

ii. 5 

6 

*Ncw-begot. . .. 

i. 1 

70 

Nutinsh (sub.). 

i. 1 

50 

Nui*ser 

iv. 7 

46 

Oft-snbilued . . . 

i. 5 

32 

Otherwhiles.. . . 

i. 2 

7 

Over-awe 

i. 1 

36 

Over-daring. . . . 

iv. 4 

5 

Over-long. . . . , 

V. 3 

13 

Over-mounting 

iv. 7 

15 

Overpassed. . . . 

ii. 5 

U7 

Over-tedious . . 

iii. 3 

43 

Over-veiled . . 

ii. 2 

2 

Pamphlets 13 .. 

iii. 1 

2 

; Parked 

iv. 2 

45 

Patronage (verl))-| J||’ J 

48 

32 

Periapts 

v. 3 

2 

Pithle.ss 

ii. 5 


Platfomisis . . . 

ii. 1 

77 


1. 5 

19 

Practisants.... 

ill. 2 

20 

Precinct 

li. 1 

68 

Pi'ociseiieBB 

v. 4 

67 

Proditor 

1. 3 

31 

Putrefy (trans.) 

iv. 7 

90 

Quittance (verb) 

ii. 1 

14 

*Raging-wood . 

iv. 7 

a.'i 

Bascal-nke 

iv. 2 

49 

Kaw-bonud.. . 

i. 2 

3.') 

Keflex (verb) . . 

v. 4 

87 

11 See note 99. 




12 Lucreoe DwHc. 1. 

W In the souse of “plans,” 
“schemes." In its ordinary senm; 
platform occun Hamlet, i. S. 213, 
262; 0th. ii. 3, 124. 


Act So. Line 


Reguerdon (sub.) iii. 1 

170 

Reguerdoned. . 

iil. 4 

23 

Repugn 

iv. 1 

94 

Rich-jeweled.. 

i. 6 

25 

Rigorously 

V. 4 

52 

Sack 14 (sub.) . . 

ii. 2 

15 

Sapless 

( ii. 5 

12 

(iv. 5 

4 

Servility 

V. 3 

113 

Skirmish (verb) 

f ^ 

\ i. 4 

34 

09 

Slaughterer . . . 

ii. 6 

109 

Spelling 16 

V. 3 

31 

•Spialsi* 

1. 4 

8 

Stablish 

V. 1 

10 

Strong- flxed . . . 

il. 5 

102 

StublMirnly. . . . 

iv. 1 

94 

Studiously 

ill. 1 

2 

Subtle- witted.. 

i. 1 

25 

Subverts 

ii. 3 

65 

Taintn 

V. 3 

183 

I'awny-coats. . . 

iii. 1 

74 

*l'hrice-vietorlous iv. 7 

67 

'I'lirtle-doves. . . 

11. 2 

30 

Unbidden . ... 

ii. 2 

5.5 

Unchnin 

V. 3 

31 

Unfallible 

1. 2 

59 

Unpremeditated 

I 

i. 2 

ii. 1 

88 

% 

Unready -j 

. ii. 1 

40 

Unvaiiqiiished. 

v. 4 

141 

Upstart (sub.).. 

iv. 7 

87 

'^Vile-es teemed 

i. 4 

38 

Warmiitizei*.. 

i. 3 

13 

War-wearied . . 

iv. 4 

18 

Wist 

iv. 1 

180 

Writhled 

il. 3 

23 


14 —the sacking of a town. It 
is used frequently as the name 
of ti kind of wine. 

16 '-^working a spell or enchant 
meut. 

i*> Sec note 93. 

17 —tainted. 

16 Sunn. cl. 7. 
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EMENDATIONS ON KING HENKY VI.-PABT L ♦ 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS IDoIt'ED. 


80. 1. 1. 60: Ouiennet Champagitie, Rheims, RouBN, Or- 
leans, 

43. 1. 1. 95; The Duke AUnqonfiieth to hie aide. 

44. i. 1. 96: The Dauphin ckowm’d kingf and all fiy to 

him! • 

46. 1. 1. 128: Cried out amain, A Talbot! uol a Talbot! 
50. 1. 1. 160: The Earl qf Salisbury craves A aupply. 
52. i. 1. 174: for me MO THING remaina. 

58. i. 2. 25: THAT Salisbury 's a deaperate homicide. 

70. i. 2. 102: Then come os, o’ God'a name; I fear no 
woman. So Keightley. 

77. L 2. 148: Drive them from Orleana, be immortalised. 


Note 

04. J. 4. 16-18; 

And even FOR theae three daye have I watch’d. 

If I could aee them.' * 

Row do thou watch, for 1 can atay no longer. 

116. ii. 2. 64: No, truly, NO; ’t ia more than mannera will. 

137. il. 6. 76: Unto the third Kii^ Edward. 

138. il. 5. 82, 83: 


146 

178. 


Long after thU, when Henry the Fifth, 
Succeeding hia siRK Bolingbroke, did reign. 


Hi. 1. 29: Ji'ere I tmbitioua, covetous, or WOR8B. 
iii 4. 7: 7weloe cities, seven walled towns qf stren^lh. 


170. iii 4 13: Is this Lord Talbot, uncle Qlouceatcrt 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 

Note 

55. i 2.1: O’ thewhdea. 

173. iii. 3. 47: As looks the mother on her liOMBLY babe. 

188. iv. 1. 175 : RIGHT prettily did play the orator. 

280. V. 1. 50: That NOR in birth, NOR IN authority. 
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Noto 

264. V. 4. 171, 172: 

Nor be rebellious TO THE CROWN OF ENGLAND, 
Thou, nor thy nobles. 
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VOL. II. 
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DEAMATIS PEKSONJE. 


Kino Hkmry the Sixth. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, his uncle. 
Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, great- 
uncle to the King. 

Richard Plantacenkt, Duke of York. 

Edward and RicfiAUD, his sons. 

Duke of Somerset. 

Duke op Suffolk. 

Duke of Buckingham. 

Lord Clifford. 

Young Clifford, his son. 

Earl op Salisbury. 

Earl of Warwick. 

Lord Scales. 

Lord Say. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford, and William Stafford, 
his brothfci*. 

Sir John Stanley 
Vaux. 


Matthew Gough. 

Walter Whitmore. ^ 

A Sea Captain, Master, and Master's Mate, 

Two Gentlemen, prisoners with Suffolk. 
Alexander Iden, a Kentish gentleman. 

John Hume and John Southwell, two priests. 
Roger Bolinobbokb^ a conjuror. 

Thomas HoSner, an Armourer. Peter, his 
man. 

Clerk of Chatham. Mayor of St. Albanr. 
Saunder Simpcox, an impostor. 

Jack Cade, a rebel. , 

George Bbvis, John Holland, Dick the Butcher, 
Smith the Weaver, Michael, &c., his followers. 
Two Murderers. 

Margaret, *(iueen to King Henry. 

Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester. 

Margery Jourdain, a Witch, wife to Simpcox. 


Lords, Ladies, and Attendants, Petitioners, Aldermen, a Herald, a Beadle, Sheriff, and Officers, 
Citizens, Prentices. Falconers, Guards, Soldiers, Messengers, Ac. A Spirit. 


Scene — I n various parts of England. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

r 

The time of this play, according to Daniel, occupies fourteen clays, as represented on the stage, 
with intervals, suggesting a period in all of say, at the outside, a couple of years.” 


Day 1: Act 1. Scene 1 —lnterv.il (?) eighteen months. 

Day 2 : Act I. Scenes 2-4 

Day 3: Act II. Scenes 1, 2.— Interval a month at lecst 
Day 4: Act II. Scene 3.— Interval at least two days. 

Day .*>: Act 11. Scene 4. —Interval about twenty-seven days. 
Day 0: Act III. Scene 1.— Interval a few days. 

Day 7 : Act 111. Scenes 2. 8.— Interval three days or more. 


Day S : Act IV Scene 1. 

Day Act IV. Scenes 2, 3 <v 

Day 10 : Act IV. Scenes 4-7. 

Day 11 ; Act IV. Scene 8. 

Day 12 ; Act IV. Scene 9.— Interval three or four days. 
Day 13 : Act IV. Scone 10. 

Day 14: Act V. Scenes 1-3. ^ 


c 
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HISTORIC PERIOD. 

22nd April, 1445, to 23rd May, 1456. 



KING HENKY VI-PART 11. 


INTRODUCTION— Parts II. III. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

• 

Tlie connection between the IBecond and 
Third Parts of Henry VI. is so close that we 
have thought it best, as far as the Introduc- 
tion is concerned, not to treat them separately. 
With regard to the sources whence they ju*e 
derived, the literar;f history of these plays is 
very clear. We have more than one edition 
of the two old plays from which tlie Second 
and Thirti Parts of Henry VI., as they were 
first published in the Folio of 1623, were 
adapted by Shakespeai'e. As to the author- 
ship of these two iilaya, whether they were the 
work of one, or more than one author, a con- 
troversy has been going on ever since the days 
of Malone ; and will go on most probably till 
the end of time. The theory that they are 
merely imperfect copies of the two latter Parts 
of Henry VI., as we have them in the Folio 
1623, is quite untenable. It seems beyond dis- 
pute that the Second Part of Henry VI. is an 
adapbition of a play first ^3rinted in quarto 
(Q. 1)^ ill 1594, ard called “The | First part of 
the Con- | tention betwixt the two famous 
houses of Yorke | and Ijancaster, with the 
death of the good [ Duke Humphrey: | And 
the banishment and death of the Duke of 

I iaiiiffolke^ and the Tragical 1 end of the proud 
Cardinall | of Wincliestcr, with the no&ble 
Rebellion | of lacke Cade: | And the IMike of 
Yorkes first daime vnto the \ Crowne. | Lon- 
Don I Printed by Thomas Creed, for Thomas 
Millington, ( and are to be sold at his shop 
vnder Saint Peters | Chuyih in Cornwall, j 
1694. I The Cambridge edd. in their pre- 
face (p. vii) to I. Henry VI., say: “The only 
copy known of this edition is in the Bodleian 

^ Stokes desciibea it as '* A 12mo edition " (p 6) ; but it 
is always described as # small quarto. It was entered on 
the Begister of Stationers’ o^ March 12th, 1693-dA 


Library (Malone, Add. 870), and is probably 
the same which was once in Maloiui’s |3ossea- 
sion, and which he collated with the second 
Quarto printed in 1600.” 

In his preface to the reprint of The C.N)nten- 
tion and The True Tragedy, edited by him for 
the Shakespeare Society, and again reprinted 
by Hazlitt in his Shakespeare Library (pt. 2, 
vols. i. ii.), Mr. Halliwcll-Phillipps doubts that 
the Bodleian copy is the same as the one in 
Malone’s possession. The Cambridge edd. give 
their reasons at length, reasons which are 
jierfectly satisfactory, for believing that Mr. 
Halliwell- PhiJIipps was mistaken. At any rate 
no trace of the existence of any other edition 
of this i>lay has been found. 

The second edition (Q. 2) of the First Part of 
The Contention appeared in quarto, in 1600, 
with the following title: “The | First part of 
the (Jon- I tention betwixt the two famous 
hou- I ses of Yorke and Lancaster^ with the | 
death of the good Duke | Humphrey: | And 
the banishment and death of the Duke of J 
Suffolke, and the tragicaJl end of the prowd 
Chrdinall | of Winchestn'y with the notable He- 
hellion of\ Jacke Cade: | And the Duke of 
Yorkes first clay me to the | Cromm. | London | 
Printed by Valentine Simmes for I'liomaa 
Millington, and | are to be sold at his shop 
vnde^' S. Peters church | in Comewall. | 
1600. I ” The Cambridge edd. say (p. ix) 
“Coiiies with this title are in the library of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and in the Bodleian 
(Malone, 867). An imi^erfect copy, wanting 
the last seven leaves, is in the (japell collec- 
tion. Another impression bearing the same 
date, ‘ Printed by W. W. for Thomas Millington,* 
is said to exis^ but we have been unable to 
find it.” The only evidence of the existence 
of this edition is a MS. title, prefixed to a copy 
of Q. 2 in the Bodleian (Malone 36), which Mr. 
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Halliweil-PhilHpps deems to have mistaken 
for a separate etliiion. We are indebted to 
the careful collation by the (Cambridge Editors 
of this copy with that in the Capell collection 
for the establishment of the fact that it is not 
a separate edition. 

In 1619 a tliirtl edition (Q. .3) without date," 
printed by Isaac Jaggard, and comprising also 
“The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York,” 
appe;ired with tlie following title: “The | 
Wliole Contentioji ( betweene the two Fa- 
mous I Houses, Lancastkii and | Yorke. | 
With the Traijimll ends of the good Duke | 
Humfrey, Richard Duke of Yorke, | atul King 
Henrie the | sivt. | Diuided into two Parts; 
And Jiewly corrected and | enlarged. Written 
by William Shake- | speare, Gent. | Printed 
at London, for T. P. | ” 

In 159i3 The True Tragedy of Richard Duke 
of York ((juoted as Q. 1), upon which HI. 
Henry VI. is indisputably based, was published 
in small 8vo, with the following title: “The | 
true Tragedie of Richard | Duke of Ym'ke^ and 
the death of \ good King Henrie the Sixt, | with 
the whale cowterUion betweem | the two Houses 
Lancaster | and Yorke, as it w'as sundrie times 
I acted by the Right Honoura- | ble tlie Earl 
of Pera- I brooke his seruants. | Printed at 
London by P. S. for Thomas Milling- ( ton^ 
and are to be sold at his shoppe vtider | Saint 
Peters Church in | Cornwall 1595.” 

In 1600 the second edition (Q. 2) was pub- 
H^ied with the following title: “The | True 
Tragedie of ( Richarde Duke of ( Yorke, and 
the death of good 1 King Henrie the Sixt: | 
With the whole contention betweene the 
two I Houses, Lancaster and Yorke; as it 
was I sundry times acted by the Right | 
Honourable the Earle | of Pembrooke his j 
seruantes. | Printed at London by W. W. for 
Thonuis Millington, | and are to be sold at his 
8hop])e vnder Saint | Peters Church in Conie- 
wall. I 1600. I ” The Cambridge edd. (p. x) 
say, “Copies of this edition are in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s Li^rJiry, the Bodleian (Ma- 
lone, 36), and the British Museum.” 

The third edition (Q. 3) of The Ti*ue Tragedy, 
forming the second part of The Whole Con- 
tention, instead of title-page bears the heading, 
“The Second Part. | Containing the Tragedie 
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of 1 Richard Duke of Yorke, and the | good 
King Henne the | Sixt. | ” ^ 

The other sources, from which the dramatist^ 
or dramatists, took their material, were I^all’s 
Chronicle, whether from the original or from 
Holinshed, and the Mirror for Magistrates. 
There are very few, if any, original incidents 
or details introduced either by the authors of 
the two older plays or by Shakespeare. 

The most important points of those in dis- 
pute are these twq^: First, had Shakespeare 
anything to Go with The Contention and The 
True Tragedy, as they have come down to us 
in their published form? Secondly, did any- 
one assist Shakespeare in the adaptation of 
these plays as they appear in the First Folio 
under the title of the Sec6nd and Third Paiia 
of Henry VI.? As to the first question, it 
greatly depends upon whether The Contention 
and True Tragedy have really come down to 
us in their original form, or whether they had 
been touched up by Shakespeare’s or any 
other hand, before they were printed. As to 
this point we have no direct evidence of any 
kind, and very little indirect. As to the second 
question, we have nothing to rely upon but 
internal evidence; and what there is of that 
points most strongly to Marlowe, if to anyone, 
as Shakespeare’s coadjutor. There are un- 
doubtedly some of the added passages in these 
plays which strongly resemble Marlowe’s style,^ 
and which lead to believe that either he 
(issisted Shakespeare in the .adaptation of the 
old plays, or, if not, tjhat Shakespeare, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, imitated the style of 
the older dramatist. 

The theory held by Johnson and Steevens, 
and adopted by Knight, Ulrici, Delius, &c., 
that* Shakespeare wrote The Contention and 
The True Tragedy as well as the revised edi- 
tions printed in F. 1, may be dismissed as un- 
tenable; and so may the singular contention 
of Mr. Fleay (see Macmillan’s MCagazine, Nov. 
1875) that the whoje of the Second and Third 
Parts of Henry VI. are by Peele and Marlowe; 
and that Shakespeare revised these plays, 
though he did not write them, about 1601 (see 
Stokes, p. 10). The most generally received 

' For one Instance^ ae^ II. Henry VI. note 106. 
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opinion is, t^t Greene, and Marlowe, and, 
perhaps, Pee)^, wrote the two^old^ plays* and 
that Shakespeare altered tliem into the form 
in which they Imve come down to us in F. 1. 

By far the best account of the. whole of the 
history of these plays, and of the controversy 
concerning their authorship, will be found in 
a most iulmirable paper by Miss Jane Lee 
(New Shak. Soc. Transg.ctions, 1875-6, part 2, 
pp. 217-219). Miss Lee comes to the conclu- 
sion that The Contention and The True Tra- 
gedy were by Marlowe and Gre^^ie, and that 
possibly Feele luod some share in them; that 
they are not imperfect representations of the 
Second and Third Parts of Henry VI.; that 
Shakespeare had nothing to do with tlie older 
plays, and that he was probably helped by 
Marlowe in altering them into the Second 
and Thinl Parts of Henry VI. She gives 
several resemblances of verbal expression and 
of thought, in both The Contention and The 
True Tragedy, to the acknowledged 'works of 
Marlowe and of Greene ; and several allusions 
from both dramatists, especially from Mar- 
lowe's Edward II., which are either repeated 
or imitated in llie Contention and The IVuc 
Tragedy. 

As to the external evidence whicli tells against 
Shakespeare having had anything to do with 
the two older plays, it may be noted that Miss 
Lee insists very strongly on what Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps pointed out jn liis Introduction 
to the republication of The Contention and 
The True Tragedy (see Hazlitt, pp. 388, 389), 
namely, that Millington did not put Shake- 
speare's name to either of these plays, not even 
in the edition published as late as 1600; that 
after the year 1598, none of the undisputed 
plays cf Shakespeare, except the early edition 
of Borneo and Juliet, and the lirst edition of 
Hamlet (Q. 1, 1603), were published without 
hi^ name on the title-page; that it was not till 
16 19, or three years after Shakespeare's death, 
that the Two Pai-ts were published together b} ^ 
Pavicr, to whom the copyright had been trans- 
ferred, with Shakespeare’s name on the title- 
page. This gentleman appears to have done a 
great business in spurious Shakespearean plays, 
but not during tjje poet’s lifetime. After his 
death he published Sir John Oldcastle, The 


Yorkshire Tragedy, and The Purihm; stating 
that they were written by William Shake- 
speare, though we know that he had nothing 
on earth to do with any of them. The omission 
by Meres, writing in 1598, of an^ mention 
either of any of the Three Parts of Henry VI. 
• or of The Contention and The True Tragedy 
among the list of Shakespeare's plays, althuugli 
I he gives Titus Andronicus, is a strong nega- 
tive argument against the theory that Shake- 
speare was j)ai*t author of the older plays. 

Of contemporary allusions to the Second and 
Third Parts of Henry VI., the most iinpor- 
tiint is the well-known passage from Greene's 
Groats- worth of Wit bought with a Million of 
Repentaunce: “for tliere is an vpstjxrt Crow, 
beautilied with our fciitliers, that witli his 
Tijgers heart wrapt in a IHagen huU^ supposes 
he is as well able to bumbast out a blanke 
verse as the best of you: and being an ab- 
solute Johamies fac totnm^ is in his owne con- 
ceit the onely Shake-scene in a countrie" 
(Shakspere Allusion Books, Series iv. No. 1, 
p. 30). 

Tliis pjissage seems to prove, firat, thai 
Greene had a share in the two earlier plays; 
secondly, that Shakespeare was the person 
who afUirwanls adapted them, and perhaps 
more or less ailopted them as his own, in the 
shape of tlje Second and Third Parts of Henry 
VJ. 

In the Epilogue to Henry V. (lines 9-14) 
there is a manifest allusion to all Three Pfiftij 
of Henry VI. : 

Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crown’d King 
Of Franco and England, did this king succeed; 
Whose state so many had the managing, 

’fliat they lost Francound made his England bleed: 
Which oft our stage hath shown; and, for their sake, 
Irvyonr fair minds, let this acceptance take. 

This {)assage seems to prove beyond all doubt, 
that Shakespeare considered dl Three Parts 
of Henry VI. as at least partly his own. 
Line 1 1 seems to refer especially to I. Henry 
VI.; line 12 to II. Henry VI.; while line 13 
seems to imply that more than one play was 
alluded to. Still it is, perhaps, but fair to 
admit that the reference may be only to the 
First Part of Henry VI.; and that 
sake ” might be nothing but a careless use of 
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ilie plural {lossesaive, or might refer to the 
characters in the play. 

The question as to whether Shakespeare had 
any hand in The Contention and The True 
Tragedy, as they have come down to us, is one 
very difficult to determine. On the one hand, 
there are many passages in the two older plays c 
— one may almost say whole scenes — which, 
as far as we can judge from internal evidcnco, 
after making every allowance for the crudity 
of Shakespeare’s style when first writing for 
the stage, we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
were written by him. On the other hand, 
there are speeches and scenes of such merit, 
many of which we find to have undergone 
little or no alteration in the revised versions, 
that we feel tempted to claim tliem for Shake- 
spcsire. But what is more important than the 
mere language of the plays, the characteriza- j 
lion, in two important instances — those of | 
Queen Margaret and Richard, Duke of Glou- : 
cester — is nearly as complete in the older plays | 
as it is in the revised versions. If we hold i 
that The Contention and The True Tragedy i 
were the works of two or more joint authors, ' 
not including Shakespeare, it would be unjust | 
to attribute to these joint authors the demerits | 
of the two older plays, and not to credit them | 
with the merits such as they are. It must, in | 
fairness, be granted that whoever wrote the ! 
soliloquy of Gloucester in The True Trageily, ! 
to him belongs the credit of the original con- j 
ce^tion of the Richard who is the liero of 
Richard HI. True it is that Shakespeare, in 
the latter play, may have very much elaborated 
the character, but all the main features of the 
intellectual and unscrupulous egotist, w^ho 
makes love to Lady Anne over the coffin of 
her late husband, are to be found in the Glou- 
cester wdio speaks these rem.'U'kable lines |^III. 
Henry VJ. v. 6. 81-83): 

And this word “lovo,” which greybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in mo: 1 am myself alone 

(identically tlie same as in The True Tragedy, 
p. 102); while the fascinating hypocrisy, if one 
may use such an expression, of the murderer 
of the young princes is epitomized in that line . 
(HI. Henry VI. iii. 2. 182): j 

Why, I can smile, and murder whiles I sntile, j 
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nearly word for word the same as in The True 

Tragedy (l* ^0 * ’ 

Tut I can smile, and murder when I smile. , 

Also with regard to Queen Margaret; however 
much her speeches may be improved Mn the 
revised editions, and however easily we may 
trace the touches of Shakespeare’s poetic 
fancy in many scenes in which she figures — 
in that, for instance, between her and Suf- 
folk in the Second Part — still we must admit 
that the res(j^ute and purposeful woman, who 
struggles so boldly against every difficulty al- 
most with success, even against the greatest 
difficulty of all, the paralyzing influence of her 
too gentle and too conscientious husband, exists 
in the Margaret of The Contention and The 
'frue Tragedy; tand that the development of 
her character in Richard HI. is but a develoj)- 
ment and not a creation. No one can read 
carefully The Contention and The True Tra- 
gedy without perceiving that there are i)a.ssages 
wdiere all sense, and rhythm, and metre seem 
wanting; passages the language of which is of 
the baldest description. On the other hand, 
there are fdso passages evidently written by one 
who was a master of blank verae, as far as its 
capacities were then developed ; by one who 
had no little sense of dramatic effect as well 
as poetic fancy and vigour. It is also clear, 
wluin we compare the revised versions as 
printed in tlie Foljo with the older plays, that 
the former are something nqore than a mere 
correction of transcribers’ or printers’ errors, 
an amplification of scenes or of individual 
s|)eeches : they are, evidently, the result of a 
careful revision and partial rewriting by one 
who was at once a poet and a practical dramatist. 
It is therefore a. perfectly fair and retisonable 
theoiy to suppose that the twp plays were, 
originally, the work of other authors than 
Shakes{)eare; while to him belongs the rneri^ of 
the atidiiions and the improvements found in 
the revised edition. But it is scarcely fair or 
reasonable to sjiy that every passage in the 
older plays, which is of suificieiit merit to have 
been Shakespeare’s, and which we cannot assign 
to any one of his contemporaries, was therefore 
written by him ; but that ^r faults in tlidse^ 
plays he is in no wa;jr responsible. What is 
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more just and reasonable, and probably nearer 
tfie truth, is |bhat Shakespeai^ diM assist the 
authors of the older plays; but that he was at 
{lie time an unknown man, and quite unprac- 
tised in his art. He therefore did not cany 
so inucli influence with him as did his older and 
more experienced collaborators, who might 
fairly expect to receive the far larger shai‘e, 
if not the whole, of the credit attached to the 
work. But, as Shakespeare adviinced in the 
estimation not only of those connected with the 
theatres but also of the public,^ the rumour 
would get about that he was, at least, part 
author of The Contention and The True Tra^ 
gedy; and perhaps rather more than his due 
share of the merit of these plays would have 
been assigned to him. This could not but have 
irritfited Greene and his other coadjutors; and 
the well-known passage in Greene’s Groats- 
wortli of Wit, already quoted, was the result. 
Afterwards, when Shakespeare had established 
his position in the theatre, he ^ould very 
naturally take up again The Contention and 
The 'Fiiie Tragedy; and, having conceived the 
idea of writing a play on the subject of Richard 
III., would revise them with as much care as 
his inclination or his other occujtations allowed. 

STAGE HISTOKY. 

There does not appear to be any record of 
the performance either of ^The Contention or 
The True Tragedy, in their unadapted shapes. 
We only know from the title-page of the iirst 
edition of The Ti*ue Tragedy that it had been 
acted by the Earl of Pembroke’s servants sun- 
dry times before 1596. On none of the title- 
pages of The Contention is any mention made 
of its having been performed. It will l5e ob- 
served that both Q. 1 and Q. 2 of The True 
Tragedy have on them “The True Tragedy,” 
&q., “ with the whole contention between the 
Houses of Lancaster and York,” although they 
only contain the Second Part properly speak- ^ 
ing; the third edition of* 1619 is also called 
The Whole Contention, and does include both 
parts« We may therefore infer that the First 
JPart, usually called The Contention, was acted 
wwell as The Thie Tragedy, which forms its 
aequel. It is not very probable that the play 


mentioned by Henslowe (see Introduction to 
I. Henry VI.) contained any portion of The 
Contention or ’of The True Tragedy; and 
there is no mention of the performance of 
either the Second or Third Parts of Henry VI. 
As to the two plays, after they had been al- 
• tered by Shakespeare and their titles changed, 
there is no mention of them in Henslowe, 
j Downes, or Pepys. Tlie only contemporary 
! reference — and that not an over complimen buy 
■ one — to the performance of these two plays is 
1 to be found in the Prologue to Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man In His Humour: 

Though need make many poctM, and some such 
As art and nature have not better’d m\ich; 

Yet oum for want hath not so lov’d the stage, 

As ho dare serve the ill customs of the age, 

Or purchase your delight at such a rate. 

As, for it, ho himself must justly hate: 

To make a ehiltl now swiuldled, to procood 
Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 
Past tbrcoscoro years; or, with rmfi/ mrords, 
And help of some few foot and halffoot 
Fight over York and Lanca$tt'r*s long jara^ 

And in the tyring-houso bring wounds to scars. 

—Works, voJ. i. p. 4. 

This Prologue will have to be again alluded 
to with reference to the plays of Henry V. and 
Winter’s Tale. Gifford says that it was prob- 
ably written in 1596, but does not a])pear to 
j have been given U) the press till 1016; and he 
maintains tliat the references are not to Shake- 
speare’s j)lays, but to others; and that the 
reference to York aiid Lancaateds long JMrs 
is to the old chronicle plays, that is to say, I 
suppose, to The Contention and The True 
Tragedy, and not to Shakespeare’s adaptations 
of those plays. It is quite po.ssible that Gifford 
may be right At the same time, if Jonsoii 
did refer to Shakespeare’s ]>lays, there is 
I notfling very malicious in such a reference. 
It is (][uite possibhi that the two poets might 
still be very good friends, and yet thoroughly 
appreciate the very distinct qualities of each 
other. In fact, as Shakespeare himself, in his 
own Prologue to Heniy V. (spoken by the 
Chorus), ridicules the scantiness of the devices 
by which battles were represented on the 
stage, he would, probably, have not regarded 
it as anything malignant in the other poet, 
who represented what we might call the ultra 
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classical school, if he did venture to chalf his 
older friend for availing himself of those 
mechanical devices which, in spite of that 
inadequacy of which he himself as a dramatist 
was too sensible, yet pleased the people. Thus 
luiicli it is as well to say on this subject of 
the alleged ill feeling l)etween J orison aiidt 
Shakespeare, at the first opportunity which ■ 
occurs; and the subject may now be dismissed | 
with the remark, that a great deal more has | 
been made of this supposed enmity, Ijoth by 1 
Malone, who first formalized the indictment 
against Jonson, and by Gilford, who defended 
his favourite and congenial author with an 
earnestness almost fanatical. 

The first record of any performance of the 
Second and Third Parts of Henry VI. to be : 
found in Genest, is of the version produced j 
by Crowiie at Dorset Garden, 1681, which was j 
c;illed “ Henry VI. Part 11. or The Misery of ! 
Givil War,” and wiis a continuation of the play * 
alreaxiy noticed in the Introduction to 1. Henry 
Vr. Although this play wira acted during ' 
the period included in Downes’s historic re- | 
view of the stage, it is not mentioned by him; j 
prolrably because it was acted only two or I 
three times. In this play, Retterton played j 
the ])ar’t of the Earl of War-wick; Mrs. Lee ! 
tliat of Cjueeii Margaret, and Mrs. Ikstteiton 
that of lifidy Grey, Genest gives the follow- 
ing account: ‘G ir this play a good deal is Uken 
verbatim, or with alight altera! iot», from Shak- 
8[S>are, but much less is borrow^ed tliair in the 
former part. Crown in the Pixdoguc says - 

Tho Divine Shakspearo did not lay one stone. J 

Which is as impudent a lie as ever w.*is • 
broached — Steeveiis observes, that surely ' 
Shakspeare’s works could have been but little I 
reiul at a perio<I when Crown could venture j 
such an assertion. 

“Ac.t 1st. — Jack Cade opems the play with 
the scenes in Shaksjx^are’s 2d. part not very 
materklly altered- -Young Clifford kills him 
instead of Iden — but not on the stage — the 
Duke of York claims the Crown — he is sup- 
fMu ted by Warwick, and opposed by Clifford, 

“Act 2d. l)egins with the battle of St. Albans 
—not materially alt-ered — Edward Plantage< 
net says — ^ 
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I fought with more dispatch, 

•Cause hai thdbattle lasted, ’tworld have BpoflU 

An Assignation that 1 have to nignt. 

I • 

“ Warwick sees Lady Grey weeping over her 
husband’s dead body, and falls in loye witli 
her — Edward enters pulling in Lady Eleanor 
Butler — he makes violent love to her, but is 
obliged to leave her just as she is about to 
capitulate — the King find the Duke of York 
make the same agreement about tlie Crown, - 
as they do in the ^Ist scene of Shakspeare’s 
3d. ]>art. / 

“Act the 3d. begins with the scene at Sandal 
Castle badly altered — Lady Eleanor Butler 
enters, to Edward, in a riding dress — Edward 
protests he will not lose a second opportunity 
— then follow two scenesP by Crown — in one 
of them — ‘ TJie scene is drawn, and there ap* 
pears Houses and Towns burning. Men and 
Women bang’d upon Trees, and Children on 
the top.s of Pikes.’ 

“Act 4t1i. — Clifford begins with saying to 
King Henry 

Damn your unlucky planets— 

And a little jifter 

Oh ! damn all this — come lot us to the battle. 

After lie h;is received his mortal wound — 
Edward, Wfiiwick &c. jeer him, (as in Shak- 
si»eare) and conclude he must be dead as he 
docs not swear— Crown makes him recover 
foi* a moment just to say — ‘ D'unnation on you 
all’ — Lfidy Grey is dis(;overed — Warwick re- 
news his love, and is again rejected — She is 
married to King Edward, and as soon as the 
ceremony is over. Lady Eleanor Butler enters, 
and reproaches the King for deserting her — 
Waiivick takes Edward prisoner. 

“Act 5th. — King Henry is sestored— Ed- 
ward nifikes his escape — then comes the battle 
at Barnet —Lady Eleanor Butler enters in boar’s 
clothes, and is killed by King Edward, wh6 
,did not know who^ she was — he next 
Warwick— Queen li^Iargaret and her Sont;^ 
brought in prisoners, as in Sliakspeare-^J^e 
scene changes to the Tower — the gh^^'^ipi 
Richard the 2d and a good Spirit 
Henry the 6th— Richard Plai^genet k^S 
—and King Edward^ concludes thel"^ 
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(Gen'est, voL i. pp. 305, 306). The Second 
Part is said |o have been pul^lisli^d in 1680, 
a year before the First Part; but it is not 
likely that it was written before. The latter 
play is full of bits of claptrap, conceived in 
that s}firit of ultra loyalty which distinguished 
Crowne, and which the eminent virtues of the 
Merry Monarch were so calculated to excite. 
The next production of these plays, or of any 
, version of them, was at Drury Lane Theatre, 

’ 1723; when a version by Theophilua Cibber 
was introduced on July ofii, the l^tle of which 
was, “An Historical Tragedy (5 the Civil 
Wars between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster in the reign of King Henry 6th — altered 
from Shakspeare — containing the marriages 
of King Edward the 4th and Young Prince 
Edward with Lady Grey and Lady Anne — 
the distresses of Queen Margaret — the depos- 
ing of King Henry 6th — the battles fought at 
St. Albans, Wakefield, MortiinePs (<roaa, and 
Tewksbury — the deaths of liord ClifFoixl of 
Cumberland and his Son, the Duke of York, 
his son young Rutland, the great Earl of 
Warwick, and young Princje Edward and 
many othe^rue historical t)}issages (B.M.)” 
(Genest, V®. iii. p. 110). Theophilus Cibber 
was a young man, who does not appear to 
have ventured on the humorous freaks of 
originality in which Crowne indulged. The 
principal additions seem to consist of love 
scenes between Prince Howard and Lady 
Anne, the second daughter of Warwick, and 
a few tedious speeches by the adapter himself. 
He availed himself to a considerable extent of 
Crowne*s version. Genest says, “T. Cibber’s 
' alteration is a very bad one; he has, however, 
retained considerably more of the original 
than Crown had done” (vol. iii. p. 112). •The 
name of Savage appears in the cast as the 
representative of the Duke of York; and it 
appears that this was Richard Savage, the 
^ f^t, who was the friend of Theophilus Cibber, 
possibly, may have assisted him in con- ^ 
co<^ing this version of ^akespeare’s plays. 
A^^ing to Johnson, Savage was a very bad 
but, as the Duke of York is killed in 

P is quite possible he may have been 
with tlm t character. Young Cibber 
dayed E^ward^ Prince of Wales; and 


young Wilks played young Clifford. This ver- 
sion was only represented once. 

It appears to have Iwen a long time before 
any attempt was made to revive these two 
plays in any shape whatever. In 1818 Edmund 
Kean appeared at Drury Lane Theatre as 
• Richard Duke of York, in a play with that 
title. This version was by Mr. Merivale, the 
grandfather of Mr. Herman Merivale, the dra- 
matist, and seems to have attained greater suc- 
cess on the stage than any previous ;ida])tation 
of Shakespeare’s Henry VI. The first act is 
chiefly token from I. Henry VI. The rest of 
the play is mainly tiiken from 11. Henry VI.. 
with two or three scenes from III, Henry VI. 
in the last act, which ends with the death of 
the Duke of York. Of course it was iiecessaiy 
to amplify the principal diameter to make it 
woith the while of the great tragedian to un- 
dertake it; and this has been done, very toste- 
fully and ingeniously, by the insertion of some 
well-chosen passages from other Elizabethan 
dramatists, principally from Chapman; no 
other play of Sliakespeai'e’s being put under 
contribution. In the preface to the jmblislied 
edition of this play Mr. Merivale, in very 
temperate language, joins issue witli some of 
his critics whose conflicting opinions were cer- 
tainly difficult to reconcile; one of these in- 
genious gentlemen, finding fault with the com- 
piler for nuKleniizing Shakespeare, selected 
as “his favourite ])ass.*ige vi the originaV^ the 
short scene betw'eeii York and Ilutland, intfc- 
dueed wdth great jirojiriety, fixmi a dramatic 
}K)int of view, before the murder of Rutland; 
that being one of the very few passages written 
by Mr. Merivale himself! It wouhl appear 
from this that the knowledge of Shake.sj:>eare, 
possessed by the critics of that day, Wiis neither 
as wSde nor as deep iis it is now. Biirry Corn- 
wall, in his Life of Edmund Kean^ says (vol. 
ii. p. 178): “Kean produced some striking.' 
effects in the part of Hichaixl, and always spoke 
of it in terms of high culogiuin.” The cast of 
“Richard Duke of York” included, among 
other well-known names, Wallack as Young 
Clifford; T. P. Cooke as Buckingham; Munden 
as Jack Cade; and Mrs. Glover as Margaret 

1 The work was published by Moxon in 1835. 
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of Anjou. I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Herman Merivale for the loan of his copy 
of this play, which contains numerous MS. 
alterations and additions in the handwriting of 
his grandfather; the title-page is dated 1817, 
and the preface refers to various features in the 
representation of the play and to the criticisms* 
thereon. Mr. Herman Merivale informs me, , 
in a letter, that the play was lirst represented ■ 
in 1816, so that the date 1818 given in the | 
Life of Kean above refeired to, must, if cor- i 
rect, refer to a revival of the play, not to its j 
first production. The only other occasion on ’ 
which any version of Henry VI. hfis been \ 
represented, as far as 1 can discover, was at 
the Surrey Theatre in 1863, when, under the ; 
management of Mr. Anderson, a version of i 
I. Henry VI. was presented, called The Wars ' 
of the Hoses, and was ])layed some thirty or i 
forty nights. Mr. Anderson himself doubled 1 
the part of the Duke of York and Jack (’ade. | 
In the letter, in which he kindly gives me this 
information, he adds that “ unfortunately the 
MS. with all books and ]mpers were destroy e<l 
when the theatre was burnt down in the year 
1864.” 

Whether any manager will think it worth 
his wliilc to revive any one of the above-men- 
tioned versions of these plays, or to give a 
representation of any one of the Three Parts 
of Henry VX. as Shakespeare revised them, 
is very doubtful. The number of characters 
iifbrodiiced, the violent changes of scene, the 
confused mass of incidents, aiul the necessary 
division of interest among the cliaracters, all 
tend to make the effective rejiresentation of 
these plays on the stage very dilficiilt. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

In speaking of these two plays it is evident, 
from what has been* said above as to their 
authorship, that one cannot treat them, any 
more, than I. Henry VI., as being Sliakespearc’s 
own work. I cannot pretend to follow those 
who venture to portion out the lines of these 
plays between their different authora. For 
the purposes of criticism it is quite sufficient 
to accept the iulditional i)assages in F. 1 as j 
being virtually the work of Shakespeare, whe- j 
ther Marlowe assisted him or not in the re- | 


vision. For what he chose to leave of the old 
plays in Ae revised editions 4i them he is 
responsible, as far as his taste as a poet aiijd 
his judgment as a dramatist ai*e concerned. 
Most critics do not hesitate to prefer these 
two plays, II. Henry VI. and III. Henry VI., 
to I. Henry VI.; and there is no doubt that 
they contain many more passages of merit 
both from a i)oetical and dramatic point of 
view; but the nature of their subject prevents 
them being as syijipathetic as I. Henry VI. 
Indeed, hacjfthe same amount of talent and of 
pains been bestowed upon the latter, it would 
have more than held its own with the Parts 
founded upon Tin* Contention and The True 
Tragedy. But we may take it that not only 
w'fis the original play, froifi which Shakespeare 
workeil in the case of J. Hcsniy VI., of inferior 
merit to those fioin wdiich he adapted the two 
other J\'irts, but also that he bestowed less 
care npoji the First Part than on the Second 
and Thinf; and, probably, that he hafl not, at 
I the time he prepared the former for the stage, 

, made nnich progress in bis art Otherwise, 

! the play, which tells the story of Talbotts 
j glorious victories and heroic dea.*^, of Joan of 
I Arc’s noble enthusiasm for her country, and 
I of her cruel end, would have taken a much 
firmer hold upon our sympathies than these 
. two somewhat monotonous records of grasping 
, ambition, mean treachery, and bloodthirsty 
: cruelty. For, after all, when we come, fresh 
from a oiii eful reading of them, to look back 
uj)on these two plays,,wdtU what characters, 
j crowded as they are with many and various 
j iiidiviVluiilities, can we sympathize? Scarcely 
with the ambitious and disingenuous York; 
or with Warwick, brave though he be, yet 
nev?r sotting his heart upon anything else but 
his own selfish ends, changings his allegiance 
with as little scruple as he changes his armoiu:, 
w'honever it suits his purpose; hardly with 
i the uncles, wrangling over their royal nephew; 

or with Edward IV., young, brave, and hand- 
I some as he is, but sensual, and only less cruel 
I because more indolent than his scheming, vul- 
pine brother Bichard. We can care little for 
Clarence, who has just enough audacity tqJbNd, 
a traitor, without the coura^i^ to be loyal; 
do our hearts go out gven to Maigaret, loy!^ ';^ 
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and nobly tenacioufi of purpose though she be; hero at all. Margaret might be made the 

for the fiendifh cruelty with ^hi<3h she tri- heroine; but the attempts, clever as they arc, 

umphs over her enemy, York, almost justifieR that have been made to invest one of the male 

tfie abuse which is heajfied upon her. Elenry cbai‘acters with paramount interest, have al- 

alone stands out, among the crowd of grasp- most inevitiibly failed, 
ing, intriguing, and cruel men-slayers which ' It may seem a strange thing to say, but 
surround him, gentle, merciful, thinking of Ahere is nothing more i>athetic in these two 
others rather than of himself, shiinking with plays—except, perhaps, the beautiful episode of 
horror from severity even to those who had the father and son, III. Henry VI. ii. 5. - 

deserved it; with a heart that bleeds for his than the absence of one character, whom we 

country’s misfortunes, that is not only wrung should certainly have expected to have seen 

with grief at the death of some frimid of noble taking a prominent part in the stirring iiuii- 

birth, hut overflows with pity at tlie sorrows dents of those times. I mean Katharine, tl)e 

of the poorest of his unhappy subjects. Yet young and happy bride of Henry V., so soon 

Henry lacks those qualities which rarely, if left a widow, with nothing but lier infant 

ever, coexist with such a character; he has child to comfort her. One remembers the 

neither resolution nor vigour to cope with the bright scene of her courtship by Henry 

crowdof unscrupulous foes around him. Timid (Henry V. iict v. scene 2); one reads of the 

by nature, and morbidly avci-se to everything enthnsijism and delight with which she was 

that wears the slightest appearance of cruelty, welcomed by the peo])Je of Jilnglaiui as the 

he yields when he should resist, entreats when Injautiful young bride of their genuinely be- 

he should command, and laments the crimes loved king; one pictures the exultant pride 

that he ought to punish. Among the minor with which, directly she was well enough to 

characters, Humphrey of Gloucester stands out, travel, she hiistened to France to show her 
porliaps,asthemost prominent; we are intended husband their infant child, and the joyous 

to admire hitj^but the finger-post which ])oiiits days of festivity pa.ssed there: then comes the 

to his supflosed good qualities is rather too sudilen death of King Hemy in the pride of 

obtrusive; and we feel that, in all the cdoquciit life, and the fair promise of happiness is 

sjKjeches he makes on behalf of his king, lie blightetl for ever. Fur tlic first two years 

says one word for his soveieign and three for Katharine seems to liave held Iier jiroper 

himself. Nor onn we quite get over his conduct place as mother of the young king ; hut when 

to his duchess; having rais<yl her from some- the child w;w only three yeai-s old the mother 

thing worse than, an insignificant position to was deposed, and Dame Alice Bottdler wiii 

that of his wife, we feel that he might be a little appointed as goveniess of the infant numarch. 

more indulgent to her ambition, which is not The hisb»ry of the young queen-dowagiiv’s dis- 

altogether selfish; and that, in the hour tif lier grace is shrouded in mystery; probably her 

humiliation, he might sympathize with her attachment to Owen Tudor, whom she suhse- 

more and preach to her less. Indeed, his con- quently married, wiis thus early discovered, 

duct, after her performance of her paihful fhit from an historical as well as from a dra- 

aiid degrading penance, almost prepares ns mati(? point of view her complete elFacomont 

for his own fate as an act of poetic justice, is to be much regretted. The wliole face of 

Figures that, for the moment, attract our English history might luive been change<l, if 

sympathy and touch our hearts, like those of Katharine could have taken and held the 

the young Rutland, or of Edward Prince of position which, of right, belonged to her. 

Wales, or of Lady Grey, flit across the crowded She had the enormous a.d vantage «)f her dead 

scene, and are gone almost before we have husband’s name to conjure by, and what an 

time admire them. It was inevitable, per- advantage it was we learn from the Hpeccli 

haps, from the nature of the subject, that the of Clifford to Jack Cade’s followers. Only || 

interest should b|^ dissipated among so many give to this queen-inotlier half the energy and 

characters, that neither |}]ay seems to have any decision of character which Margaret had, and 
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what might she not have achieved for her 
son’s cause t Margaret did much; but it must 
be remembered that she always laboured 
under the great and insuperable disadvantage 
of being connected, in the public mind, with 
the disgniceful cession of English territory to 
France. Katharine hatl come jis a foieigner in» 
deed, but also as a beautiful messenger of 2 >eace 
to England, and a guarantee of her husband’s 
succession to the fair land of France. If, i ndeed, 
her m^salliaiice wjis the sole reason for her 
being entirely exchnlcd from taking any part 
iii the care ai\d education of her own child, 
what more striking anomaly c;in there be, 
than this relentless enforcement of the decrees 
of conventional etupiette, in a society which 
held human lift) in less respect than was ever 
the cose in any civilized community; in an age 
when ferocious cruelty was the rule rather 
than the exception? But Katharine had her 
revenge: if, unwilling to mix herself with 
tlie intngiies of her i)roiul and unscrupulous 
br(»thers-in-law, she sought refuge from the 
turmoil of the life around her in a simple 
marriage of alfectioii, she became the direct 
ancestress of one of the most powerful race 
of luoiiarchs that ever siit on the English 
throne. 

But to return to our main subject; ilie merit, 
literary and dramatic, of these plays is no 
doubt considerable ; and, allowing for the in- 
herent difficulty of dealing with events so 
i%ried and characters so numerous, it must be 
confcsseil that the authors have exhibited 
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gre;it variety and power. As* acted ditoiias, 
the Secoild aUd Third Pai’ts^f Henry Yi. 
could never very much impress a modem 
audience. But, if we can only get over tfie 
horrid atmosphere of bloodshed which per- 
vades these plays, tliey are capable of Wording 
great pleasure to the reader. There is mudi 
study of character in them ; and there are de- 
tached scenes which are very dramatic. As 
for the humorous portion, that which treats of 
Jack Cade’s rebellion, many of the critics seem 
inclined think that the existence of these 
scenes in tne older {days points to Shakespeare 
having had a hand in their composition. For 
my part, except in that very characteristic 
contempt for the morality of King Mob, which 
Shakeaiieare never losea the opportunity of 
accentuating, 1 confess tliat I cannot see any- 
thing in the Jack Cade scenes that might not 
have been written by almost any one of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries. Let any reader take 
up either^)f the Paiiw of Henry IV., or Henry 
V., and he will see bow distinctly superior 
Shakes 2 )eare’s humour is when it is his own; 
or, if it be fairer to compare the humour, such 
as it is, of these plays with S^e of Shake- 
sj)eare’8 undoubtedly early works, \he Comedy 
of Errors, or Two Gentlemen of Verona, will 
suffice. If ShakespeJire’s claim to have been 
|wrt author of The Contention and The True 
Tragedy rests chiefly on the humours of Jack 
Cade and his coijy)aiiy of rebels, we may feel 
ourselves at perfect liberty to believe that he 
had no share in them whatever. 




FirHl Petit . My masten, let ’b Btaorl clniio : my lord protector will come this way by and by.— (Act i. S. 1, S ) 
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ScENK 1. J^idon, i\ r<mn of state in the 
Palace, 

Floy rish of trumpets: t/ien hauthot/s. Enter on 
one side King Henry, Humphrey Duke 
OF Guoster, Salisbury, Warwick, and 
Cardinal Beaufort ; on the others Queen 
Margaret, led in ft?/ Suffolk, York, So- 
merset, and Buckingham, atwL others fol- 
lowing, • 

Euf, As from your high imperiatl majcBty 
I had ill charge at my depart for France, 

As procurator ‘ to your excellence, 

To marry Princess Margaret for your grac%, 
{[So, in the faipous ancient city Tours, 

Jin presence of the Kings of France and Sicil, 
;Th€5, Dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretagne, 
' Alengon, 

J Seven earls, twelve barons, and twenty rev- 
{ erend bishops, ] 

I have perform’d my task, acd was espous’d: 
And humbly now upon my bended knee, lo 
In sight of England and her lordly peei^ 


I Deliver up my title in the queen 12 

! To your most gracious hands, that are the 
substance 

Of that great shadow 1 did repi esent; 

The happiest gift that ever marquess gave, 
The fairest qiicieii that ever king receiv’d. 

King. Suffolk, arise. — Welcome, Queen Mar- 
garet; # 

r can express no kinder sign of love 
Than this kind kias. — O Lord, that lends me 
life, 

Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness! 20 
For thou hast given me, in this beauteous 
face, 

A wd!*ld of earthly blessings to my soul. 

If sympitliy of love unite our thoughts. 

Quee^i. Groat King of England and my gra- 
cious lord, 

The mutual conference that my mind hath 
had, 

By day, by night, waking and in my dreams, 
In' courtly company or at my beads, 

With you, mine alder-liefest* sovereign. 


I Procurator, substitute, proxy. 


- AUler Uf/eitt, <1earr>Ht of all f Anglo-Saxon). 
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ACT 1. Scene 1. 


KING HENBY VL—PART 11. 


Ac/ r. 


Scene 1. 


Makes me the bolder to dilute my king 
With ruder terms, such as my wit affords 80 
And over- joy of heart doth minister. 

Kiiiff. Her sight did ravish; but her grace 
in speech, 

[Her words yclad^ with wisdom’s majesty,] 
Makes me from wondering fjill to weeping 

joys; 

Such is the fulness of my heart’s content. 
Lords, wi til one cheerful voice welcome my love. 
All [Kneel iiiff]. Long live Queen Margai'et, 
England’s liappinesa ! 

Queen. We thank yon all ‘[Flow'isk. 

Suff. My lord protector, so it please your 
grace. 

Here are the ai-ticles of contracted peace 40 
Between our sovereign and the French king 
(Charles, 

For eighteen months concluded by consent. 

(tlo. [rcatZ/i] JmjmmiSi It is agreed between 
the French king Charles, and William de la Pole, 
Marquess of Suffolk, ambassador for Henry King of 
England, — ^that the said Henry shall espouse the 
Lady Margaret, daughter unto Reignier King of 
^Naples, Sicilia, and Jcrrusalem, [and <!rown her 
5 Queen of England ore the thirtieth of May next ensu- 
)ing. ] //m, that the duchy of Anjou and the county 
of Maine shall be released and delivered to the king 
her father”-- [Lets the paper fall. 

King. CTinde, how now ! 

(Jlo. Pardon me, gracious lord; 

Some sudden r|ualm hath struck me at the 
heai't 54 

And dimm’d mine eyes, that I can read no 
further. 

King. Uncle of Winchester, I pray, read on. 
Var. [who has picked up the j)aper, reads\ 
** It is further agreed l>ot\voen them, that the 
duchies of Anjou and Maine shall l)e released and 
delivered over to the king her father; and she sent 
over of tho King of England’s own proper co^t and 
charges, without having any dowry.” 62 

King. They please us well. — Lord mar- 
quess, kneel thou down: 

We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 
And gird thee with the sword. Cousin of 
York, 

We here discharge your gi'ace from being re- 
gent 

I rekid = clad. 
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1’ the parts of France, till term of eighteeh 
months • ^ 

Be full expir’d. — Thanks, uncle Winchester, 
[Gloster, York, Buckingham, Somerset, * I 

Salisbury, and Warwick;] 70 J 

We thank you all for this great favour done. 
In entertainment to my princely (jneen. 

Come, let us in; an<l with all speed provide 
To see her coronation be perform’d. 

[Kveunt King, Queen, and Suffolk. 
Olo. Brave peers of England, pillars of the 
state, 

To you Luke Humphrey must unload his 
grief, - 

Your grief, the common grief of all tlie land. 
What! did my brother Henry spend his youth, 
His valour, coin, and people, in the wars? 
I^Did he so often lodge in open field, so) 

In wintt‘r’8 cold and summer’s parching heat, { 
To conquer France, his true inheritance?] < 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 

To keep by i>olicy what Henry got ? 

Have you youraelves, [^Somerset, Bucking-' 
ham, ') 


Brave York, Salisbury, and victorious War- 5 
wick,] I 

Receiv’d deep scars in France ano^ormandy? 
[ Or hath mine uncle Beaufort and myself, 
With all the learned council of the realm, J 
Stmlied so long, sjit in the council-house 90 i 
Early and late, debating to and fro® ; 

How France aiK^ Frenchmen might be kept/ 
in awe ? } 

And was his highness in his infancy i 

Crowned in Paris in despite of foes?] ; 

And i shall these lal>ours and these honours 
die? 

Shall Henry’s conquest, Bedford’s vigilance, 
Yohr deeds of war, and all our counsel die? 

O j)eers of England, shameful js this league! 
Fatrd this marriage, cancelling your fame, 
[[Blotting your names from books of meno^ry,^ 
Razing the characters of your renown, loi ' 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, ] 
Undoing all, as® all had never been ! 

Oar. Nephew, what means this passionate 
discourse, r. 


> Debating to and /ro, i.e. ilisciuwing the question In 
all its bearings. ^ 3 ^«aas If. 



ACT I. SoAe 1. 


KING HENRY VI.—PART IL 


ACT I t^;ene 1. 


This peroratioft with such circumstance?^ los 
For® France, ’tis ours; and will keep it 
still. ^ 

• Glo. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can; 
But now it is impossible we should: 

Suffolk,# the new-made duke that rules the 
roast, 109 

Hath given the duchies of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor King Reignier, whose large 
style® 

Agrees not with the leanness of his purse. 
iSal, Now, by the death •of Him that died 
for all, % 

These counties were the keys of Normandy: — 
^[[But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant 

< son? 

J War. For grief that they are past recovery: 
^ For, were there hope to conquer them agjiin, 
<My sword should shed hot blood, mine eyes no 
^ tears. 

Anjou and Maine! myself did win them both; 

< Those provinces these arms of min© did con- 

] quer; 120 

S And are the cities, that 1 got with wounds, 

I Deliver’d up again with peaceful words? 

) Mart J)ieu / ] ^ 

York. FoiilMiffolk’sduke,inayhe be suffocate, 
That dims the honour of this w'arlike isle ! 
France should have torn and rent my very 
heart, 

Before I would have yielded to this league. 

1 never read but England’s kings have had 
liarge sums of gold and d<fwries with their 
'wives; * 

And our King Henry gives away his own, 130 
To match wu’th her that brings no vantages. 

Glo. A proper jest, and never heard before, 
That Suffolk should demand a whole fifteenth 
For costs and charges in transporting her k 
She should have stay’d in France and starv’d 
in France,* 

Before — 

rftr. My Lord of Gloster, now ye grow too 
hot: 

It was the pleasure of my Isrd the king. 

Olo. My Loixl of Winchester, I know your 
mind; 

________ 

1 CireuvMtance. cfrcumstantlal details. 
•jP'o»*=a8 for 

* Large ttylfi.e. long Hat of titles. 


’Tis not my speeches that you do niislike, uo 
But ’t is my preseneexthat doth trouble ye. 

C Rancour will out: proud prelate, in thy face 
I see thy fury: if f longer stay, / 

We shall begin our ancient bickerings. — ] 
Loixlings* farewell; and sfiy, wdieii 1 am gone, 
J prophesied — France will be lost ere long. 

[Exit. 

Car. So, there goes our protector in a rjige. 
’Tis known to you he is mine enemy; 

Nay, more, an enemy unto you all ; 

And no great friend, 1 fear me, to the king. 

[ Consider, lords, he is the next of blooil, 161 ' 
And heir apparent to the English crown; ) 
Had Henry got an empire by his n)arviage, v 
And all the wealthy kingdoms of the west, t 
There ’s r(‘;ison h(‘ should be displcfis’d at it. 
Look to it, lords; let not his smoothing^ words 
Bewitch your hearts; be wise mid circum- 
spect. 

What though the common j)eople favour him. 
Calling him “Ifunqihrey, the good Duke of 
Gloster,” 

Q Clapping their hands, and ci’ying with loiidj 

voice, l6oj 

“ Jesu maintain your royal excellence!” ^ 

With “God preserve tlie good Duke Hum-J 
phrey ! ’’ ] ' 

I fear me, lords, for all tliis flattering gloss,® 

He will be found a dangerous protector. 

Ihwk. Why shouhl he, then, protect our 
sovereign, 

He being of age to govern of himself? - # 

1 Cousin of Somerset, join you with me, 

And all together, witli the Duke of Suffolk, 
We’ll quickly hoisc'^ Duke Humphrey from 
his seat. 

Car. This weighty business will not brook 
delay; 170 

I’ll t# the Duke of Suffolk presently. [E.mt. 
SoM. Cousin of Buckingham, though Hum- 
phrey’s ])ride 

And greatness of his place he grief to us, 

' Yet let us watch the liauglity cardinal: 

• His insolence is more intolerable 
Than all the princes in the land beside: 

If Gloster be displac’d, he’ll be protector. 

* Lordings ^ Smoothing^ flattering. 

• Flattering gloss = "Bpecious appearance given him by 
flattery." * Hoise^ overthrow; literally, heave. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


KING HENBY VL~PAKT II. 


ACT Scene 1. 


B'lick, Thou or I, Somerset, will be protector, 
Despite Duke Humphrey or the cardinal. 

[Bxmnt Buckingham and ISomerset, 
Sal. Pride ‘ went before, ambition'^ follows 
him. 180 

While these do labour for their own prefer- 
ment, . 

Behoves it us to labour for the rerilin. 

ILi never saw but Humphrey ]Juke of (duster | 
^ Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 
jOft have I seen the haughty cardinal — 

More like a soldier than a man o’ the church, 

As stout and proud as he were lord of all — 
Swear like a ruffian, and demean^ himself 
Unlike the ruler of a commonweal. — 

Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age, loo 
Thy deeds, thy [>liiinness, and thy housekoep- 

ing,* 

Hath won the greatest favour of the commons. 
Excepting none but good Duke Humphrey: — 

I And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 

In bringing tliem to civil discipline; 

Thy late exploits <lone in the heart of France, 
When thou wert regent for our sovereign, 
^Have maile thee fear’d and honour’d of the 
IXKjple:— ] I 

Join we together, for the public good, 

In what we can, to bridle and sup])reas 200 
Tlie pride of Suffolk and the cardinal, 

With Somerset’s and Buckingham’s ambition; 
And, Jis we may, cherish Duke Humphrey’s i 
deeds, ^ i 

While they do tend the profit of the laml. 

War. So Gotl help Wjirwick, as lie loves the 
land, 

And common profit of his country ! I 

York. [As'ide\ And so says York, for he hath j 
greatest cause. l 

Sal. Then let’s away, and look unto the | 
main.* %• | 

[ War. Unto the main ! 0 father, Maine is 
lost; 

That Maine which by main foi*ce Warwick did 
win, 210 I 

And would have kept so long as breath d id last ! * 


* Pride, i.e. the cardinal. Sec lino 201, below. 

3 Ambitwn, i.e. BuvkiAghnni and Somerset. See line 
202, below. 

* Demean, behave. * Ilaueekeeping, hospitality. 

< The main, the chief point (i e. the safety of the realm). 
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Main chance, father, you mean^; but I* meant > 
Maina^ • ^ 2 ( 8 ^ 

Which 1 will win from France, or else be slain.] { 
\^Kxmnt Warwick and Salisbury. 
York. Anjou and Maine are given to the 
French; 

Paris is lost; the state of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle* point now they are gone: 
Suffolk concluded on^ the articles. 

The peers agreed, and Henry was well pleas’d 
To change two dukedoms for a duke’s fair 
daughter. * 219 

I cannot blfimc them all: what is’t to them? 

Q ’Tis thine* they giveaway, and not their own . } 
Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their 
pillage, 5 

And purcb.'ise friends, an^ give to courtezans, \ 
Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone; 
While as* the silly^* owner of the goods ‘ I 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapless > 
hands ^ 

And shakes his head and trembling firt».nds' 
aloof, 

While all is shar’d and all is home away, ; 
lleady to starve, and dare not touch his own: ; 
So York must sit, and fret, >^nd bite his’ 
tongue, 230^^ 

While his own landsai'e l)argain’d for and sold.]' 
Meihinks the realms of England, France, and 
Ireland 

Bear that proportion to my flesh and blood 
As did the fatfil brand Althaea burn’d 
Unto the ]>rince’s* heart of Calydon.^^ 

Qj\njou and Maine both' given \mto the? 
French ! • 

(’old jjews for me, for I had hope of France, 
Even fis I liave of fertile England’s soil. 

A day will come when York shall claim his 
I.OWII; .,289 

And therefore I will take the Nevils’ parts, 
And make a show of love t 6 proud Duke 
Humphrey, 

And, when I spy advantage, claim the croVn, 
For that ’s the golden mark I seek tc?hit: 

« Tickle, ticklish 

^ Concluded on. Anally arranged, settled. 

3 Tiff thine; he ia addressing liimself here. 

® While as ---while. * 

10 SiUy, poor; used as a term of pity, not of contempt 
u The pnnee'e heart of Calydoiu i.e. the heart of the 
prince of Galydon. * 
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ACT I. 8a 


KING HENBY VL-PABT IL 


ACT I. 8oeue 2. 


{Nor shall proud Lancaster iisurp my right, 

^ Nor hold the sceptre in his childish fist, 246 
; Nor wear the diadem upon hisdiead, 

; Whose church-like humour^ fits not for a 
' crown.] 

Then, York, be still awhile, till time do seiwe: 
Watch thou and wake, when others be asleep, 
To pry into the secrets of the state; 250 

Till Henry, surfeiting in joys of love, 

With his new bride and England’s dear-bought 
queen, 

And Humphrey with the^peers be falPn at 
jars;* 

Then will 1 raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be per- 
fum’d; 

And in my standard bear the arms of York, 
To grapple with the house of Lanciister; 

And, force perforce,^ I’ll make him yield the 
crown. 

Whoso bookish rule hath pull’d fair England 
down. [Exit, 

ScKNHi IT. Lomion, A room in the Duke of 
house. 

Enter vaster and his icife Eleanor. 

J Duck. QWhy droops my lord, like over- 
? rijjen’d corn, 

•Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load?] 
Why doth the great Duke Humphrey knit his 
brows, • 

As frowning at tli^ favours of the world? 
Why are thine eyes fixjd to the sullen earth. 
Gazing on that which seems to dim tliy sight? 
What seest thou there ? King Henry’s didllem. 
Enchas’d with all the honours of the world? 

If so, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 

Until thy head be circled with the same. * lo 
CPut forth thy hand, reach at the glorious 
gold:— 

'Wliat, is ’t too short? I’ll lengthen it with mine; 
{And, having both together heav’d it up, 
{We’ll both together lift our heads to heaven, 

^ And never more abase our slight so low 
(As to vouchsafe one glance unto the ground.] 

^ 

1 Humour, disposition. 

> FalVn at jars, fallen into a qnarreL 
'' sjPoreaper/aressby very force. 

VOL. II. # _ 


Glo. O Nell, sweet Nell, if thou dost love 
thy lord. 

Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts ! 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
Against my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 
Be my last breathing in this mortal world ! 2 i 



Dueh. Why droops my lord?— (Act 1. 2. 1.) 


i My troublous dream this night doth make me 
sad. 

Dueh. Whatdream’d my lord? tell me, and 
I ’ll requite it 

;• With sweet rehearsal of my morning’s dream. 
! Glo. Methought this staff, mine office- 
badge in court, 

Was broke in twain; by whom I have forgot, 
But, as I think, ’t was by the cardinal; 

And on the pieces of the broken wand 
189 30 



ACT 1. Scene 2. 


KING HENRY VI.— PART IL 


Were plac’d the heads of Edmund Duke of 
Somerset, 29 

And William de la Pole, first duke of Suffolk. 
This was my dream: what it doth bode, God 
knows. 

Duch. Tut, this was nothing but an argu- 
ment^ 

That he that breaks a stick of Gloster’s grovtf 
Shall lose his head for his presumption. 

;['But list to me, my Humphrey, my sweet 
\ duke: 

; Methought I sat in seat of majesty 
J In the cathedral church of Westminster, 

! And in that chair where kings and queens are 
V crown’d; 

\ 'Chere Henry and Dame Margaret kneel’d to 
^ me, 

And on my head did set the diadem. 40 

67 o. Nay, Eleanor, then must I chide out- 
I'ight: 

Presumptuous dame, ill-nurtur’<l‘-* Eleanor, 

Art thou not second woman in the realm, 

And the protector’s wife, belov’d of him'? 

Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command, 
Above the reach or compass of thy thought? 
And wilt thou still be hammering* treachery. 
To tumble down thy husband and thyself 
From top of honour to disgrace’s feet? 

Away from me, and let me hear no«niore ! 60 
Duch. What, what, my lord! are you so 
choleric 

With Fjleanor, for telling but her dream? 

Next time I ’ll keep my dreams unto myself, 
Xnd not bo check’d.* 

Ulo, Nay, be not angry; I am pleas’d again.]] 
Enter Messenger. 

Mess. My lord protector, ’t is his highness’ 
pleasure 

You do prepare to ride unto Saint Alban’s, 
Where as* the king and queen do mean to 
hawk. 

Glo. I go. — Come, Nell, — thou ’It ride with 
us, I ’m sure ? 

Duck. Yes, my good lord. I’ll follow pre- c 
sently. [Exeunt Gloster and Messenger. 
Follow I must; I cannot go before, 6 i 

1 Argument's, sign in proof. 

* Ill-nurtu/d, Ill-educated. 3 Hammering, forging. 

* Check'd, rebuked. * Where ae, where. 


* Adi;!. Scene 2. 
r • 

While Gloster bears this base and humble 
mind. . /a 

Were I afmait; a duke, and ne»t of blood, 

I would remove these tedious stumbling-blocl^ 
And smooth my way upon their headless 
necks, ^ 

Being but a woman, I will not be slack 
To play my part in Fortune’s pageant.^ — 
Where are you there? Sir John! nay, fear 
not, man. 

We are alone; here ’s none but thee and I. 
Miter Hume. 

Hnme. tS^esus preserve your royal majesty! 
Duck. What say ’fit thou? majesty! I am 
but grace.^ 7 i 

Hunie. But, by the grace of God, and Hume’s 
advice, 

Your grace’s title shall be multiplied. 

Duck. What say’st thou, man? hast thou as 
yet conferr’d 

With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch, 
With Ro^r Bolingbroke, the conjurer? 

And will they undertake to do me good? 
Hwm. This they have promised, — to show 
your highness 

A spirit rais’d from depth of under-ground, 
That shall make answer to such questions so 
As by your grace shall be propounded him. 
Duck. It is enough; I’ll think upon the 
questions: 

When from St. Alban’s we do make return. 
We’ll see these things effected to the full. 
Here, Hume, take this rew^ard ; make meri-y, 
man, 

With thy confederates in this weighty cause. 

[Exit. 

Hume. Hume must make merry with the 
duchess’ gold; 

Majrry, and shall. now, Sir John 

Hume ! t 

Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum *.3 
The business asketh silent secrecy. 90 

Dame Eleanor gives gold to bring the witch: 
Gold cannot come amiss, were she a devil. 

Yet have I gold rfies from another coast:— 

I dare not say, from the rich cardinal 

3 Pageant, here a trisyllable. 

' But grace, i.e. but <.«dacheB8. 
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ACT 1 Sohw i. 


KING HENRY VI.-~PART II. 


ACT I. Boeue a. 


And from thft great and new-made Duke of 
. Suffolk; • ^ ^ w 

<cyet I do finfl it so; for, to be plain, 

;They, knowing Dame Eleanor’s aspiring hu- 
J .mour, 

5 Have lured me to uinlermine the duchess, 
^And buz these conjurations in her brain. 

5 They say “A cr^ty knave does need no 
> broker;” lOO 

5 Yet am I Suffolk and the cardinal’s broker. 
;Hume, if you take not heed, you shall go near 
) To call them both a pair of crafty knaves. ^ 
Well, so it stands; and thus, I fea'^ at last 
Hume’s knavery will be the duchess’ wrack, 
And lier attainture^ will be Humphrey’s fall: 
Sort‘d how it will, I shall have gold for all. 

[Rvit. 

Scene III. Lotidon. A hall in the Palace. 

Enter three or four Petitioners.^ Peter, the 
Armottren^s man, being one. 

First Petit. My masters, let ’s stand close ; 
my lonl protector will come this way by and 
by, and then we may deliver our supplications 
in the quilL^ 

^^ec. Petit. Marry, the Lord protect him, for 
he ’s a gooct man ! Jean bless him! 

Enter Suffolk a)id Queen. 

First Petit. Here a* comes, methinks, and 
the queen with him. I ’ll be the first, sure. 

iSec. Petit. Come back, fool? this is the Duke 
of Suffolk, and not my lord protector. lo 

Suf. How now, fellcijiv ! wouldst any thing 
with me? 

First Petit. I pray, my lord, {xirdon me ; I 
took ye for my lord protector. 

Queen. For my Lord Protector ! Are ypur 
supplications to his lordship? Let me see 
them: — what io thine? 

[ FHrst Petit. Mine is, an ’t please your grace, 
agaihst John Goodman, my lord cardinal’s 
man, for keeping my house, and lands, and 
wife and all, from me. , 2i 

Thy wife too! that’s some wrong, 
indeed. What’s yours? What’s here? \Ileads\ 

I Her attainture, i.e. her being attainted, or impeached 
for treason. 3 Sort, turn out, befall. 

^ In the quill, i.e. iA body. 


** Against the Duke of Suffolk, for enclosing the 
commons of Melford.*’ How now, sir knave ! 

JSec. Petit. Alas, sir, 1 am but a poor peti- 
tioner of* our whole township. ] 

Peter. {^Giving his petition] Against my 
master, Thomas Horner, for saying that the 
Duke of York was rightful heir to the crown. 

Queen. What say’st thou ? did the Duke of 
York say he was rightful heir to the crown? 

Peter. That my master was? no, forsooth: 
my master said that he was, and that the king 
was an usurper. 

Svf. Who is there? [Enter Take 

this fellow ill, and send for bis master with 
a pursuivant* presently:* We ’ll hear more of 
your matter before the king. 

[Exit Servant with Peter. 

Queen. And as for you, that love to be pro- 
tected 40 

Under the wings of our protector’s grace. 
Begin your suits anew, and sue to him. 

[Tears the supplications. 
Away, Irnse cullioiis!^ — Suffolk, let them go. 

AH. (*ome, let’s be gone. [Exeunt. 

Queen. My Lord of Suffolk, say, is this the 
guise, 

Is this the fashion in the court of England ? 

Is this the government of Britain’s isle, 

And this the royalty of Albion’s king?] 

What, shall King Heniy be a pupil still. 
Under the surly Gloster’s governance? 60 
Am la (pieeii in title and in style, 

And must be made a subject to a duke? ^ 
Q I tell tliee, Pole, when in the city Tours 
Thou raii’st a tilt in honour of my love 
And stol’st away the ladies’ hearts of France, 

I thought King Henry had resembled thee 
In courage, courtshij),* and projiortion:® / 
But all his mind is bent to holiness, ; 

To in^iber Ave-Maries on his beads: l 

His champions are the propliets <aiid apostles;^ 
His weapons lioly saws of sacreid writ; 

His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of candniz’d saints. 

• I would the college of the cardinals 


* 0/=sfor. 

< Pursuivant, aii officer of state who exectiies warrants. 

* Presently, Immediately. 

7 Cullions. wretches; a teim of contempt. 

* Courtship, courtliness. » Proportion, shape, form. 
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ACT Scone 8. 


tWould choose him pope, and carry him to 
r Home, 66 

{And set the triple crown upon his head: 

^That were a state tit for his holineas. ] 

^uf. Madam, be patient:^ as I was cause 
Your highness came to England, so will 1 
In England work your grace’s full content. 
Queen. Besides the haught protector, have 
we Beaufort 7i 

The imperious churchman, Somerset, Buck- 
ingham, i 

And grumbling York; and not the least of 
these 

But can do more in England than the king. 

Suf. And he of these that can do most of all 
Cannot do more in England than the Nevils: 
Salisbury and Warwick are no simple peers. 
Qmen. Not all these lords do vex me half 
so much I 

As thf'it ])roud dame, the lord protector’s wife. | 
She sweeps it through the court with tn>ops ' 
of ladi('s, so • 

More like an empress than Duke Humphrey’s j 
wife: 

Strangers in court do take her for the queen* 
She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 

And ill her heart she scorns our jioverty: 

Sliall I not live to be aveng’d on her? 

J|[ Contemptuous base-born callat® as she is, 

She vaunted ’morigst her minions t’other 
day. 

The very train of her worst wearing gown 
j^Vas better worth than all my father’s lands. 
Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daugh- 
ter. ] 90 

Sxif. Madam, myself have lim’d ^ a bush for 
her, 

And plac’d a quire of such enticing birds. 

That she will light to listen to their lays, 

And never mount to trouble you again.^ 

So, let her rest: and, madam, list to me. 

For I am bold to counsel you in this. 

Although we fancy not the cardinal, 

Yet must we join with him and with the lords. 
Till we have brought Duke Humphrey in dis- 
grace. 

As for the Duke of York,— this late complaint 


1 Patient, here a triayllable. 
s Cattat, strumpet 
Litrid, smeared with bird-Ume. 
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Will make but little for his beiietit. loi 

So, one by one, we ’B weed them all at last, . 

And you yourlelf shall steer thft» happy helin. 

Sound a sennet. Enter King Henry, York, 
and Somerset, conversing with him; Duke 
and Duchess of Gloster, Cardinal Beau- 
fort, Buckingham, Salisbury, and War- 
wick. 

King. For my i)art, noble lords, I care not 
which; 

Or Somerset or York, all ’s one to me. 

York. IJ York have ill demean’d^ himself 
in France, 

Then let him be denay’d® the regen tship. 

So7n. If Somerset be unworthy of the place. 

Let York be regent; I will yield to him. 

War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea 
or no, 110 

Dispute not that: York is the worthier. 

Car. Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters 
speak. 

War. The cardinal ’s not my better in the 
field. 

But'k. All in this presence are thy betters, 
Warwick, 

War. Warwick may live to be the best of all. 
Sal. Peace, son! — and show some reason, 
Buckingham, 

Why Somerset should be preferid in this. 
Queen. Because the king, forsootli, will have 
it so. 

GIo. Madam, the king is old enough him- 
self •- 

To give his censure:^ these are no women’s 
■ matters. 120 

Queen. If he be old enough, what needs your 
grace 

To, be j)rotector of his excellence? 

Olo. Madam, 1 am protector of the realm; 

And, at his pleasure, will resign my place. 
Suf. Resign it, then, and leave thine inso- 
lence. ^ 

Since thou wert king, — as who is king but 
thou? — 

Tlie commonwealth hath daily run to wrack; 

The Dauphin bath prevail’d l^yond the seas ; 


* Demeaned, behaved. « Denay*d, denied. 

* Centuft, opliAbn. 



ACT I. Scene 3. 


KING HKNBY VL— PART II. 


ACT I. Scene 3. 


all the peers and nobles of the realm 
Have been as bondmen to thy%ovAeignty. 

, Car, The commons hast thou rack’d,' the 
clergy’s bags I3i 

Are lai]|]c and lean with thy extortions. 

Som, Thy sumptuous buildings and thy 
wife’s attire 

Have coat a mass of public treasury.^ 

Buck Tliy cruelty in execution 
Upon offenders hath exceeded law, 

And left thee to the merc36 of the law- 

Queen, Thy sale of offices and ^ towns in 
France — 

If they were known, as the suspect® is great — 
Would make thee quickly hop without thy 
head. 

[Exit Gloater, *The Queen drops her fan, 
[To the Ducli/eaa] Give me my fan: what, 
minion! can ye not? i4i 

gives the Duchess a box on the ear, 
I cry you mercy, madam; was it you ? 

Duch, Was’t I! yea, I it was, proud French- 
woman : 

5 [Could I come near your beauty with my 
[ nails, 

^ I ’]<! set my ten commandments^ in your face.] 

King, Sweet aunt, be quiet; *twas figainst 

her will. 

Ikvch, Against her will ! good king, look 
to ’t ill time; 

She’ll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a 
baby: • 

)[ Though in this place most master® wear® no 
i breeches, ] , 

She shall not strike Dame Eleanor unre- 
veng’d. * 150 

[Exit, 

Buck Lord cardinal, I will fallow Eleaqor, 
And listen after ^ Humphrey, how he pro- 
ceeds: * 

She’s tickled® now; her fury needs no 
•spurs, 

She ’ll gallop fast enough to her destruction. 

, [Exit, 

1 Ra^’d, oppressed with exactions. 

s Treastiry, treasure. s Suspect, suspicion. 

* My te.i commandments, my ten fingers^ a cant phrase. 

s Most master, one who is most master, i.e. the queen. 

< ITearpSnlperson singular, subjunctive mood. 

’ Listen after, gain ^formation about 

• Tickled, irritated. • . 


Re-enter Qlost^, *' 

^Qlo, Now, lords, my choler being over-', 
blown 

With walking once about the quadrangle, 

1 come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 

“As for your spiteful false objections, ;• 

Pi’ove them, and I lie open to the law: 
iBut God in mercy so deal with iiiy soul, 

As I in duty love my king and countiy! 

But, to the matter that we have in hand: — ( 
I say, my sovereign, York is meetest® man } 
To be your regent in the realm of France. J 
A<uf. Before we make election, give me< 
leave 

To show some rejifjon, of no little force, ^ 
That York is moat unmeet^® of any man. J 
York I ’ll tell thee, Suffolk, why I am un- ’ 
meet: ; 

First, for" I cannot flatter thee in pride; J 
Next, if T be appointed for the place, 170J 
My Lord of Somerset will keep mo here, < 
Without discliaige," money, or furniture,'® J 

Till France be won intoth(i Dauphin’s hands: J 
Liist time I danc’d attendance on his will ^ 
Till Paris was besieg’d, famish’d, and lost. ^ 

War, That can I witness; and a fouler fact'^J 
Did never traitor in the land commit. > 

Buf. Peace, headsl-rong Wai'wick I f 

Wa?\ Image of pride, why should I hold^ 
my peace?] 5 

Enter ServatUs of Huff olk^ bringing in Horne^ 
the Armourer^ and his man Peter. 

Huf, Because here is a man accus’d of trea- 
son: 180 

Pray God the Duke of York excuse himself! 
York, Doth any one accuse York for a 
fyaitor? 

King, What mean’st thou, Suffolk? tell me, 
what are these ? 

Huf, Please it your majesty, this is the 
man 

• That doth accuse his master of high treason: 
His words were these, — Bichard Duke of 
York 

* Meetest, i.e. the Attest. 

Unmeet, uiiAt. n For, because. 

IS JHsekarge; the meaning is doubtful. See note 
1* Furniture, equipment. Fact, deed. 
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Was rightful heir unto the English crown, 187 
And that your majesty was an usurper. 

KiTig, Say, man, were these thy words? 

If or. An ’t shall please your majesty, I 
never said nor thought any such matter: God is 
my witness, I am falsely accus’d by the villain. 

Pet, By these ten bones,^ my lords, he dicf 
speak them to me in the garret one night, tia 
we were scouring my Lord of York’s armour. 

York, Base dunghill villain and mechanical,^ 


111 have thy head for this thy traitor’s 
speeclf. — * • 

I do beseech your royal majesty, , 

Let him have all the rigour of the law. 190 
Hot, Alas, niy lord, hang me, if, ever I 
spake the words. My accuser is my ’prentice ; 
and when I did correct him for his fault the 
other day, he did vow upon his knees he 
would be even with me : I have good witness 
of this: therefore I beseech your majesty, do 



Spir, Ask what thou wilt That I had eaid and done !-<Act 1. 4. 81.) 


not cast away an honest man for a villain's 
accusation. 

King. U ncle, what shall we say to this in law? 

0 *lo. This dooni,^ my lord, if [ may judge; 
Let Somerset be regent o’er the Freiiclj, 
Because in York this breeds suspicion : 210 

And let these have a day appointed them 
For single combat in convenient place. 

For he hath witness of his servant’s malice : 
This is the law, and this Duke Humphrey’s^ 
doom.^ 

\The King howsauent to Gloeter^a pidg~ 
ment^ and then turns to Somerset. 

1 B}/ thane tea bonee, i.e. by these ten fliigeiii; an old 
furm of oath. 

* Meehanical, iiiechRiiic. » Doom, judgment 
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Som. T humbly thank your royal ma- 
jesty. 

Uor. And I accept the combat willingly. 

Pet. \To Olosterl Alas, my lord, I cannot 
fight ; for God’s sake, pity my case. The spite 
of man prevaileth against me. « 0 Lord, have 
mercy upon me ! I shall never be able to fight 
a blow' : O Lord, my heart ! « 221 

67o. Sirrah, or you must fight, or else be 
bang’d. 

King. Away with them to prison ; and the 
day 

Of combat shall be the last of the next 
month. — 

Come, Somerset, we ’ll see ^lee sent away. 

, ee [Flourish^ Exeunt, 




ACT I. Scene 4. 


KING HENRY VI.— PART II. 


ACT I. Soui* A 


SciOTEiy. L^ndm. Duk^ ojiiGlostbr’s 
garden,; part of the hmiae^ with balcony^ at 
• bacJh. 

EnJter •Margery Jourdain, Hume, South- 
well, and Bolinobroke. 

Hwm, Come, my masters; the duchess, I 
tell you, expects performance of your pro- 
mises, 

Boling, Master Kume,^ we are therefore 
provided: will her ladyship behold and hear 
our exorcisms? ^ 

Hume, Ay, what else? fear you not her 
courage. 

Boling. I have heard her reported to be a 
woman of an invincible spirit: but it shall be 
convenient,^ Master Ilume, that you be by 
her aloft, while we be busy below; and so, I 
pray you, go, in God*s name, and leave ua 
[E^dt Hume.\ Mother Jourdain, be you pros- 
trate, and grovel on the earth; — John South- 
well, read you; — and let us to our work. 

Enter Duchess ahove^ Hume following, 

Duch, Well said, my masters; and welcome 
all. To this gear,® — the sooner the better. 
Boling, Patience, good lady; wizards know 
their times: 

Deep night, dark night, the silent® of the 
night, 19 

>The time of night when Troy was set on 
fire; • 

The time when screech-owls cry, and ban- 
dogs* howl. 

And spirits walk, and ghosts break up®*their 
graves, 

That time best fits the work we have in hand. 
Madam, sit you and fear not: whom*we 
raise. 

We will make fast within a hallow’d verge. 

« [Here they do the ceremonies belonging^ and 
rnake the cirde; Bolingbroke or South- 
well readSf Conjuro te, &c. Jt thun- 
ders and lightens terribly; then the 
Spirit riseth. 

t Cfmwnient, fit, proper. 

3 Qtavt business. > silence. 

4 BandogSt msstHh; literally, dogs chained up. 

* Break up, break open. • 


Spir, Adsum,^ 

M, Jourd, Asmath,^ 

By the eternal God, whose name and power 
Thou tremblest at,^ answer thatT shall ask; 
For, till thou speak,' thou shalt not pass from 
hence. 80 

* Spir, Ask what thou wilt. That® 1 had 
saitkaiid done ! 

Boling, [Reading out of a paper *< First of 
the king; what shall of him become?*' 

Spir, The duke yet lives that Henry shall 
depose; 

But him outlive, and die a violent death. 

the Spiiit speaks^ Southwell writes the 
answer, 

Boling, “ What fates await tho Duke of Suffolk?** 
Spir, By water shall he die, and take his end. 
Boling. * ‘ What shall befall tho Duke of Somerset ? " 
Spir, Let him shun castles; 

Safer shall he be u}x>n the sandy plains 
Than wliere c;istles mounted stand. 40 

Have done, for more 1 hardly can endure. 
Boling, Descend to daikness and the burn- 
ing lake ! 

False fiend, avoid!® 

[ Thunder and lightning. Exit Spirit. 

Enter the Duke of Vork, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, William Stafford; a^id others^ 
with their Guard and break in. 

York, Lay liands upon these traitors and 
their tiasb. ^ 

[To M, Jourdaiii] Beldam, I think we watch^ 
you at an inch.^® 

[ToJhichess] What, madam, arc you there? the 
king and commonweal 
Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains: 

I My lord protector will, 1 doubt it not. 

See ygn well guenion’d for these good deserts. 
Duch, Not half so bad as thine to England’s 
king, 50 

In juriou8'®duke,that threatest where ’s no cause. 
Buck, [Examining the written papers'] True, 
i madam, none at all: what call you this? 

[Holding up a paper. 

• Ad,mm, “ I am hero." 

^ Atunath, the name of an evil spirit. 

* would that. * Avoid, begone. 

At an inch, in the nick of time. 

' n Querdond, rewarded. Injurious, insulting. 
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York. Away with them ! let them be clapp’d 
up close, 64 

And kept asunder. You, madam, shall with 
us. 

\To StaffoT(]£\ Staftbi*d, take her to thee. 

\Ex&wnt above^ WiUiam Stafford with 
Jhtchess and Uwme, guarded. ' 

We ’ll see your trinkets here all forthcoming. 
All, away! — 

[Exmnt guard with Jourdain^ Southwell, dbc. 
[To Bnckmgham, who is still examining the 
written papers'] Lord Buckingham, me- 
thinks, you watch’d her well : 

A pretty plot, well chosen to build upon! 69 
Now, pray, my lord, let ’s see the devil’s writ 
[Buckingham brings him the papers. 
What have we here? [Heads. 

The duke yet lives, that Henry shall depose; 

But him outlive, and dio a violent death.** 

Why, this is just 

‘M/o itt ,'Kacidat Jiomanos vincere posse.” ^ 

Well, to the rest: 

'* Tell mo what fate awaits the Duke of Suffolk? 


By water shall he die, and take his end. 

WhaA shallibetide the Duke of Son^rset ? 

Let hkn shun castles; 70 

Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains '* 

Than where castles mounted stand.” 

Oome, come, my lord; 

These oracles are hardily ^ attain’d, 

And hardly understood. 

The king is now in progress towards Saint 
Alban’s, 

With him the husband of this lovely lady: 
Thither go these dews, os fast as horse can 
carry^hem: 

A sorry breakfast for my lord protector. 

BikjL Your grace shall give me leave, my 
Lord of York, so 

To be the post, in hope of his reward. 

York. At your pleasure, my good lord. — 
Who ’s within there, ho! 

E)iter a Sef'vingman,. 

Invite mj Lords of Salisbury and Warwick 
To sup with me to-morrow night. — Away! 

[Exeunt 


ACT IT. 


ScENB I. Saint Alban's. 

Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, Glos- 
^TER, Cardinal, and Suffolk, with Fal- 
coners halloing. 

Qtieen. Believe me, lords, for flying at the 
brook, ^ 

I saw not better sj)ort these seven years’ day: 

Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high; 
S And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out^^ 
King. But what a point, my loixi, your fal- 
con made, 

And what a pitch ^ she flew above the rest! — 
^[|To see how God in all his creatures works! 

J Yea, man and birds are fain of ® climbing high. ] 


1 ** I say that you, desceiKlant of .tSacus. the RomauB 
can conquer." . > Hardily, audaciously. 

B Flying at tks brook, is. hawking at wild fowl. 

* Had not gone ottt, ** would not have taken flight at 
the game.” 

* Pitch, the height to which a falcon soars before attack- 
ing its prey! • Fain qf, i.e. fond ol 
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Su/. No marvel, an it like 7 your majesty, 
My lord protector’s hawks do tower® so 
well; 10 

They know theimmaster loves to be aloft, 
And bears his thoughts above his falcon’s 
pitch. ® ^ 

(/lo. My lord, ’tis but a base ignoble mind 
Thalf mounts no higher than a bii’d can soar, 

[| Car. I thought as much; he would be above 
the clouds. 

irlo. Ay, my lord cardinal, — how think you 
by that?® 

Were it not good your grace could fly to hear 
veil? 

King. The treasury of everlasting joy. ] 

Car. Thy heaven is on earth; thine eyes and 
thoughts 

Beat on^® a crown, the treasure of thy 
heart ; « 20 

' An it like. It it please. Tower, fly high. 

* By that, about that. w Beat on, are Intent upon. 
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[ Pernicious^ protector, dangerous peer, 21 
That smooth’|t^ it so 'with khig amd common- 
weal!] 

QlUf. What, cardinal, is your priesthood 
grown peremptoiy? 

TanktiSm animU cidestibvs irce?^ 

Churchmen so hot? good uncle, hide such ma- 
lice; 

With so much holiness can you not do it? 


Suf, No malice, sir; no more tfian well be- 
comes 

So good a quarrel and so bad a peer. 

(Jlo, As who, my lord ? 

Svf. Why, as you, my lord, 

An *t like your lordly lord-protectorship. so 
67o. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine 
insolence. 

Queen. And thy ambition, Gloster, 





Quern- Seliove me, lords, for flying at the brook, 

I saw not better sport these sevou years’ day — <Art ii. 1 1, 8.) 


King. Prithee, •}ieacc, 

Good queen, and whet not on these furious 
peers; 

[ For blessed are the peacemakers on eafth. 
Car. Let me be blessed for the peace I 
make, 

Against this proud protector, with my sword! 
Clo. [Aside to Car.'] Faith, holy uncle, would 
’t were come to tliat! ^ 

Car. [Aside to Olo.] ISiarry, when thou 
daFst. 


1 Pemieimt, pronounced ns a quadrisyllable. 

< SnMoth’st, flatterest. 

s *‘Can there beSSucb passions in heavenly minds?” 
(Virgil, .£neld. i. 15). « 


(Mo. [Aside to Car.] Make up no factious/ 
miinbei’s* for the matter; 4o^ 

In thine own person answer thy abuse. 5 

Car. [Aside to Clo.] Ay, where thou daFst^ 
•not peep: an if* thou dai’’st, J 

This evening, on the east side of the grove. ( 
King. How now, my lords! 

Car. Believe me, cousin Gloster, 

Had not your man put up the fowl so sud- 
denly, 

We ha<l hjul more sport . — [A side to Gh.] Come 
with thy two-hand sword. j 

♦ Make vp tw faetwus numbers. i.e. “do not get to- 
gether a band of factious retainera” 
iin (/'=l>ut if. 
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KING HENEY V1.-PART II. 


ACT II. flMne 1. 


i Qlo, True, uncle. 

\ Car. [Aside to Qlo.'\ Are ye advis’d — the 
S east side of the grove? 

f Glo. [Aside to Car,] Cardinal, 1 am with you. 

5 King. Why, how now, uncle Gloster! 

} Glo. Talking of hawking; nothing else, my 
I lord. — 60 

\[Aside to Car.] Now, by God’s mother, priest, 

; I ’ll shave your crown for this, 

(Or all my fence shall fall. 

< Car, [Aside to Glo.] Medice, teipsum ^ — 
Protector, see to ’t well, protect yourself. 

V King. The winds grow high; so do your 
’ stomachs,* lords. ] 

How irksome is this music to my heaii;! 

When such strings jar, what hope of harmony? 
I pray, my lord.s, let me compound this strife. 

[ Enter a Tovmsman of Saint Alhan^s^ cryi'ng^ 

! “A miracle 

I Glo. What means this noise? 

Fellow, what miracle dost thou proclaim? 60 
Towns. A miracle! a miracle! 

Snf. Come to the king; tell him what mir- 
acle. 

Towns. Forsooth, a blind man at Saint Al- 
ban’s shrine, 

■Within this balf-hour, hath receiv’cl his sight; 
I A man that ne’er saw in his life before. 

) King. Now, God be prais’d, that to Iwjliev- 
^ ing souls 

J Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair! 

S • 

^ Enter the Mayor of Saint AWan^s and his 
< brethren; and Simpcox, borne between two 
I persons in a chair^ his Wife and a crowd 
\ following. 

^ Car, See where the townsmen, on proces- 
\ sion, 

jCome to present your highness with the ifian. 

I King. Great is his comfort in this earthly 
vale, 70 

Although by sight his sin be multiplied, 
j Glo. Stand by, my masters: bring him near 
\ the king; 

‘ His highness’ pleasure is to talk with him. 

1 Are ye advUtdi i.e. do you understand? 
t Fence, skill in fencing. 

8 Medice, tejpsumt ‘^Physician, [cure] thyself ” (8t. Luke, 
iv 23). 4 Stomneha, angry tempers. 
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King. Good fellowytell us here the circum;^ 
stance,* • t *■*'' 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 

What, hast thou been long blind, and now re- 
stor’d? ^ j 

Simp. Bom blind, an ’t please your grace. i 
Wife, Ay, indeed, was he. ^ j 

Suf. W]^t woman is this? > 

Wife. His wife, an’t like your worship. 80 J 
Glo. Hadst thou been his mother, thou^ 
couldst have better j»ld. ' 

King. Where wert thou bom? ^ 

Siinp. Af Berwick in the north, an’t like^ 
your gi'ace. ' 

King. Poor soul, Goii’s goodness hath beenj 
gi'eat to thee: ^ i 

Ijet never day nor night iftihallowed pa!^, ( 

But still remember what the Lord liathj 
done. '] 

Queen. Tell me, good fellow, cam’st thou^ 
here by chance, J 

Or of devotion, to this holy shrine? i 

Simp. God knows, of pure devotion; being | 
call’d 

A hundred times and oftener, in my sleep, 

By good Saint Alban; who said, “Simpcox,) 
come, — ^ ^ 

Come, offer at my shrine, and I will help thee.” ^ 
Wife. Most tme, forsooth; and many time; 
and oft ; 

Myself have heal'd a voice to call him so. ^ 
Car. What, artihou lame? ' 

Simp. Ay, God Almighty help me!;; 

Snf. How cam’st thou so? ^ 

Siftnp. A fall off of a tree. ^ 

Wifl. A plum-tree, master. I 

Glo. How long hast thou been blind ?< 
Simp. 0, bom so, master. ) 

Glh. What, and wouldst climb a tree?^ 
Simp. But that^ in all my life, when 1 was^ 
a youth. 

Wife. Too tnie; and bought his climbing 
very dear. lOO 

« Glo. Mass, thou loVdst plums well, that 
wouldst venture so. 

Simp. Alas, good master, my wife desir’d J 
some damsons, » | 

And made me climb, with danger of my life. I 

ft Bui Ihat.i e #nly thnt (tree). 
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S Qlo. A subtle knave! Jbut yet it shall not 
> ’ serve. — ^ » 104 

\ Let ihe see thine eyes: wink^ now: now open 
^ them: 

? In my opinion yet thou seest not well. 

Simp. Yes,' master, clear as day, I thank 
God and Saint Alban. 

Qlo. Say’st thou me so? What colour is 
this cloak of? 


Simp. Bed, master; red as blood. no 
Glo. Why, that’s well said. Wliat colour is 
my gown of? ] 

Simp. Black, forsooth: coal-black as jet. / 
King. Why, then, thou know’st what colour/ 
jet is of ? / 

Suf. And yet, I think, jet did he never see. | 
Glo. But cloaks and gowns, before this day,{ 
a many. 



•* A Miracle Act ii l 153. 


Wife. Never, Ijefore this day, in all his life. 

Glo. Tell me, sirrah, what’s my name? 

Simp. Alas, master,* I know not. 

Olo. What’s his name? • 

lPoi?Uing to Suffolk. 

Simp. I know not. 120 

Qlo. Nor his? \^Pointing to the CarMnal. 

Simp. No, indeed, master. 

Olo. What’s thine own name? 

Simp. Saunder Simpcox, an if it please you, 
master. 

Olo. Then, Saunder, sit there, the lying’st 
knave in Christendom. Pf thou hadst been 
bom blind, thou mightst as well have known 
all our names as thus to name the several 
colours we do wear. Sight may distinguish of 


colours; but suddenly to nominate them allj^t? 
is impossible. — My lords, Saint Alban here^ 
hath done a miracle; and would ye not think ^ 
his cunning to be great, that could restore this^ 
cripple to his legs again ? j 

Simp. O master, that you could ! 5 

Olo. My masters of Saint Alban’s, have you^ 
not4ieadle8 in your town, and things called^ 
whijis? 

Jfay. Yes, my lord, if it please your grace. 
Olo. Then send for one presently. 1S9 

Afa//. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither 
straight. [&it an AUmdard. 

Olo. Now fetch me a stool hither by and by.* 
[A stool is brought by one of the Attendants^ 
Now, sirrah, if you mean to save yourself 


1 Witik. almt (Aem. 


s Bu and by. immediately. 



ACT 11. Scene 1. 


KING HENRy Vl.—PAKT 11. $ 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


(from whipping, leap me over this stool and 
?run away. U4 

f tSalimp, Alas, master, I am not able to stand 
{ alone: 

i You go about to torture me in vain. 

} Re-enter Attendant vrith a Beadle who carries^ 
I a whip. 

$ GUi. Well, sir, we must have you find your 
>legB. — Sirrah beadle, whip him till he leap 
>over that same stool. 

> Bead. I will, my lord. Come on, sirrah; oft* 
?witli your doublet quickly. i 5 i 

/ Himp. Alas, master, what shall 1 do? lam 
hiot able to stand. 

j \After the Beadle hath hit him once^ he 

\ leaps over t/te stool and runs away; 

i and thxi people follow and cry, “^1 

t miradeP' 

j King. O God, seest thou this, and bear’at 

I so long? 

Q;ueen. It made me laugh to see the villain 
run. 

I Qlo. Follow the knave; and take this drab 
away. 

Wife. Alas, sir, we did it for pure need. 

Glo. Let them be whippM through every 
I market-town, till they come to Berwick, from 
) whence they came. loo 

I lEweunt Wife, Beadle, Mayor, the. 

) Car. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle 
5 ^ to-day. 

) Ruf. True; made the lame to leaf) and fly 
\ away. 

) Glo. But you have done more miracles 
{ than I; 

^ You made, my loid, in a day whole towns to 

^ fly-: 

Enter Buckingham. t 

King. What tidings with our cousin Buck- 
ingham? 

Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to 
unfold. 

A sort^ of naughty*-* persons, lewdly* bent, 
Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of Lady Eleanor, the protector’s wife, 

1 Sort, company. a Naughty, worthlesi. 

Leufdly, wickedly. 
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The ringleader and head of all this rout, iro 
Have praictis’d^ dangerously ^ against your 
state, ^ 

Dealing with witches and with conjurers: 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact; 
Raising up wicked spirits from under ground, 
Demanding of King Henry’s life and death. 
And other of your highness’ privy-council ; 

As more at large your grace shall understand. 

Car. And so, my lord protector, by this 
means ^ 

Your lad> is forthcoming yet at London. 
[Aside to rf/o.] This news, I think, hath turn’d 
your weapon’s edge; iso 

’Tis like, my lord, you will not keep your 
hour. 

Glo. Ambitious churchman, leave to afflict 
my heart: 

Sorrow and grief have vanquish’d all my 
powers; 

And, vanquish’d as I am, 1 yield to thee. 

Or to the hieanest groom. 

King. 0 God, what mischiefs work the 
wicked ones. 

Heaping confusion on their own heads there- 
by! 

(^ueen. GJoster, see here thetainture* of thy 
nest, 

And look thyself be faultless, thou wert best. 

Glo. Madam, for myself, to heaven I do ap- 
peal, 190 

How I have lov’c^my king and commonweal: 
And, for my wife, I know qpt how it stands; 
Sony I am to hear what 1 have heard: 

Noble she is, but if she have forgot 
JIoiKNir and virtue, and convers’d with such 
As, like to pitch, defile nobility, 

I banish her my bed and company, 

Am! give her, as a prey, to law and shame, 
That hath'dishonoured GlosteFs honest name. 

King. Well, for this night we will repose us 
here: *200 

To-morrow toward London back again. 

To look into this business thoroughly, 

And call these foul oflTenders to theii' answers; 
And poise the cause in justice’ equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightfu.1 cause 
prevails. [Flourish. Exeunt. 

fl PractUtd, plotted, t « Tainture, defilement. 



ACT II. 2. 


♦ KING HENRY VI.~PART II. 


ACT II. 5c«me 2. 


s[SoEaiisT:I. Ymdoiu TJjia Duke op York’s 
j ' ^ garden, • • 

• Enter York, Salisbury, and Warwick. 

Fori&.,Now, my good Lords of Salisbury and 
] Warwick, 

I Our siinplo^upper ended, give me leave 
\ In this close walk, to satisfy myself, 

( In craving your opinion of my title, 


Which is infallible, to England’s crown. ' 

iSW. My lord, I long to hear it told at full. 
War, Sweet York, begin: and if thy claim 
be good, ' 

The Nevils are thy subjects to command. 

FbrJt, Then thus: — 9 

Edward the Third, my lords, h«'»xi seven sons: 
^he first, Edward the Black Prince, Prince of 
Wales; 

The second, William of Hatfield; and the third, '■ 



fVar. Then, father Salisbuiy. kneel we together; That nhall aalute our rightful wTerelgn 

Lud, la this priyate plot, be we the first With honour of his birthright to the crown.-^Act 11. 9. 119-61). 


/Lionel Duke of Clarence; next to whom i3 
J Was John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancastfr; 

I The fifth was Edmund Langley, Duke of York; 
'The sixth was Thomas of Wo^stock, Duke of 
j •Gloster; 

S William of Windsor was the seventh and last. 
.Edward the Black Prince died before his 
I father; * 

(And left behind him Richard, his only son,, 
^Who after Edward the Third’s death reign’d 
^ as king ; 20 

?TiU Henry Duke of Lancaster, 

I 


The eldest son and heir of John of Gaunt, 22^ 
Crown’d by the name of Henry the Fourth, { 
Seiz’d on the realm, depos’d the rightful king,^ 
Sent his poor queen to France, from whence/ 
she came, / 

And him to Pomf ret ; where, as all you know, 5 
Was harmless Richard murder’d traitorously. > 
War. Father, the Duke of York hath told( 

the truth; ^ 

Thus got the House of Lancaster the crown. ) 
York. Which now they hold by force and? 

not by right; so? 


m 
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ACT Scene 8. 


/For Richard, the first son's heir, being dead, 
^The issue of the next son should have reign’d. 
> SaL But William of Hatfield died without 

I an heir. 33 

York, The third son, Duke of Clarence, — 
from whose line 

/I claim the crown, had issue, Philippe, a 
) daughter, 

(who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
\ March: 

^Edmund had issue, Roger Earl of March; 
Roger had issue, Edmund, Anne and Eleanor, 
j AW. This Edmund, in the reign of Boling- 
/ broke. 

As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 40 
(And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
(Who kept him in captivity till he diecl. 

( But to the rest. 

( York, His eldest sister, Anne, 

; My mother, being heir unto the crown, 

J Married Richard Earl of Ctimbridge, who was 
( son 

<To Edmund Langley, Edward the Third’s fifth 

jBy her I claim the kingdom: she was heir 
f To Roger Earl of M<arch, who was the son 
\ Of Edmund Mortimer, who married Philippe, 
jSole daughter unto Lionel Duke of Clarence: 

\ So, if the issue of the elder son 5 i 

' Succeed before the younger, I am king. 

5 War, Wliat plain proceeding is more plain 
( than this? 

i^Ieniy doth claim the crown from John of 
! Gaunt, 

‘ The fourth son; while York claims it from the 
'/ third. 

' Till Lionel’s issue fails, his should not reign : 

( It fails not yet, but flourishes in thee, 

(And in thy eons, fair slips of such a stock. — 
{Tlien, father Salisbury, kneel we together; 
(And, in this private plot,^ be we the first 60 
Tliat shall salute our rightful sovereign 
With honour of his birfiiright to the crown. 

\ Both Tjong live our sovereign Richard, Eng- 
‘ land’s king 1 

( York, We thank you, lords. But I am not 
( your king • 

<Till I be crown’d, and that my sword be stain’d 

VPinvate plot, i.e. sequeittered spot. 
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With heart-blood of the house <9f Lai^icaster; / 
And that ’s not suddenly to be perform’d, . ( 
But with Idvifie* and silent ee<fe-ecy. ( 

Do you as 1 do in these dangerous days: • ( 

Wink at the Duke of Suffolk’s insolence, , 

At Beaufort’s pride, at Somerset’s ambition, ( 
At Buckingham, and all the crew of them, \ 
Till they have snar’d the shepHbrd of the; 

flock, I 

That virtuous prince, the good Duke Hum-< 
phrey: J 

’T is that they seek, and they, in seeking that, \ 
Shall finely their deaths, if York can prophesy. 
Sal. My lord, break off; we know your mind 
at full. 

War. My heart assures me that the Earl of 
Warwick 78 

Shall one day make the Duke of York a king. ] 
York. And, Nevil, this I do assure myself, — ; 
Richard sliall live to make the Earl of War-^ 
wick i 

The gi'eat^est man in England but the king. ; 

Scene III. London. A hall of j%istice. 

Sound trumpets. Enter King Henry, Queen 
Margaret, Gloster, York, Suiffc'OLK, Sal- 
isbury, and Attendants; the Duchess or 
Gloster, Margery Jourdain, South- 
well, Hume, and Bolingbroke, under 
guard. 

King. Stand forth. Dame Eleanor Cobham, 
Gloster’s wife: 

In sight of God and ua, your guilt is great: 

Receive the sentence of the law, for sins 

* 

Such as by God’s book are adjudg’d to death. 
You four, from hence to prison back again; 
Frc^m thence unto the place of execution: 

The witch in Smithfield shall be bnrn’d to 
iishes. 

And you three shall be strangled on the gal- 
lows. — 

You, imidam, for® you are more nobly bom. 
Despoiled of your honour in your life, lO 
Shall, after three days’ open penance done. 
Live in your country here, in banishment. 
With Sir John Stanley, in the Isle of Man. 

3 Advice, careful conaideratiou. < For, because. 



ACT IL 


t KING HENRY VL— PART II. 


ACT II. KoAn« 3. 


Welcome is banishment; welcome 
were my death. • w 

Olo, Elean^, the law, th^i ste’st, hath 
judged thee: 

f cannot justify whom the law condemns. — 

^ ^ [Exeunt Duchees and oth^ prisoners^ 

guarded. 

Mine eyes«re full of tears, my heart of grief. 
Ah, Humphrey, this dishonour in thine age 
Will bring thy head with sorrow to the 
ground !— 

Beseech your majesty, giv^me leave to go; 20 
Sorrow would ^ solace, and mine afte would ^ 
ease. • 

King. Stay, Humphrey Iluke of Gloster: 
ere thou go, 

Give up thy statf: Henry will to himself 
Protector be; and Gtd shall be my hope. 

My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet: 
And^ in peace, Humphrey, — no less belov*d 
Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 

Queen. I see no reason why a king of years 
Should be to be* protected like a cllild. — 29 

God and King Henry govern Englai id’s helm I — 
Give up your staff, sir, and the king his realm. 
Glo. My staff? here, noble Henry, is my 
staff: 

As willing^ do I the same resign 
As e’er thy father Henry made it mine; 

And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it 
As others would ambitiously receive it. 
Farewell, good king: when I am dead and 

May honourable }:^ace attend thy throne ! 

[Ejdt. 

Queen. Why, now is^enry king, and INIar- 
garet queen; • 

And Humphrey Duke of Gloster scarce him- 
self, 40 

That bears so shrewd^ a maim; two pull? at 
once, — * 

His lady banish’d, and a limb lopp’d off. 

This staff of honour raught,* there let it stand 
Where it best fits to be, — in Henry’s hand. 
Suf. Thus droops this loftj^ pine^ and hangs 
his sprays; 

1 TPouZd A would have, desires, 
s Should be to be, ie. should need to be. 

3 Shreied, bad. * Haught, taken away. 

3 This refers to^loster's fall. 


Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her® youngest days. 
York. Lords, let him go.^ — Please it your 
majesty, 

This is the day appointed for the combat; 
And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the lists, 
So please your highness to behold the fight. 

* Queen. Ay, good my lord; for purposely 
therefore 62 

Left I the court, to see this quarrel tried. 
King. O’ God’s name, see the lists and all 
things fit: 

Here let them end it; God defend the right ! 

York. I never saw a fellow worse bested,® 
Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellant^ 
The servant of this annourer, my lords. 

Enter on one suie^ Horner, the Armourer^ 
hearing hie staff with a sand-hag 
to it^ and a drum before him; he is aceom- 
panied hy his Neighbours^ who drink with him^ 
till he becomes drunk: enter on the other side 
Peter, his many with a similar staff\ and a 
drum before him; he is accompanied by Pren- 
tices drinking to him. 

First Neigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I 
drink to you in a cu]) of Sfick : and fear not, 
neighbour, you shall do well enough. fli 

Sec. Neigh. And here, neighbour, here’s a 
cup of charneco.® 

Third Neigh. And here ’s a pot of good double 
beer, neighbour: drink, and fear not your man. 

Ilor. Let it come, i’ faith, and I’ll pled^ 
you all; and a fig for Peter ! 

First Prm. Ilere, Peter, I drink to thee: 
and be not afraid. 69 

Sec. Pren. Be merry, Peter, and fear not 
thy master: fight for credit of the prentices. 

Peter. 1 thank you all: drink, and pray for 
me, I jiray you; for I think 1 have taken my 
last (ftaught in this world. — Here, Robin, an 
if I die, I give thee my apron: — and, Will, 
thou shalt have my hammer:— and here, Tom, 
tike all the money tliat I have, — O Lonl bless 

« //er=it»; referB to pride. 

7 Let hitn go, i e. “ lot him pasB from your thoughts, ** 
"think no more of him.*’ 

■ Worse bested, in a worse plight. 

9 Chameco, a kind of sweet wine, made at a village ne>»r 
Lisbon. 
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me ! I pray God 1 for I am never able to deal I 
with my master, he hath learnt so much fence 
already. 79 

Sal, Come, leave your drinking, and fall to 
blows. — Sirrah, what’s thy name? 

Peter, Peter, foi-sooth. 

Sal, Peter 1 what more? 

Peter, Tliump. ‘ 

Sal. Thump! then see thou thump thy 
master well. 

Jlor. [Speaking/ thickly y as if drunk] Masters, 

I am come hither, as it were, upon niy man’s 
instigation, to prove him a knave and myself 
an honest man: and touching the Duke of 
York, I will take my death, ^ I never meant 
him any ill, nor the king, iior the queen: and 
therefore, Peter, have at thee with a downright 
blow ! 93 

York. Dispatch: this knave’s tongue begins 
to double. 2 — Sound, trumpets, alarum to the 
combatants ! 

[Alarum. They figJvty and Peter stHkes 
down Horner, 

Hot. Hold, Peter, hold 1 I confess, I confess 
treason. [JHes. 

York, Take away his weapon. Fellow, thank 
God, and the good wine in thy master’s way.^ 

Peter. O God, have I ovcrconu>niine enemy 
in this presence? O Peter, thou hast prevail’d 
in right! j 02 

King. [To Attendants] Go, take ye hence 
that traitor from our sight; 

Ifor by his death we do perceive his guilt: 

And God in justice hath reveal’d to us 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow. 
Which he had thought to have murder’d 
wrongfully. — 

[To Peter] Come, fellow, follow us for thy 
reward. [Sound a flourish, Ea!eunt, 

Scene IV. A street. 

Enter GIiOSTBR and his ServingmeUy in 
mourning cloaks, 

Olo. Thus sometimes hath the brightest day < 
a cloud; 

1 Take my tieath, i.e. take It on my death. 

" * To double, i.e. to speak thick, aa a drunken man. 

*Jn thy master's tsay, is. that hindered him from 
flgiiting. 


Scene 4. 

And after summer evermore suqceeds^ 2 
Bare winter, with his wrathful nipping cold: 
So cares afid jcys abound, as s^isons fleet. 
Sira, what’s o’clock? ^ 

Serv. ’T is almost ten, my lord, 

Cflo. Ten is the hour that was appointed me 
To watch the coming of my punish’d duchess: 
Uneath"* may she endure the flinty streets. 

To tread them with her tender-feeling feet. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook® 
The abject people gazing on thy face, ii 
With envious loojcs, still laughing at thy 
sham'e, 

That erst Mid follow thy proud chariot-wheels 
When thou didst ride in triumph through the 
streets. 

But, soft ! I think she comes; and I’ll prepare 
My tear-stain’d eyes to see her miseries. 

Enter the Duchkss op Glostkr in a v^iite 
sheety with papers pinned upron Iter body her 
feet barCy and a taper burning in her hand; 
Sir Joan Stanley, the Sheriff , and Officers. 

Sei*v. So })lease your grace, we ’ll take her 
from the shcinff. 

Glo. No, stir not, for your lives; let her 
pass by. 

Duch. Come you, my lord, to s^ my open 
shame? 

Now thou dost penance too. Look how they 
gaze! 20 

See how the giddy multitude do point. 

And nod their Iwads, and throw their eyes on 
thee ! 

Ah,Gloster, hide thee from their hateful looks. 
And, in thy closet pent up, rue my shame, 
And'oan^ thine enemies, both mine and thine! 
Olo. Be patient, gentle Nell; forget this 
grief. 

buch, Ah,Glo8ter, teach me to forget myself ! 
For whilst I think I am thy married wife,*. 
And thou a prince, protector of this land,. 
Methinks I should not thus be led along, .so 
Mail’d up in shame,^ with papers on my back, 
And follow’d with a rabble that rejoice 
To see my teai-s and hear my deep-fet® groans. 

* (Tneath, hardly, with difficulty. ^ 

• Abrook, endure. * Ban, curse. 

^ MaiTd up in shame, alluding to the white sheet of 
penance which she wore. * Deeji^fst, is. l^eep-fetch’d. 
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ACT II. 4. ^ KING HENBY 

The rutLless flint doth cut luy tender feet^ 84 

And when I ijpirt, the envious laugh 

And bid me be advised how I tread. 

Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this shameful 
yoke i 

Trow’sf^ thou that e'er I'll look upon the 
worlds 

Or count them happy that enjoy the smi? 

No; dark shall be my light^ and night my 
day; 


VI.— PART II. 

To think ujx)n my pomp shall be my hell. 4 i 
Sometime I'll say, I am Duke Humphrey’s 
wife, 

And he a prince and ruler of the land: 

Yet so he rul’d, and such a prince he was 
As* he stood by, whilst I, his fdrlorn duol^ess, 
* Was made a wonder and a pointing-stock* 

To every idle rascal follower. 

But be thou mild, and blush not at my shame; 
Nor stir at nothing, till the axe of death 



Hang over thee, as, sur^, it shortly will; 50 
For Suliblk, — he that can do all in all • 
With her tliat hateth thee and hates us all, — 
And York and impious Beaufort, that false 
priest, • 

Have all lim’d* bushes to betray thy wings. 
And, fly thou &ow thou canst, they ’ll tangle 
•thee: 

But fear not thou, until thy foot be snar’d. 
Nor never seek prevention of thy foes. 

Crlo. Ah, Nell, forbear I ‘tbou aimest all 
- awry; 

I must ^ffend before I be attainted: 

1 Trwatit, thinkeat * Aasthst. 

B object to be pointed at 

4 Lim*d, aroeared wlth.bii|l-l^e. 

VOJi. IT. 6 


And had I twenty times so many foes, eo 
And each of them had twenty times their 
jiower, 

All these could not procure me any scathe, 

So hmg as I am loyal, ti ue, and crimeless. 
Woufllst have me rescue thee from this re- 
proach? 

Why, yet thy w:andal were not wip’d away 
But I in danger for the breach of law. 

^Thy greatest help is quiet, gentle Nell: 

I pray thee, sort® thy heart to patience;^ 
These few days’ wonder will be quickly 
worn. 

B Scathe, injury. * Sort, adapt, conform. 

T Patience, to be pronounced as a trisyllable. 
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KING HENRY 

Ewter a Herald, 

Her, 1 summon your grace to his majesty’s 
parliament, holden at Bury the first of this 
next month. n 

(Ho, And my consent ne’er ask’d herein 
before ! • 

This is close dealing. — Well, I will be there. 

\Exit Hefi'old, 

My Nell, I take my leave: and, master sheriff, 
Let not her penance exceed the king’s com- 
mission. 

Sher. An ’t please your grace, here my com- * 
mission stays; 

And Sir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the Isle of Man. 

Glo. Must you, Sir John, protect my lady 
here? 

Stan, So am I given in charge, may ’t please 
your grjice. so 

Qlo, Entreat ^ her not the worse in that I pray 
You use her well: the world may laugh again 
And I may live to do you kindness, if 
You do it her: and so, Sir John, farewell! 

Ihich, What, gone, my lord, and bid me not 
farewell ! 

Qlo, Witness my tears, I cvuinot stay to 
speak. \^ExenM Qloster a'nd Servuujmen. 

Ditch, Art thou gone too? all comfort go 
with thee ! 

For none abides with me: iny joy is death; 


ACT 

Scene I. The Abbey at Bury St, Edmunds, \ 

Sennet, Enter King Henry, Queen Mar- 
garet, Cardinal Beaufort, Suffolk, 
York, Buckingham, the Parliametu^ and 
others. 

King, I muse^ my Lord of Gloster is not 
come: ^ 

’T is not his wont to be the hindmost man, 
Whate’er occasion keeps him from us now. 


1 Entreat, treat. 

2 The world may laugh again, le. “Fortune may smile 
atrain ommo.’* 

s Conduct, con<1uctor. * I muse, I wonder. 


VI.—PART II. 0 

Death, at whose name I oft have been af ear’d, 
Because I»wish’d this wcnrld’s ^mity. 90 
Stanley, I prithee, go, and take me hence; ^ 
I care not whither, for I beg no favour, 

Only convey me where thou art commanded. 

Stan, Why, madam, that is to the Isle of 
Man; 

There to be us’d according to your state. 

Duch, That ’s bad enough, for I am but re- 
proach, — 

And shall I then 1^ us’d reproachfully? 

Stan, Like to a duchess, and Duke Hum- 
phry’s lady; 

According to that state you shall be us’d. 

Duck. Sheriff, farewell, and better than I 
fare, lOO 

Although thou hast been conduct^ of my 
shame. 

Sher, It is my office; madam, pardon me. 

Duck, Ay, ay, farewell; thy office is dis- 
charg’d 

Come, Stanley, shall we go? 

Stan, Madam, your penance done, throw 
ofi’ this sheet. 

And go we to attire you for our journey. 

Duck, My shame will not be shifted with 
my sheet: 

No, it will hang upon my richest r^'oes 
And show itself, attire me how I can. 109 
Go, lead the way; I long to see my prison. 

\Exeunl, 


III. 

% 

Queen, Can you not see? or will ye not 
observe 

Thre strangeness of his alter’d countenance? 
With what a majesty he bears himself. 

How insolent of late he is become. 

How proud, peremptory, and unlike himself? 
We know the time since^ he was mild and 
affable, 

And, if we did but glance a far-off look, lo 
Immediately he was upon his knee, 

That^ all the court admir’d him for submis- 


& Since, when. | « That^w that 
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ACT 111. Scenti 1. 


% 

But meel him now, and, i>e it in the morn, 13 
When every <ye wilhgive the time^of day, 
|Ie knits his brow, and shows an angry eye, 
And passetli by with stilf unbowed knee, 
Disdaining duty that to us belongs. 
[Sinalfcui-8 are not regarded when they grin; 
i But great men tremble when the lion roai^s; 

' And Humphrey is no little man in England.] 
First note, that he is near you in descent, 21 
And should you fall, he is the next will mount. 
Me seemeth,^ then, it is nq policy, 

Respecting* what a rancorous mind*he bears, 
Ancl his advantage following your crease, — 
That he should come about your royal pei-son, 
Or be a<lmitted to your highneas’ council. 

By flattery hath he won the commons* hearts; 
And when lie pleiise to make commotion, 

*T is to be fear’d they all will follow him. 30 
Now *t is the spring, and weeds are ahallow- 
) . rooted; 

Suffer them now, and they’ll o’ergrow the 
garden, * 

And choke the herbs for want of husbandry.] 
The reverent care I bear unto my lord 
^Lade me collect^ these dangei's in the duke. 
If it be fond,* call it a woman’s fear; 

Which fea-' if better reasons can supplant, 

T will h-'ihacribe,'^ and say I wrong’d the 
duke. 

My Lords of Suffolk, Buckingham, and York, 
Reprove® my allegation, if you can; 40 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

iSuf, Well hath your highness seen into this 
duke; 

And, had I first been put to speak my mind, 

I think I should have told your gi'iice’s file. 
The duchess, by his subornation. 

Upon my life, began her devilish practices: 
Or, if he W'ere not privy to those faults, • 
Yet, by reputjpg oV his high descent, — 

As next the king he was successive heir, — 
And such high vaunts of his nobility, 50 
Did instigate the bedlam brain-sick duchess 
By wicked means to frame our sovereign’s 
fall. 


1 Me seitmethf i.e. ** it seemc ..o me. 

3 Jlegpecting, considering. 

8 CoUeet, gather together by observation. 

Fond, foolish. « 8 Svbsvr^e, yield the point 

8 Reprove, disprove. of, boasting of. 


(3 Smooth runs the water where the brook is > 
deep; \ 

And in his simple show he harbours treason. / 
The fox barks not when he would steal the > 
lamb. / 

No, no, my sovereign ; Gloster is a man > 

•Unsounded yet, and full of deep deceit. ] 67 > 

Car, Did he not, contrary to form of law, 
Devise strange deaths for small c»ffences done If 

York, And did he not, in his protectorship, 
Levy great sums of money through the realm 
For soldiers’ pay in France, and never sent it? 
By means whereof the towns each day revolted. 

Bmk, Tut, these are petty faults to® faults 
unknown, 

Which time will bring to light in smooth Duke 
Humphrey. 

Kui^. My lords, at once:® — the care you 
have of us, 

To mow down tliorns tliat would annoy our 
foot, 

Is worthy pmise: but, — shall T speak my con- 
science ?-- 

Our kinsman Gloster is as innocent €9 

F>om meaning treaw^n to our royal {>erson 
As is the sucking lamb or harndess dove: 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given*® 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 

Qtieen. All, what’s more dangerous than 
this fond affiance ! ** 

Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow’d. 
For he’s disposed as the hateful raven: 

Is he a lamb ? his skin is surely lent him, ® 
For he ’s inclin’d as is the ravenous wolf. 

Who eainiot steal .a shape that means deceit? 
Take heed, my lorii; the welfare of us all so 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudful man. 

JCnter Homp:rset. 

S(0n. All health unto my gracious sovereign! 

Welcome, Lord Somerset. wW 
news from France? 

JSo7ii, That all your interest in those terri- 
tories 

Is utterly bereft you; all is lost. 

Ktny, Gold news, Lord Somerset: but God’s 
will be done ! 


8 To, in comparison with. * At once, once for all. 
18 WeU given, well disposed, u Aflanee, confidence. 
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ACT m. Scene 1. 


ACT'^III: Scene 1. 


KING HENRY 

York, \A9ide\ Cold news for me; for I had 
hope of France 

As hrmly as I hope for fertile England. 

; [ Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud 
' And caterpillars eat my leaves away; ^ go 
But I will remedy this gear^ ere long, 

Or sell my title for a glorious grave. * 

EiUei' Glostbr. 

Glo, Ail happiness unto iny lord the king 1 
Pardon, my liege, that 1 have stay’d so long. 
A'm/. Nay, Gloster, know that thou aiii come 
too soon, 

tJnless thou wert more loyal than thou art: 

1 do arrest thee of high treason here. 

Olo. Well, Suffolk’s duke, thou shall not see 
me blush 

Nor change my countenance for this arrest: 

A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. lOO 
jCTlie purest spring is not so free from mud 
5 As I am clear from trefiaon to my sovereign:] 
Who can accuse me? wherein am 1 guilty? 
York, ’T is thought, my lord, that you took 
bribes of France, 

And, being protector, stay’d the soldiers’ pay; 
By means whereof hishighnesshath lost France. 
Glo. Is it but thought so? ’vyhat® are they 
that think it? 

I never robb’d the soldiers of their pay. 

Nor ever had one penny bribe from France; 

So help me God, as 1 have watch’d the night, — 
Ay, night by night, —in studying good for 
^ England ! iii 

^^That doit® that e’er I wrested from the king, 
JOr any groat* I hoai'ded to my use, 

' Be brought against me at my trial-day ! ] 

No; many a pound of mine own proper store. 
Because I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I dispursed® to the garrisons, 

And never ask’d for restitution. '' 

Car. It serves you well, my lord, to say so 
much. 

Glo. I say no more than truth, so help me 
God! 120 , 

York. In your protectorship you did devise j 


> Qear, matter. ^ irAat s:\vlio. 

s DoU. a very small coin ; properly, the twelfth part of 
a penny. 

4 Qroa^ a gmall coin of the value of fourpence. 

* IKirpurse^f sdisbuTsed, paid away. 
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VL— PART II. / 

Strange tortures for f)flEenders never ifieard of, 
That® England was defam’d by^tyranny. lii 
Glo. Why, ’tis well known that, whiles \ 
was protector, ' 

Pity was all the fault that w^as in me;^ 

For 1 should melt at an oflfender’s tears, 

And lowly words were I’ansora forrtheir fault. 
Unless it were a bloody murderer, 

Or foul felonious thief that fleec’d poor passen- 
gers, 

I never gave them ^dndign punishment: iso 
Murder Indeed, that bloody sin, I tortur’d 
Above thfc felon ^ or what® trespass else.] 

Suf. My lord, these faults are easy,® quickly 
answer’d : 

But mightier crimes are laid luito your charge, 
Whereof you cannot Ccosily purge yourself. 

I do arrest you in his highness’ name; 

And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
To keep, until your further time of trial. 

Kinf/. My lord of Gloster, ’tis my special 
hope ' 139 

That you will clear yourself from all suspect:'® 
My conscience tells me you are innocent. 

Glo. Ah, gracious lord, these days are dan- 
gerous: 

Viittie is cliok’il with foul ambitioL», 

And charity clnis’d hence by raiico7;^>8 band; 
I^Foul suboniatiou is predominfint, i 

And equity exil’d your highness’ land. ] ] 

1 know their complot" is to have my life, 

And if my derth might make this island 
happy 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

T would expend it with all willingness: ir»o 

But liiine is made the prologue to their play; 
For thousands more, that yet suspect no peril, 
Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 
Beltufort’s red sparkling eyes blab his heart’s 
malice. 

And Suffolk’s cloudy brow his stormy hate; 
Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his toAgue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart ; 
And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whose overweening arm I have pluck’d back, 


* That, so that. ’ The felon,- is. the feton’s (tin). 

* What, whatever. 

* Eaey, slight, trivial Some take it as an adverh => 

easily. ts? 

Suspect, siuplcioj c Cowplot, concerted plan. 



ACT III. Scena 1. 


ACT 111.* »c5ue 1. KING HENRY VL~PART II. 


By false accuse^ doth level at my life: — 160 
[Turnitig to Qv.em\ And you, niy sovereign. 
^ lady, witn the rest, 

Causeless have laid disgraces on my head, 

And with your best endeavour have stirr’d up 
My lie*fest^ liege to be mine enemy: 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together — 
Myself had note® of your conventicles^ — 

And all to make away iny guiltless life. 

/ [ 1 shall not want false witness to condemn me, 
/Nor store of treasons to augment my guilt; 
/The ancient proverb will be well effected,® — 

^ A staff is quickly found to beat a dbg. ] i 7 i 

Car, My liege, his railing is intolenible: 

[ If those that care to keep your royal pei'son 
From treason’s secret knife and traitor’s rage 
Be thus upbraided, jhid, and rated at, 

And the offender granted scope of speech, 

5 T wilj make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 

5 #S'a/. Hath he not twit® our sovereign lady 

/ here 

/With ignominious woixls, though clerkly 
t couch’d,^ 

/As if she had suborned some to swear iso 
j False Jillegations to overthrow Ins state d 
( Queen, But I can give the loser leave to 
( chidcA 

' 07 o, truer spoke than meant: I lose, 

( indeed; — 

j Beshrew the winners, for they play’d me false! 

^ And well such loseis may have leave to six^ak. 

< JiucL He’ll wrest the .%*nae and hold us 

< here all day: — 

{Lord cardinal, he is your prisoner. 

' Car,J Sirs, take away the duke, and guard 
him sure. • 

(/to. Ah! thus King Henry throws away 
his crutch, 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body. • 190 
j^Tiius is the shepherd beaten fronli thy side, 

' And wolves arc gnarling® who shall gnaw thee 
J • first. ] 

Ah, that my fear were false! ah, that it were! 
For, good King Henry, thy decay I fear. 
[J^.veunt d ttendanU wifk Oloster^ guarded. 


accunstlon. s Liefest, deamt. 

* Note, information. * CfonverUides, secret meetings. 
^ Effected, practlcsKy proved. * Twit, twitted. 

’ Clerkly couch’d, pit in good (|r scholarly) language. 

* Qnarling, growUfig, snarligg.1 


King, My lords, what to your wisdom seem- 
eth best, wi 

Do or undo, as if ourself wei*e here. 

Queen, Wliat, will your highness leave the 
parliament? 

King, Ay, Margaret ; my heart is drown’d 
• with grief, 

Whose flood begins to flow within mine eyes, 
[|My body round engirt with niiseiy, 200; 

For wliiit’s more miserable than discontent 
Ah, \mcle Humphrey! in thy face 1 see 
The map of honour, truth and loyalty: 

And yet, good Humphrey, is tlie hour to come 
That e’er J prov’d thee false or fear’d thy faith. 
Q What louring® star now envies thy estate, > 
Tliat these great lords, and Margaret ourj 
queen, ) 

Do seek subversion of tliy hannless life? j 

Thou never didst them wrong, nor no manj 
wrong; > 

And as the butcher takes away the calf, 210; 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when iti 
strays, } 

Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house; \ 

Even so, remorseless, have they borne himi 

hence; \ 

And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 5 
Looking the way her harmless young one went, ) 
And can do nought but wail her darling’s loss;! 
Even so myself bewails good Gloster’s cjise > 
With Scid unhelpful tears, and with dimm’d eyes; 
Look after him, and cannot do him good, ) 
So mighty are hi.s voved enemies. ] ^20 ' 

Hia fortunes 1 wdll weep; and, ’twixt each groan. 
Say, “ Who ’s^® a traitor, Gloster ho is none.” 
\/^j:€unt all but Queen^ Cardinal Beaufort^ 
/Suffolk, and York; Somerset remaim apart. 
Queen, Fair lords, cold snow melts with the 
sun’s hot beams; 

Heffry my lord is cold in great affairs, 

Too full of foolish pity; j^and Gloster’a show / 
Beguiles liim as the mournful crocodile I 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers; ? 
Or as the snake, roll’d in a flowering bank, ^ 
With shining checker’d slough,^! doth sting a> 
child I 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. ] 230? 


• Louring, gloomy-looking. 

Who 's, whoever ie. ii SXough, Bkiu. 
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ACT III. Soene 1. 


KING HENRY VL— PART II 


» ACTflli: Scene 1. 


Believe me, lords, were none more wise than I — 
And yet hex'ein I judge mine own wit good — 
This Gloster should be quickly rid the world, 
To rid us from the fear we have of him. 234 
Cfatr. That he should die is worthy policy; 
But yet we want a colour^ for his death; 

*T is meet he be condemn’d by course of law. * 
Suf. But, in my mind, that were no policy: 
The king will labour stiU to save his life. 


The commons haply yise, to save his fife; 240 
And yet we Im^ve but trivial argument. 

More than mistrust, that shows him worthy; 
death. 

York. So that, by this, you would not have 
him die. 

8v,f, Ah, York, no man alive so^ain as 1 1 
York. [Asuie] ’Tis York that hath more 
reason for his death. — 



< Colour, pretext. 


* Empty, famished. 


* Pof/od 'Of^r, slurred oVer. 




ACT lllf^Bwue 1. 


* KING HENRY VL-PART II. 


ACT III. Scene 1. 


^No; letphimMie, in that he ia k fox, 

^By nature proved an enAny to the^flock, 
f Before his ch/lps be stain’d witff crimson blood, 
^ As Humphrey, prov’d by reasons, to my liege. 
; And do not stand on quillets^ how to slay 

' hon:3 201 

Be it by ^ns, by snares, by subtlety, 

Sleeping or waking, ’t is no matter how, 

So he be dead ; for that is good deceit 
Which mates 2 him first that first intends 
deceit. 

[ Queen. Thrice noble Suffolk, ’t resolutely 
spoke. ^ 

^ Su/. N ot resoljite, except so much were done ; 
^ i''or things are often spoke, and seldom meant: 

. But that my heart accordeth with my tongue, — 
5 fSeeing the deed is meritorious, 270 

; \ nd to preserve my sovereign from his foe, — 
' Say but the word, and I will be his priest ] 

' Ca?-. [[But I would have him dead, my Loixl 

of Suffolk, 

Kre you can take due orders for su priest: ] 
Say you consent, and censure well* the deed, 

A nd 1 ’ll provide his executioner, — 

I tender so* the safety of my liege. 

Here is my hand, the deed is worthy 
doing. 

Quet^iji^ And so say I. 

lor^. And I: and now we three have 
spoken it, 2ho 

It skills* not greatly who impugns our doom.* 


Hunter a Meesmiger. 

Mess. Great lords, from Ireland am I come 
amaiii,^ • 

To signify that rebels there are up, ^ 

And put the Englishmen unto the sword: 
Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime, 
' [ Before the wound do grow uncurable;^ 

(For, being green, there ia great hope of help.^ 
Car. A breach that craves a quick ex- 
, pedient* stop 1 

What counsel give you in this weighty cause? 


1 QaittstSf petty niceties of law. • 

3 MaUs, ^sables, renders*poveries8. 
a Censure well » approve. 

4 TenAer so, have such regard for. ' 
a SkiUs, matters. 

a Impugns our doom, opposes our decision. 

' Amain^ a^tmost speed. 

* Bscpedisnl^eipeAiUovJ^ 


York. That Somerset be sent as regent, 
thither: 290 

’Tis meet that lucky ruler l)e employ’d; 
Witness the fortune he hath had in Fi'ance. 

Som. If York, with all hh' f;ir-fet* policy, 
Had been the regent there instead of me, 

, He never would have stay’d in Fi'ance so long. 

York. No, not to lose it all, as thou hast 
done: 

[[ I rather would have lost my life betimes 
Than bring a burden of dishonour home { 

By stiiying there so long till all were lost. 299 > 
Show me one scar char^ter’d on thy skin: 
Men’s fiesh preserv’d sowholedo seldom win.'*3' 

Q^cee?). [ Nay, then, this spark will prove a( 
raging fire, { 

If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with : — 
No more, good York; — sweet Somerset, be 
still: — 

[Thy fortune, York, hadst thou been regent^ 

there, \ 

Might hapj)ily^^ have prov’d far woree than his. 

York. What, wome than nought? nay, then, 
a shame take all ! 

iSo7n. And, in the number, thee that wishest 
shame ! ]] 

Car, My Lord of York, try what your for- 
tune is. 309 

The uncivil kern.s of Ireland are in arms. 

And temper clay with blood of Englishmen : 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
CoIIccUkI choicely, from each county some, 

And try your ha]) against the Irishmen ? ^ 

York. I will, my lord, so please his majesty. 

tSuf. Why, our authority is his consent. 

And what we do e.stablish he confirms: 

Then, noble York, take thou this task in hand. 

York. I am content: provide me soldiers, 
lords, 319 

WJ^iles I take order for mine own affairs. 

A charge. Lord York, that I will see 
perform’d. 

But now return we to the false Duke Hum- 
phrey. 

. Car. No more of him; for 1 will deal with 
him 

That henceforth he shall trouble us no more. 

• Far-/et, far-fetched. 

"Men whose flesh Is kept so free from wounds 
are seldom conquerors. ** 1 1 Happily ^ perchance. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 


KING HENRY VL— PART II. « 


ACT <111. Scene 


And SO break oflf; the day is almost spent; 
<Lord Suffolk) you and I must talk of that 
* event. ] 

YbrL My Lord of Suffolk, within fourteen 
days 

At Bristol I expect my soldiers; 

For there I ’ll ship them all for Ireland. , 
iSitf. I ’ll see it truly done, my Lord of York. 

\Exmint all hut York, 
York. Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful 
thoughts, 8.31 

And change misdoubt to resolution: 

Be that thou hop’st to be, or what thou art 
; Resign to death; []it is not worth th’ enjoying: 
f Let pale-fac’d fear keep with the mean-bom 
\ man, 

’And find no harbour in a royal heart. 

} Faster than spring-time showers comes thought 
^ on thought, 

[ And not a thought but thinks on dignity. 

[ My brain, more busy than the labouring spider, 

^ Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies.] 
Well, nobles, well, ’tis politicly done, 34 i 
To send me packing with an host of men: 

I fear me you but warm the starved snake. 
Who, cherish’d in your breasts, will sting your 
hearts. 

*T was men I lack’d, and you wfll give them 
me: 

<QI take it kindly; yet be well assur’d 
< You put sharp weapons in a madman’s hands.] 
Whiles I in Ireland nurse a mighty band, 

I \jill stir up in England some black storm 
Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven or 
bell; 350 

And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage i 
/ Until the golden circuit on my head, 
f Like to the glorious sun’s transparent beams, 

» Do calm the fury of this mad-bred llaw.^ ] 

And, for a minister of my intent, , 

I have seduc’d a headstrong Kentishman, 

Joliii (kde of Ashford, 

To make commotion, as full well he can, 

Under the title of John Mortimer. 350 
^ In Ireland have I seen this stubborn Cade 
J Oppose himself against a troop of kerns, 

^ And fought^ so long, till that his thighs with 
darts 

' FlaWt violent gust of wind. * Fwghtsthe fought. 
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Were almost like a sharp-quill’d ^rpentine;* 
And, in the end being rescued, 1 have seen “ 
Him caper upright like a wild Morisco,^ 
Shaking the bloody darts as he his bells. 

Full often, like a shag-hair'd crafty kem, ■ 
Hath he conversed with the enemy, * * ! 

And, undiscover’d, come to me again, , 

And given me notice of their villanies. ] .3Vo 
This devil here shall be my substitute; 

For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 
In face, in gait, in speech, he doth resemble: 
By this I shall perceive the commons’ mind, 
How they^ffect the house and claim of York. 
Say he be taken, rack’d and tortured, 

I know no pain they can inflict upon him 
Will make him say I mov’d him to those 
arms. ^ 

Say that he thrive, as ’tis great like he will, 
Why, then from Ireland come I with my 
strength,® 380 

And reap the harvest which that rascal sow’d; 
For, Humphrey being dead, as he shall be, 
And Henry put apart, the next for me. \£xk. 

Scene II. Bury St EdmwidPs. A room of 
state; folding doors al hack, with Gloster^s 
hed-chainber beyond, ^ 

Enter certain murderers, hastHty, 

First Mur. Run to my Lord of Suffolk; let 
him know 

We liave dispatch’d the duke, as he com- 
manded. * 

Sec. Mi(r. O that it were to do ! What have 
we done? •- 

Didst ^ver hear a man so penitent? 

Enter Suffolk. 

Fir^^t Mur. Here comes my loid. 

Suf. Now, sirs, have you dispatch’d this 
thing? 

First Mur. Ay, my good lord, he ’s dead. .. 
Suf. Why, that’s well said. Go, get you 
to my house; 

1 will reward you for this venturous deed. 
[The king and all the peers are here at 
hand: — lo' 

a ForptwJtim, porcupine. 

« Jforiio^,moiTi8-dan^ 

* Strengt^, wmed for^. 
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ACT lIl.^De 2. 


® KING HENRY VL— PART IL 


ACT 111. Scene 2. 


I Have yon l&d fair the^bed? Is all things^ 

* well, * ^ 11 

According asfl gave directions? 

' First Mur, ^Tis, my good lord. 

' Suf, ] Away ! be gone. [Esceunt Murderers, 

• 

Trumpets soutided, AWcr Kino Henry, Quken 
MargaSet, Cardinal Beaufort, Somer- 
set, Lards, and others. 

King, Go, call our uncle to our presence 
straight; 

Say we intend tb try bis |p*ace to-day, 

If he be guilty, as ’t is publislied. o 
iSuf, I *11 call him presently, my noble lord. 

[Exit, 

King, Lords, take your places; and, 1 pray 
you all, ^ 

Proceed no straiter'^ ’gainst our uncle Gloster 
Than from true evidence of good esteem 2i 
He be approv’d ^ in practice* culpable. 

Queen, God forbid any malice should pre- 
vail, • 

That faultless may condemn a nobleman 
Pray God he may acquit him of suspicion ! 
King. I thank thee, love; these words con- 
tent me much. 

* ' lie-enter Suffolk. 

How now ! why look’st thou pale? why trem- 
blest thou? 

Where is our uncle? what*s the matter, Suf- 
* folk? 

Suf, Dead in his bed, my lord; Gloster is 
dead. * 

Queen, Marry, God €orfend ! 30 

Car, God’s secret judgment; — I did ^ream 
to-night 

The duke was dumb and could not sjieak a 
word. [The King sir^ons. 

Otteen, How fares my lord? — Help, lords! 
the king^s dead. 

I [^Som, Rear* up his body; wring him by 
( the nose. 

j Queen, Run, go, help, help 1—0 Henry, ope ^ 
\ thine eyes I ] • 


1 /« alt thing8=iB everything. 

3 Stricter, more strictly. 

> Approv'd, proved. * Praetiee, plotting. 

A That fauliUsB, i.e. thai|mRy condemn a noble- 
man who is faultless/' • I ^ Pear, raise. 


Suf, He doth revive again:-- madam, be 
patient. 

King, O heavenly God ! 

Queen, How fares my gracious lord? 

Suf, Comfort, my sovereign I gi‘acious Henry, 
comfort 1 

• King. What, doth my Lord of Suffolk coir- 
fort me ? 

Came he right now*" to sing a raven’s note, 40 
Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers; 
And thinks he that the chirping of a wren, 

By crying comfort from a hollow breast. 

Can chase away the first-conceived sound? 

[| Hide not thy poison with such sugar’d words; ^ 
Jjay not thy hands on me; forbear, 1 say; / 
Their touch affrights me as a serpent’s sting. 
Tliou baleful messenger, out of my sight ! 

U|x>n thy eye- balls murderous tyranny 
Sits in grim majesty, to fright the world.] 5oJ 
Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding: 
Yet do not go away: — come, l>asilisk, 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight; 
For in the shade of death I shall find joy; 

In life but <louble death, now Glosteris dead. 
Queen. Why do you rate my liord of Suffolk 
thus? 

Although the duke wjus enemy to him, 

Yet he, most (,’hristian-like, laments his death: 
[^And for myself,- *foe as he was to me,— ^ 
Might litjuid tears or heart-offending groans < 
Or blood-consuming sighs recall his life, 6i 
1 would be blind with weeping, .sick with 
groans, • 

Look jMilo as primrose with blood -drinking^ 
sighs, ( 

And all to have the noble duke alive. J 

What know I how the world may deem of me?| 
For it is known we were but hollow friends; { 
It may be judg’d T made the duke away; { 
So |;hall my name with .slander’s tongue be} 
wounded, . } 

And princes’ courts be lill’tl with my reproach. 5 
This get I by his death: ay me, unhappy! 70 ) 
To be a queen, and crown’d with infamy ! ] } 

' King, Ah, woe is me for Gloster, wretched 
man! 

Queen, Be woe for me,® more wretched than 
he is. 

’ Right now, just uow. 

* Be woe for me, i.e. “be grieveU for me.” 
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KING HENRY VL— PART IL 


ACT 111! .Scene 2. 


What, dost thou turn away and hide thy faxsel 
>[I am no loathsome leper; — ^look on me. 76 
> What ! art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf 1 



(^wen. When from thy shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood uiH>n the hatolies in the 8tonn.->Mct ill. 2. 102, 103 


Be poisonous too, and kill thy fdrlorn queen. ] 
Is all thy comfort shut in Gloster’s tomb? 
Why, then, dame Margaret was ne’er thy joy. 
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[[Erect his statua and worship it,* * 8oS 
And make jny image Ibut an alehouse sign. ^ > 
Was I for this nigh wreck’d upofi the sea, 

And twice by awkward^ wind from England’^* 
bank 

Drove back again unto my native climd? 
[Wbat boded this but well forewaqiing wind^ 
Did seem to say — Seek not a scorjjioii’s nest, ' 
Nor set no footing on this unkind shore? . 
What did I then, but curs’d the gentle gusts, \ 
And he that loos’d them* forth their brazen^^ 
caves: • * < 

And bid tl*em blow towards England’s blessed i 
shore, * 90^ 

Or turn our stern uix)n a dreadful rock? ^ 
Yet .tEoliis would not be a murderer, < 

But left that hateful officq unto thee: \ 

Tlic ])retty-vaulting sea refus’d to drown me, S 
Knowing that thou wouldst have me drown’d > 
on shore, > 

With team as salt as sea, through thy unkind-^ 


The splitting rocks® cower’d in the sinkingsandsj 
And would not dash me with their ragged sides, ^ 
Because thy flinty hesCrt, more hard than they, \ 
Might in thy palace perish* Margaret. ] lOO ] 
As far as I could ken the chalky clip’s, 

When from thy shore the tempest beat;iis back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the stoiTn, 

And 'when the dusky sky began to rob 
My earnest-gaping sight of thy land’s view, 

I took a costly jewel from my neck, — 

A heart it was, bound in wdth diamonds, — 
And threw it towards thy land: the sea re- 
ceiv’d it, • 

And St I wish’d thy body might my heart: 
[And even with this I lost fair England’s 
view, 110 

And4)id mine eyes be packing with my heart, 
And call’d them blind and dusky spectacles, 
For losing ken of Albion’s wishell coast. 

How often have I tempted Suffolk’s tonguor— 
The agent of thy foul inconstancy — . 

^To sit and witch me, as Ascanius did 
When he to maddkig* Dido would unfold 
His father’s acts commenc’d in burning Troy 1 

1 Awkward, advene, s He that looa*d them, ie. ifiolus. 

* Splitting rocks, ie. rocks that are used to split the 
sides of vessels. * PerislLj^d actively a: kill. 

^ Madding, i.e. growiqp mad with love. 



ACT 2. 


• KING HENRY VL— PART 11. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


)Am I ribt wish'd like her? or thou not false 
likehim?3 * ^ ♦ 

Ay me, I caiilio more ! die, Margaret ! 120 

lllor Henry weeps that thou dost live so long. 

Aoise within. Enter Warwick and Salisbury. 
The Commons press to the door. 

War. It is reported, mighty sovereign. 

That good Duke Humphrey trait’rously is 
murder’d 


By Suffolk and the Cardinal Beaufort’s means. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
And care not who they sting in his revenge. 
Myself have calm’d their spleenful mutiny, 
Until they hear the order of his death. 

• King. That he is dead, good Warwick, ’t is 
too true; iso 

But how he died God knows, not Henry:' 
Enter his chamber, view his breathless corpse, 



War Come hither, gnvclouB sovorelBn —(Act lit 2 149.1 


And comment then upon his sudden dqiith. 
War. That shall I do, my liege.— Stay, 
Salisbury, 134 

With the rude multitude till I return. • 

\WaTwicJc goes throttgh faldimj-doors 
into the h^-chamher. Ealishury retires 
* to the Commons at the door. 

King. O Thou that judgest all things, stay 
my thoughts, — 

My thoughts, that labour to persuade my soul 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey’s 
life! 

If my suspect* be false, forgive me, God; 


t Henry, pronounced as a tris:^! Ale. > Suspect, sutpicioiL 


For judgment only doth belong to thee. 140 
[3 Fain would I go to chafe his paly lijis S 
With twenty thousand kisses, and to rain S 
Upon his face an ocean of salt tears, ; 

To^ell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, > 
And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling: / 
But all in vain are these mean obsequies; J 
And to survey his dead and earthly image, ( 
What were it Imt to make my sorrow greater?]/ 
[The folding-doors are thrown open^ and 
the dead body of Gloster is discovered^ 
lying on the bed; Warwick and others 
standing by it. 

War. Come hither, gracious sovereign, view 
this body. 
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ACT III. foene 2. 


KING HENBY VL— PAET II. • 


Kvn^, That is to see how deep my grave is 
made; 160 

For with his soul fled all my worldly solace, 
And seeing him, I see my life in death. 

War, As surely as my soul intends to live 
With that dread King that took oui‘ state 
upon him « 

To free us from his Father’s wrathful curse, 

1 do believe that violent liands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 

Suf, A dreadful oath, sworn with a solemn 
tongue! 

What instance gives Lord Warwick for his 
vow? 

War, See how the blood is settled in his face. 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, ^ lei 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale and blood- 
less, 

Being'-* all descended to the labouring Ikeavt; 
^Who, in the conflict that it holds with death. 
Attracts the same for aidance ’gainst the enemy ; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er 
returneth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. ] 

But see, his face is black and full of blood, 

His eye-balls further out than when he liv’d, 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man; no 
His hail' uprear’d, his nostrils tjtretch’d with 
struggling; 

His luinds abroad display’d, as one that grasp’tl 
And tugg’d for life, and was by strength sub- 
du’d: 

l^ok, on the sheets his hair, you see, is stick- 
ing: 

His well-i>roportion’d beard made rough and 
rugged. 

Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodg’<l.®] 
It cannot be but he was murder’d here; 

The least of all these signs were probable. 

Saf, Why, Warwick, who .should do^the 
duke to death? 

Myself and Beaufort had him in protection; 
And we, I hope, sir, are no murderers. isi 

War, But both of you' were vow’d Duke 
Humphrey’s foes, 

And you, forsooth, had the good duke to keep: 

> Timely-parted ghost, i.e. the coipae of one ivho has 
died a natural death. 

3 Being, i.e. (the blood) being. 

* Lodg*d,*i.e. beaten down. 
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AClf iftt Scene 2. 

’T is like you would not feast him^like 1. friend ; 
And ’t is ^ell geen he found an enemy. 185 

Queen, Then you, beijike, susfkect these no^ 
blemen ^ 

As guilty of Duke Humphrey’s timeless* death. 

War. Who finds the heifer dead and .bleed- 
ing fresh, 

And sees fast by a butcher with an axe. 

But will suspect ’t was he that made the slaugh- 
ter? 100 

|[Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s^ j 

nest, e j 

But may ^agine how the bird is dead, | 

Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak? - 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy. ] ^ 

Queen, Are you the butcher, Suffolk? — 
Where ’s your knife ^ 

[|Is Beaufort term’d a kite? — Where are his^ 
talons?^ ^ 

Suf. 1 wear no knife to slaughter sleeping 
men; 

But hero’fl a vengeful sword, rusted with 
ease. 

That shall be scoured in his rancorous heart 
That slanders me with murder’s crimson 
badge. — 200 

Say, if thou daFst, proud Lord of ^Warwick- 
shire, • 

That I am faulty in® Duke Humphrey’s death. 

[I^jreurU Cardinal^ Somerset^ and others. 

War, What dares not Warwick, if false 
Suffolk dare him ? 

[ Quern. He dares not calm his contumelious 
spirit, 

Nor cefise to be an arr(%ant controller,^ 

Though Suffolk dare him twenty thousand 
times. 

War. Madam, be still, — with reverence may ^ 
J say it; 

For every Word you speak in his behalf 
Is slander to your royal dignity. 

Suf. Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demean- 
our! ' 2 J 0 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord so much^, < 
*Thy mother took kito her blameful bed . , ] 
Some stern untutor’d churl, and noble stock I 

^ untimely. < PuttockX kite’s. 

^ Faulty in, le guiltily concerned in. 

7 CofUroller, i.e. one v|ho interfere^ifiih. or dictates to 
others. I ^ 



ACT 111. JkM 2. 


• KING HENRY VI.—PART II. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


/Was gritft^ ifrith crab-tree slip; whose fruit 
I • thou art * ^ ^ 2i4 

< And never of^he Nevils’ noble race. 

•> War, But that the ^ilt of murder bucklers 
thee, 

And I tihoiild rob the deathsman^ of his fee, 

[ Quitting 3 thee thereby of ten thousand shames. 
And that my sovereign’s presence makes me 
mild, * 219 

I would, false murderous coward, on thy knee 
<>Make thee beg pardon for thy i)asaed speech 
J And say it was thy mother that tho^ meant’st, 
^Tliat thou tliyself wast born in bast^i*dy; 

/And after all thi# fearful homage done, 

/Give thee thy hire and send thy soul to hell, 
/Pernicious blood-sucker of sleeping men! 

( Suf. Thou shalt J)e waking while I shed 
( thy blood, 

j If from this presence thou dar’st go with me. 

^ Hur.] Away e’en now, or T will drag thee 
hence: 

Unworthy though thou ai-t, I ’ll •cope with 
thee, 230 

And do some service to Duke Humphrey’s 
ghost. [Exeunt /Suffolk and WarwuA 
Ki}i^, What stronger breastplate than a 
heart untainted ! 

Thrice ia he arm’d thiit hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice ia corrupted^. 

[/I noise loithin. 

Queen. What noise ia this? 

Re-enter SuFPOLfc and Warwick, with their 
weapo)^ draion. 

King. Why, how now, lords! your w|^thful 
weapons drawn 

Here in our presence! dare you be so bold? 
Why, what tumultuous clamour hav^ we 
here? • 

Suf. The trait’rous Warwick, with the men 
• of Bury, 240 

Set all upon me, mighty sovereign. 

Sed. [To the Commons at the door'\ Sirs, stand 
apart; the king shall know your mind. • 
[He comes forward. 
Dread lord, the commons send you word by me, 

> Qraft, past p|j|^ciple of ta|rra/;== grafted. 

iDeafAsman, executioner, f a freeing. 
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Unless false Suftblk stmight be done to death, 
Or banished fair England’s territories. 

They will by violence tear him from your 
palace. 

And torture him with grievous ling’ring death. 
They say, by him the good Duke Humphrey 
» died; 

They say, in him they feai- your highness’ 
death; 

And mere instinct of love and loyalty, — 250 
Free from a stubborn opposite intent, 

As being thought to contradict your liking, — 
Makes them thus forward in his banishment. 

[| They say, in cai’e of your moat royal person, 5 
That if your highness should intend to sleep, • 
And charge that no man should disturb your^ 
rest, ) 

In pain of your dislike, or j)ain of death, ^ 

Yet, notwithstanding such a strait* edict, i 
Were there a serpent seen, with forked/ 
tongue, i 

That slily glidetl towards your majesty, 2 <io| 
It were but necessary you were wak’d; ) 

Lest, being suffer’d in that harmful slumber, > 
The mortal worm^‘ might make the sleep/ 
eternal : . / 

And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, | 
That they will guard you, whether you will/ 
or no, 

From such fell serj/ents as false Suffolk is, 
With whose envenomed and fatal sting, 

Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 
They wiy, is sliamefully bereft of life. ] ^ ^ 

Commons. [ Withiii\ An fuiswer from the 
king, my Lorrl of Salisbury! 27o 

Suf. ’^r is like the commons, rude unpolish’d 
hinds. 

Could send such message to their sovereign: 
But ytm, my lord, were glad to be employ’d, 
To^how how quaint® an orator you are: 

But all the honour Salisbury hath won 
l.s, that he was the lord ambassador 
Sent from a sort^ of tinkers to the king. 
Commons. [Within\ An answer from the 
king, or we ’ll break in! 

King. Go, Salisbury, and tell them all from 
me, 

4 StraU, strict. ^ < YPorms serpent. 

« Quaint, clever, line. 

7 A tort, a pack, a gang; used contemptuously. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


KINO HENRY VI.—PART 11. • 


Adbll^ Scene 2. 


1 thank them for their tender loving care; 2S0 
And had 1 not been cited ^ so by them, 

Yet did I purpose as they do entreat; 

For, sure, my thoughts do hourly prophesy 
Mischance unto my state by Suffolk’s means: 
And therefore, — ^by His majesty I swear, 
Whose far unworthy deputy I am, — 

He sluill not breathe infection in* this air 
But three days longer, on the ])ain of death. 

[Exit Saluhury. 
Queen. O Henry, let me plead for gentle 
Suffolk! 

Kin</. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle 
Suffolk I 290 

No more, I say: if thou dost plead for him, 
Tliou wilt but add increase unto my wrath. 
Had I but said, I would have kept my word, 
But when I swear, it is irrevocable. — 

\To If, after three days’ space, thou 

here be’st found 

On any ground that I am ruler of, 

The world shall not be ransom for thy life. — 
Come, Warwick, come, good Warwick, go 
with me; 

I have great matters to impart to thee. 

[Exeunt all hut Qtieen and JS*vffoll\ 
Queen. Mischance and sorrow go along with 
you ! ' 300 

Heart’s discontent and sour* affliction 
Be playfellows to keep you company ! 

There ’s two of you: the devil make a third ! 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your 
steps! 

Siif. Cease, gentle queen, these execrations. 
And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 
Queen. Fie, coward woman and soft-hearted 
wretch! 

Hast thou not spirit to curse thine enemies? 
S\if. A plague upon them! wherefore should 
I curse them? 

Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake’s 
groiin, 310 

I would invent as bitter-searching terms, 

As curst,* as harsh and hon'ible to hejir, 
[[[Deliver’d strongly through my fixed teeth, 
JWith full as many signs of deadly hate,] 

As lean-fac’d Envy in her loathsome cave: 

^ Cited, luised. 

s Breathe infection in^i.e. breathe his infectious breath 
Into. 3 Sour, bitter. * Curst, sharp. 
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[My tongue should stumble ir/mintf earnest 
word^; 

Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint; 
Mine hair be fix’d on end, as one distract; 4^* 
Ay, every joint should seem to curse and ban:] 
And even now my burthen’d hearts would 
break, ^ 320 

Should I not curse them. Poison be their 
drink! 

Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that they 
taste! 

Their sweetest shade a grove of cypress trees! 
[Their clyefest prospect murd’ring basilisks! S 
Their softest touch as smart® ^ lizards’ stings!] 5 
Tlieir music fiightful as the serpent’s hiss, 

And boding screech-owls make the consort® 
full ! 

All the foul terrors in dark-seated hell — 
Quee?i. Enough, sweet Suffolk; thou tor- 
ment’st thyself ; 

[And these dread curses, like the sun ’gainst^ 
gkiss, . 330^ 

Or like an rwercharged gun, recoil, \ 

And tuni the force of them upon thyself. ] { 

Suf. You bade me ban, and will you bid me 
leave ?^ 

Now, by the groiind that I am banish’d from. 
Well could I curse away a winter’s night, 
Tho\igh standing naked on a mountain top, 
[Where biting cold would never let grass' 
grow,] \ 

And think it but a minute spent in sport. 
Q'lteen. O, let nle entreat thee cease. Give 
me thy hand, * 330 

Tliat I may dew it witk my mournful .tears; 

[ Nor Jet the rain of heaven wet this place, i 
To w^ash away my woeful mouumenii®] I 
O, could this kiss be printed in thy hand, 

« [Kisses his hand. 

That thou* mightst think upon these® by the 
seal,i® 

Through wdiom^^ a thousand sighs are breath’d 
fur thee! 


* Smart, painful. * 

0 Consort, band of mu6iclanB= concert. 

^ X«ai?B-leave off. 

^ Monuments, mementoest records. 

* These, i.e. these lips. 

10 The seal, i.e. the y ss she impresses on his hand, 
u Through whom, if. through wftch Ups. 
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ACT IIL fteese 2. 


KING HENBY VL— PABT II. 


ACT III. Scene 3. 


• • 

[ So, gel^thec^ne, that I may know my grief; 
;*T is but surmis’d whiles thou art standing by, 
As one that surfeits thinking oft a '^ant. 
i^ill repeal thee, or, Ibe well assur’d, 
Adventure to be baftished myself : 350 

'And bsftiished I am, if but from^ thee. 3 
Go; speak not to me; even now be gone. 

O, go not ^et! — Even thus two friends con- 
demn’d 

Embrace and kiss and take ten thousand leaves, 
Leather a hundred times to part than die. 

Yet now farewell; and farfiwell life with theel 
Suf. Thus is poor Sutfolk ten times ban- 
ished; . * 

Once by the king, and three times thrice by 
thee. 

’Tis not the land I care for, wert thou thence; ^ 
A wilderness is populous enough, 360 

So Suffolk had thy heavenly company: 

, [ Fof where thou art, there is the world itself, 
/With every several pleasure in the world; 

' And where thou art not, desolatioq. ] 

I can no more: live thou to joy^ thy life; 
Myself to joy^ in nought but that thou liv’st. 

Enter Vaux. 

Qiieen. Whither goes Vaux so fast? what 
neys, I prithee? 

Vatin?, To signify unto his majesty 
That Cardinal Beaufort is at point of death; 

13 For suddenly a grievous sickness tocjk him, 
jThat makes him gasp, and stare, and catch the 

< air, • 371 

< Blaspheming Go(>, and cursing men on earth. 
^Sometime he talks if Duke Humphrey’s 

ghost 

Were by his side: sometime he calls thS king 
And whispers to his pillow, as to him,* 

The secrets of his overcharged soul: 

^And I am sent to tell his majesty , 

^That even n<JW he cries aloud for him. ] 
ffueen. Go tell •this heavy message to the 
king. [E;uit Vaux, 

Ay me! what is this world! what news are 
tliese ! ^ 380S 

But wherefore grieve I at an hour’s poor loss,^ 

t Frrnn, i.e. away from. 

3 Thetiect i.e. away from that land. > To joy -to enjoy. 

* An hour's poor loss, i.e. a lom whlcli will only be felt 
for a short time. * ^ 


Omitting Suffolk’s exile, my soul’s treasure ? 
Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 383 
And with the southern clouds contend in tears, 
Theirs for the earth’s increase, mine for my 
sorrows? — 

Now get thee hence: the king, thou know’st, 

, is coming; 

If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 

iS'iif, If I depart from thee, I «innot live; 
And in thy sight to die, what were it else 
But like a pleasant slumber in thy kp ? 390 

13 Here could I breathe my soul into tlie air, ; 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-lxibe i 

Dying with mother’s dug between its lij)8; ] 
Where, ^ from* thy sight, I should be raging-^ 
mad / 

And cry out for thee to close up mine eyes, / 
To have thee with thy lips to stop my mouth 
So shouldst thou either turn my flying soul, / 
Or 1 should breathe it so into thy body, > 
And then it liv’d ^ in sweet Elysium. ] ' 

To die by thee were but to die in jest; 400 
From® thee tt) die were torture more than 
death : 

O, let me stay, befnil what may befall I 

Queen. Away! tlKnigii ]>arting be a fretful 
cdiTOsive, 

It is applied to a deathful woiiml. 

To France, sweet Suffolk: let me hear from 
thee; 

For wheresoe’er thou art in this world’s globe, 

I ’ll have an Iris* that shall fliid thee out. 

.Vm/ I go. 

Queen. And bike my heart along wdth tlfte. 
Suf. A jewel, lock’d into the woefu list casket 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 410 
Even as a splitted bark, so sunder we: 

This way fall I to death. 

Queen. This way for me. 

\ExmnJt severaUy, 

13 Scene III. A hedchunifjer. j 

EtUcr the Kino, Salisbury, Warwick, to the j 
Cardinal in bed. J 

King. How fares my lord? speak, Beaufort, J 
to thy sovereign. i 

» Where, whereas. « f^mw^away from. 

1 Liv'd, i.e. would live. ^ An Trie, i.e. a mesaeoger. 
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KCt 111. Scene S. 


KING HENEY VI.-PAET II., 


Car. If thou be’st death, I ’ll give thee Eng- 
j laiid’.s treasure, 2 

/ Enough to purchase such another island, 

[ So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

J Kirig. Ah, wliat a sign it is of evil life, 

> Where death’s approach is seen so terrible i 
( War, Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks, 
^ to thee. 

’ Car. Bring me unto my trial when you will 
^Dicd he not in his bed? where should he die? 


• ACT IIZ. I 

• 

Can I make men live, whether iJhey will'. 

or no? ^ * 10 ^ 

O, torture m^no morej I wilP confess. — i 

Alive again? then show, jae where he is; /* I 
I ’ll give a thousand pound to look upon him. — ^ 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded \hem . — > 
Comb down his hair; look, look! ij^ stands up-| 
right, 


Like lime -twigs' 
soul— 


set to catch my winged 



Car. If thou Ijo'pt death. I’ll niTe thee KuKland'H treasure, . . f , 
St> tlion wilt It’t me Jive, and feel no pain -(Act iii a. S, 4.) 


;Give me some drink; and bid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of Him. 
i King, O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 
5 Look with a gentle eye upon this wretoli!* 30 
;0, beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s soul 
And from his liosom purge this black despair! 
j ir«r. See, how the [wuigs of death do make 
\ him grin! 

{ Sal, Disturb him not; let him pass peace- 
i ably. 

‘ twigs covered with bird'Uine. 
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King, Peace to his soul, if God’s good plea- > 
sure be ! — j 

Lord cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven’s j 
blisw, ' ’ j 

Hold up thy hand, make si^al of thy hopef— 
He dies, and makes no sign.— O God, forgive y 
him! 

» War. So bad a^death argues a monstrous^ 
life. 30' 

King, Forbear to judge, for we are sinners 
all. . > 

Close up his eyes a&d draw the curtain dose; < 
And let us all to meditation. * [Kxeunit. 3; 





ACT IV. 1.*" 


KING HENRY VL— PART II. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


' , . ACT IV. 


♦ gcENB I. KmU seorskore mar Dover , , 

Firimj^ heard at sea. Then enter, from a boat, 
a Captain, a MaMer, a Master^s-Mate, Wal- 
ter WHITMORE, and others; with them Suf- 
folk disguised, and others, prisoners. 

Cap, The gaudy, blabbing, and remoraefuP 
day 

Is cre])t into the bosoin*ot the sea;» 
ifAnd now loud -howling wolves |jrouse the 
jades* „ 

' ^That drag the tnagic melancholy night; 

(Who, with their drowsy, alow, and flagging 
f winga, , 

; Clip* dead men’s graves, and from their misty 
i jaws 

Brejithe foul contagious darkness in the air.]] 
Therefore bring forth the soldiers of our ju-ize; 
For, whilst our pinnace* anchoi-s in the Downs, 
Mere shall they make their ransom on the 
sand, 10 

Or with their blood stain this discolour’ii 
shore. — 

Master, this prisoner freely give I thee; — 
And tlipu that art his mate, make boot^ of 
this; — 

The other, [pointing to Suffolk] Walter Whit- 
more, is thy share. 

I ^f\rst Gent. What is my ransom, miister? 
{ let me know. 

J Mast, A thousahd crowns, or else lay down 
^ ' your head. 

^ Mate, And so much shall you give,^r off 
' goes youra. 

Cap, What, think you much to pay two 
thousand crowns. 

And bear the name and port of geittlemen? 
Cut both the' villains’ throats; — for die you 
^ • shall: — * 20 

jThe lives of those we have lost in fight, shall 
f they 

^Be counterpois’d with such a petty sum? 

1 Remors^ul, pitiful. 

s The jades, i.e. the dragons of Night’s chariot. 

3 Clip, embrace. a 

* Finnaee, a smaH two-masted ^p.' 6 Boot, booty. 
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First Gent. I’ll give it, sir; and therefore 
spare my life. 23 

Sec. Gent. And so will J, aiul w'rite home 
■ for it straight. ] 

Whit, I lost mine eye in laying the prize 
aboard, 

[To Suffolk] And therefore to revenge it, 
shalt thou die; 

And so should these, if I might have my will. 
Cap. Be not so nish; take riiiisoin, let him 
live. 

Suf, Look on my George;® 1 am a gentle- 
man: 29 

Rate mo at what thou wilt, thou shall be paid. 
Whit, And so am I; my name is Walter^ 
Whitmore. 

How now! why start’s! thou? what, doth 
death attVight? 

Suf. Thy name affrights me, in whose sound 
is death. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth 

And told me that by water I should die; 

Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded; 

Thy name is Gatdtwr, being rightly sounded. 
Whit. Gaultier or Walter, which it is, J care 
not: 38 

Ne’er yet did base dishonour blur our name, 

Bui with our sword wo wip’d away the blot; 

Therefore, when merchant-like I sell revenge, 

Broke lie my sword, iny arms tom and de- 
fac’d, 

And T proclaim’d a coward through the world I 
Suf. Shiy, Whitmore; for thy prismier is a 
]>rinee, 

I The Duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole. 

I Whit. The Duke <»f SuflV»lk muffled up in 
erags! 

• Suf. Ay, but these rag.s are no part of the' 
I duke: 

j Jove sometime went disguis’d, and why not I? 

! Cap. But Jove was never slain, as thou 
j shalt be. 

! Suf. Obscure and lowly swain, King Henry’s 
I blood, 50 

• My George, i.e. my badge of the Garter. 

Walter, pronounced Water. 
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JICT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENRY VL-PART 11. 


The honourable blood of Lancaster, 5 i 

Must not be shed by such a jaded ^ groom. 
Hast thou not kiss’d thy hand, and held my 
stirrup '1 

Bare-beiuled plodded by my foot-cloth * mule, 
And thought thee happy ivhen I shook my 
head? 


* A(5t hr. Scene I, 

How often hast thou waited at n^y ci^p, 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’cf down at th< 
boardf • ^ 

When 1 have feasted with Queen Margaret]!, 

[ Remember it, and let it lAake thee crest-falf n, i 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive® pride; «o> 
How in our voiding lobby* hast thou stood, i 



tiuf. Poolf! 


Cap. Ay, kennel, pmUle, sink; whone filth and dirt 
Troubles the tiilver Bpring where Ensfaud driulu.— (Act i?. 1. 70-72.) 


^'And duly waited for my coming forth? 02 
|This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 
'And therefore shall it charm® thy ri<^us 
\ tongue. 2 

Whit. Speak, captain, shall I stab the f<5r- 
lorn* swain? 


1 Jaded, i e. no better than a, jade; a term of contempt 

3 Fmt-eloth, a long cloth, thrown over the saddle and 
nearly covering the animal; only used by persons of rank, 
or wealth 8 Abortive, monstrous. 

* Voiding lobhit, ante-room, or outer hall, through which 
the visitors went out 

® Charm, silence (as by magic). « F6rlon%, wretched. 
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Cap. First let my words stab him, as he 
‘Wh me. 

Suf. Base slave, thy words blunt, and 
so art thou. „ 

Cap. Convey him hence, and on our lohg- 
boat’s side 

t Strike olf his head. 

Suf. Thou daPst not, for thy own. 

Cap. Yes, Poole.^ 

Suf. Poole 70 

7 PoUe: so Pole wi(\ at that time written and pro- 
nounced. ’ ^ 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


ACT IV. 1. • KING HENRY 

Ca/?.*eA.y,«kennel,^ puddle, sink; ivhose filth 
• * and dirt * n 

Troubles the^ silver spring -^ertf England 
drinks. • 

Ndw will I dam up*this thy yawning mouth 
For sw^illowing^ the treasure of the realm: 

Thy lips, that kiss*d the queen, shall sweep 
the g]t>und; 

And thou that smiFdst at good Duke Hum- 
phreys death 

Against the senseless winds shall grin in vain, 
Who in contempt shall bias at thee again: 

And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
jFor daring to affy® a mighty lord ^ so 
J Unto the daughter of a woi*thleas king, 

/Having neither subject, wealth, nor diadem. 
jBy devilish ix)licy art thpu grown great, 

/And, like ambitious Sylla,^ overgorg’d 
' With gobbets of thy mother’s^ bleeding heart.] 
By thee Anjou and Maine were sold to fcYancc, 
Tlie false revolting Nonnans thorough thee 
Disdain to call us lord, and Picardy ss 

Hath slain their governors, surpris’d our forts, 
And sent the ragged soldiei's wounded home, 
/['fhe princely Warwick, and the Nevils all, — 
'Whose dreadful sw’ords were never drawn in 
vain, — 

^ As hiiting thee, are rising up in arms: 

;And now the house of York, --thrust from the 
? crown 

/By shameful murder of a guiltless king® 

/And lofty proud encroaching tyranny — 

/Burns with revenging fire, whose hopeful 
/ colours 

I Advance^ our half-fac’d sun,® striving to shine, 

/ Under the which is writ Invitia mibibrn.^ ] 

Tlie commons here in Kent are up in arfna: 
And, to conclude, reproach and beggaiy loi 
Is crept into the palace of our king, 

And all by thee. — Away ! convey hjm hence. 
Suf. O th?t I were a god, to shoot forth 
thunder • 


1 Kenwl, gutter. 

a For awaUotoing, i.e. for fear of Ita swallowing. 

* AffUt betroth. • 

* Sylla, 1 . 0 . Sulla, the dictator, and rival of Marius. 
& Thy Mother's, i.e. thy country’s. 

• Gviltleoo king, i e. Richard II. 

^ Jdvanee, raise on high. 

• Alluding to the device of Eclfrard III. 

“ In spite of tib clouds.” 


VI.— PART II. 

Upon these paltry, servile, abject drudges ! 

^ Small things make base men proud: this! 

villain here, ! 

Being captain of a pinnace, threatens more i 
Than Bargulus the strong Illyrian pirate. ] ) 

Drones suck not eagles’ blood, but rob bee- 
hives: 

It is impossible that I should die no 

By such a lowly vassal as thyself. 

[ Tliy words move rage and not remorse in me: ^ 
I go of message from the queen to France; 

I charge thee waft me safely cross tlie Chan-^ 
nel. ^ 

Cap. Walter, — ] 

Whit. Come, Suftblk, I must waft thee toj 
thy death. { 

Si(f. GeUdus timor oempat it is thee 

I fear. ; 

}Yhit. Thou slialt have cause to fear before J 
I leave thee. / 

What, are ye daunted now ? now will ye stoop 1]' 
First (Jv)vt. My gracious lord, entreat him, 
speak him fair. i 2 i» 

iiaf. Sufiblk’s inqierial tongue is stern and 
rough, 

Us’d to cfimmand, untaught to plead for favour. 
Far be it we should honour such as these 
With humble suit: no, rather let my head 
Stoop to the block than these knees bow hi 
any, 

Save to the God of lujjiven and to my king; 

Q And sooner danc(; upon a bloody pole j 
Than stand uncover’d to this vulgar groom^ ^ 
Exempt from fear is true nubility: / 

More can I bear than you dare execute. ] lao 
Cap. Hale” him away, and let him talk no 
more. 

Suf. Gome, soldiers, show what cruelty ye 
c;in, 

That this my death may never be forgot! 
I^Gfeat men oft die V»y vile bezonians:^* / 
A Roman sworder and banditto slave / 

Murder’d sweet Tally; Brutus’ baskird hand/ 
Stabb’d Julius Gwsar: savage islanders / 

Pompey the Great; juid Suffolk dies by/ 
pirates. ] I 

[Esceunt Whitvtwre and others with SuffoUc. 

10 “ Chill fear seizes my limbs ” n Hale, drag. 

12 Bezoniane, beggars. is TiMy, i,e. Cicero, 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENRY VL~PART II. 


Cap» And as for these whose ransom we 
have set, 

It is our pleasure one of them depart; 140 
Therefore come you with us and let him go. 

[Exeunt all hut the First Gentleman, 

Re-enter Whitmore vyith Suffolk’s 
decapitated body arid head, 

Whit. There let his head and lifeless body lie, 
Until the queen his mistress bury it. [Exit, 
First Oe}U. 0 barbarous and bloody spec- 
tacle! 

His body will I bear unto the king: 

If he revenge it not, yet will his friends; 

So will the queen, that living held him dear. 

[Exit with the head and body. 

Scene II. Jilachheath. 

Enter Gkoroe Bevis and John Holland. 

Beris, Come, and get thee a sword, though 
made of a lath: they have been up these two 
days. 

lloll. They have the more need to sleep 
now, then. 

Be/vis, I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier 
means to dress the commonwealth, and turn 
it, and set a new nap upon it. * 

Holl, So he had neeil, for ’t is threadbare. 
TWell, I say it was never merry world in 
^England since gentleimm came up. lo 

BevU, O mis<!rable age! virtue is nOt re- 
garded in handicnifts-ineii. 

^Holl. The nobility think scorn to go in lea- 
ther aprons. 

Bevis. Nay, moi*c, the king’s council are no 
good workmen. 

][oll. True; and yet it is said, labour in thy 
vocation; which is as much to say as,* let the 
magistrates be labouring men; and therefore 
should we be magistrates. * 20 

Bevis, Tliou hast hit it; for there ’s no better 
sign of a brave mind than a hard hand. 

Holl,"^ I see them! 1 see them! There’s Best’s 
son, tlie tanner of Wiiigham, — 

BevU, He shall have the skin of our ene- 
mies, to make dog’s-le.ather of. 

Holl, And Dick the Butcher, — 

1 At mttch to say as, a vulgar form of ** as much as to say.” 
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A(5t fy. Scene 2. 

BevU, Then is sin struck dow^ lik/ an ox, 
and iniquity’s throak cut like aWf. . , 

Holl, And S'mith the weaver^-— 30 

BevU, Argo , 2 their tliread of life is spun. 
Holl, Come, come, let ^ fall in with thei^l. 

Drum, Enter Cade, Dick the Butchei^^ Smith 
the Weaver and others in great punnher. 

Cade. We John Cade, so term’d of our sup- 
posed father, — 

Dick. [Aside'] Or rather, of stealing a cade® 
of herrings. 

Cade. [ Vor our enemies shall fall before us, S 
inspired ^ith the spirit of putting down kings) 
and princes. — ] Command silence. / 

Dkk. Silence! 40 

Cade. My father was a Mortimer, — 

Dick, [ditu/e] He was?in honest man, and a 
good bricklayer. 

Cade. My niother a Plantagenet, — 

Dick, I knew her well; she was a 

midwife. 

Cade. l4y wife descended of the Lacies, — 
Dick. She was, indeed, a pedler’s 

daughter, and sold many laces. 49 

[[^Emith. [Aside] But now of late, not ablej 
to travel with her furred pack,^ she washes; 
bucks® here at home.] • ( 

Cade. Therefore am I of an honourable 
house. 

]>ick. [Aside] Ay, by my faith, the field is 
honourable; and there Wiis he bom, under a 
hedge, for his farther had never a house but 
the cage.® ^ 

Cade. Valiant I am. 

Emith. [Aside] A’ must needs; for beggary 
is valiant. 

Cavk:. I am able to endure much. 60 

Dick. [Aside] No question of that: for I 
havl seen^him whipp’d three market-days to- 
gether. c 

t Cade. I fear neither sv/ord nor fire. ^ I 
Smith. [Aside] He need not fear the sword; j 
for his coat is of proof. ^ ' 

* Argo, a vulgar forpi of therefore. 

» Ciiflftf-caBk. 

4 Furred pack, a kind of knapsack or wallet made of 
skin with the hair outward, 
s Fucks, dirty linen. ^ Cage, the village lock-up. 

^ Of proof . ie. wel^worn, with a play on Uie other 
meaning of this phrase, applied to aimour of proof. 
t 



ACT IV. ^ieiie 2. 


»KING HENEY VI— PAKT II. 


ACT IV. Scene ! 


; Dich But methinks he should stand 

Mn'fear of fire, being burnt i’ the hand for 
I stealing of sheep. 3 * * 68 

Qade, Be brave, JhTen; for your captain is 
brave, and vows reformation. There shall be 
in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a 
penny; the three-hoop’d pot shall have ten 
hoops; an^ 1 will make it felony to drink 
small beer: all the realm shall be in common; 
and in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass: 
and when 1 am king, as king I will be, — 


parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a 
man? [Some say the bee stings: but 1 say, 
*tis the bee’s wax; for I did but seal oilce to 
a thing, and I was never mine own man<aince.] 
How now! who ’s there? 9 i 

Enter some^ tj/ringing in the Clerk of Chatham, 

Smith, The cleric of Chatham: he can write 
and read and cast accompt. 

CW& O monstrous! 

Smith, We took him getting of boys’ *i 
copies. 

Cade, Here’s a villain! 

Smith, Has a book in his pocket with red 
letters in ’t. f 

Cade, Nay, tffen, he is a conjurer. 


All, God save your majesty! 

Cade, I thank you, good people;— there 
shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on 
my score; and I will apparel tliem all in one 
livery, that they may agree like brothers, and 
worship me their Ion). 8l 

• Dick, The first thing we do, let ’s kill all the 
lawyers. 

Cade, Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this 
a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an in- 
nocent lamb should be made parchment? that 


Dick, Nay, he can make obligations,^ and 
write court-hand. loi 

Cade. I am sorry for ’t; the man is a proper* 
man, of mine honour; unless I find him guilty, 
he shall not die. Come hither, sirrah, I must 
examine thee: what is thy name? 

(ferk. Emmanuel. 

Dick. They used to write it on the top of 
letters: ’twill go hard with you. 

Cade. Let me alone. Dost thou use to write 
thy name? or hast thou a mark to thyself, 
like an honest pLiin-dealing man? ill 

Clerk, Sir, 1 thank God, I have been so well 
brought up that I can write my name. 

1 Make obligatmis, i.e, draw up bonds. 

2 Proper, handsome, welbmade. 
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Smith. The clerk of Chatham ■ he can write and read and ca»t accompt. 
Cade. G monitrous!— (Act iv. 2. Sa-U4.) 



ACT IV. Sceuo 2. 


KING HENKY VI. -PART II. , 


ACTrIV. Scene 2. 


AU, He hath confessed: away with him! 
he *s a villain and a traitor. 

Cade, Away with him, I say! hang him 
with his pen and ink-horn about his neck. 

[Exit some loith live Clerk. 

Enter Micii..usl. 

Mich. Where *s our general ? 

Cade. Here I am, thou particulai* fellow. 119 
Mich. Fly, fly, fly! Sir Humphrey Staflford 
and his brother are hard by, with the king’s 
forces. 

Cade. Stand, villain, stand, or I ’ll fell thee 
down. He shall be encounter’d with a man 
as good as himself: he is but a knight, is a’? 
Mich. No. 

Cade. To equal him, I will make myself a 
knight presently. [Kneels] Rise up Sir John 
Mortimer. Now have at him! 

Enter Sin Humpiirkv Stafford and William 
Stafford, icUh drum, and forces. 

Staf. Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of 
Kent, 130 

Mark’d for the gallows, lay your weapons 
»lown; 

| [| Home to your cottages, forsako this groom : — 
The king is merciful, if you revtJt.^ 

ir. Staf. But angry, wrathful, and inclin’d 
to blood, 

If you go forward; thenJore yield, or die. 

Cade. As for these silkeii-coated sUves, I 
) f. pass not;^ 

? It is to you, good people, that I speak, 

JOver whom, in time to come, I ho])e to reign; 
For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 

Staf. Villain, thy father wjih a pljisterer; 140 
And thou thyself a sheaniian,'* art thou not? 
Cade. And Adam Avaa a gardener. 

W. Staf. And what of that? , 

Cade. Marry, this: Edmund Moiiiimer, Earl 
of March, 

Married the Duke of Clarence’ daughter, did he 
not? 

Staf. Ay, sir. 

Cade. By her he had tw'o children at one birth. 

1 Revolt, used In ite literal sense, **tarn back/’ 
s Pass not, do not care. 

s Sheaiinan, cutter of cloth; one who uses the tailor’s 
tthears. 
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ir. .S’to/. That’s false. • 

Cade. there ’s*the question; but I say,*^ 
’t is true:® • , J 

The elder of them, being put to nurse, J 

Was by a beggar-woman stol’n away; ] 

And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, ; 

Became a bricklayer when he came to age: ) 
His son am I; deny it, if you can. ' ) 

Dick. Nay, ’t is too true; therefore he shalU 
be king. ! 

Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my fa-S 
I ther’s hou^e, and the bricks are alive at this> 
day to tei|tify it; therefore deny it not. ^ 

Staf. And will you credit this base drudge’s; 
words, > 

That speaks he knows not what? 160^ 

All. Ay, marry, will jve; therefore get ye\' 
gone. ^ 

ir. iStaf. Jack Cade, the Duke of York hathj 
j taught you this. ] ‘ ? 

I Cade. He lies, for I invented iV 

j myself. ] \ 

! Go to, sirrah, tell the king from me, that, for 
his father’s siike, Henry the Fifth, in whose 
i time boys went to sjmi-counter* for French 
crowns, I am content he shall reign; but I’ll 
be protector over him. i«s 

JHck. And fui’thennore, we’ll l*?ive the 
Lord Say’s head for selling the dukedom of 
Maine. 

Cade. And good reason; for thereby is Eng- 
land main’d,^ and fain to go with a staff,, but 
that my puissfuice holils it up. [ Fellow kings, J 
I tell you that that Lord S&.y hath gelded the ^ 
commonwealth, and made it an eunuch: and > 
more^than that, he can speak French; ands 
therefore he is a traitor. i 

Staf. 0 gross and miserable ignorance ! \ 

C^de. Nay, answer, if you can: the French- 5 
men are our enemies; go to, then, I ask but^ 
this: can he that speaks with the"' tongue of an^, 
enemy be a goo(i counsellor, or no? ' j 

All. No, no; and therefore we’ll have his^ 
L head.] ' | 

ir. Staf. Well, seeing gentle words will not 
prevail. 

Assail them with the army of the king. 

* Span-etninter, a gaSbe played by )|py8. (See note 256.) 

* Main’d, a provinciall8i|i for lamed. 



KING HENKY VI.— PART II. 


>CT IV. Spone 4, 


ACT lV«^ne 3.* 

Staj% Herald, away; Mid throughout every 
• • town • 

Proclaim thcgn traitors that a *3 ujfwith Cade; 
r^at those which fly before the battle ends 
IVtay, even in theiiNrives’ and children’s sight. 
Be hMig’d up for example at their doors: — 
Aiid you that be the king’s friends, follow me. , 
[Bxeunt the two Staffords^ a)\d soldiers. 

Cade, And you that love the commons, 
follow me. 192 

Now show yourselves men; ’tis for liberty. 

We will not leave one lokxi, one gentleman: 
Spare none but such 21s go in clouted shoon;^ 
For they are thrifty honest men, aSid such 
As would, but that they dai’e iKit, take our 
pails. 

Dick. They are all in order, and marcli 
toward us. * 109 

Cade. But then are we in order when we 
are most out of order. Come, mai*ch foi'W'iird. 

[Exeunt 

\ [ Scene III. A nother part of Blackhmth. 

f Alanms. The two parties enter and f<jht^ and 
both the Staffords are slain. 

Cade. Wliere ’s I)ick, the butcjier of Ash- 
;fbrd? , 

\ Dick. Here, sir. 

' Cade. They fell before thee like sheej) and 
oxen, and thou behavedst thyself as if thou 
' hadst been in thine own slaughter-house: there- 
J fore thus will I reward thee, — -the Lent shall 
! be as long again as it is; Jind thou shalt have 
\ a license to kill for a hundred lacking one a 
/ week. 

j Dick. I desire no more. ^ lo 

/ Cade. And, to speak truth, thou Cieserv’st 
<110 less. This monument of the victory will 
^ I bear [putting on part of Sir ^/iumphref/s 
\arniQur\, w/d the bodies shall be dragg’d Jit 
^my hoi-se heels •till I do come to London, 
j where we will have the mayor’s swoixl borne 
before us. 

Dick. If we mean to thrive and do good, 
break open the gaols and fet out, the prisoners. 

Cade. Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, 
let’s march towards London. [Exeunt."^ 20 

--- » - - - 

I ClBbted «Aoon, hobnailed shoes. 


Scene IV. London. Thepalojce. 

Enter King Henry reading a s:tipplication; 
the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Say 
with him: at some distance, Queen Mar- 
garet, mourning over Suffolk’s luiad. 

^Queen. [Speaking to herself] Oft have 1 heiird 
that grief softens the mind. 

And makes it fearful and degenerate; 

Think therefore on revenge and cease to weep. 
But who can cease to weep, and look on this? 
Here may his head lie on my throbbing 
breast: 

But where’s the body tluit I should embrace?]? 

Duck. What answer makes your grace to 
the rebels’ supplication? 

King. I ’ll send some hol}^ biohop to entreat; 
For God forbid so many simple souls 10 

Should j)erish by the sword ! And I myself, 
Rather than bloody war sludl cut them short, 
YNTill parley with Jack Cade their general:- - 
But sbij, I ’ll read it over once again. 

£ i^ucen. hefmi] Ah, biirbarous villains!) 
hath this lovely face J 

Rid’d, like a wandering planet, over me, ^ 

Anti could it not enforce them to relent, j 

That were unworthy to behold the winie?] ' 
King. Lord Sfiy, J{M',k Cade bath sworn to 
have thy head. 

Sag. Ay, but I hojx? your highness .shall 
have his. 20 

King. [Turning to i^ueeii] How' now,ma 4 lam! 
Lamenting still and mourning Suffolk’s dAith? 

I fear mo, love, if that I had been deiid, 

Thou wouldest not have mourn’d so much for 
me. 

(^iieen. No, k>ve, I should not mourn, but 
die for thee. 

• Enter a Afessenger. 

King. Ilow now! what news? why com’st 
thou ill such haste? 

Mess. The rcdiels are in Southwark; fly, my 
lortl ! 

Jack Cinie proclaims himself Lord Mortimer, 
Descended from the Duke of Chirence’ house, 
And calls your grace usurper openly, so 
And vows to crown himself in Westminster. 
His JU'ruy is a ragged multitude 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. KING HENKY VL~PART 11. ACT‘|.^e8«»iie 4. 


Of hinds and peasants, rude and merciless: 38 
Sir Humphrey Stafford* and his brother's 
death 

Hath given them heart and courage to proceed: 
All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen. 
They call false caterpillars, and intend their 
death. 

Am^. O graceless men! they know not 
what they do. 


Buck, My gracious lord, retire ^ Illing- 
worth, • 89 ' 

Until a poWer^^e rais’d to put t}iem down. 

Ah, were the 'Duke of Suffolk now^ 
alive, * 

These Kentish rebels would be soon appeas’d! 

^ King. Lord Say, Jack Cade, the trAitor, 
hateth tliee; • 

Therefore away with us to Killingworth. 



Buiik. What miHwcr iniikoH y<mr gnuse to the rebels' supplication ?—( Act 1? 4^.1 


Bay, So might your gnice’s person be in 
danger. 

The sight of me is odious in their eyes; 

And therefore in this city will I stay 
And live alone as secret as I may. • 

EifUer another Messenger, 

Mess, Jack Cade hath gotten London 
bridge: 

The citizens fly and forsake their houses: 50 
The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 

' iSi> ffvmphrey Stafford, the possessive 's is understood. 
3 Killingioortfit tlie old name of Kenilworth. 

» Power, armed force. 


Join With the traitor, and they jointly swear 
To spoil ^he city and your royal court. 63 
Bmk, Then linger not, my lord; away, take 
liorae. , 

King. Come, Margaret; God, our hope, will 
succour us. • 

Queen. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is de- 
ceas’d. 

^ King. [ToLordSay'] Farewell, my lord: trust 
not the Kentish rebels. 

Buck, Trust nobody, for fear you be betray’d. 
Say. The trust I have is in mine innocence, 
And therefore am I jx>ld and resolute. so 

♦ [Exeunt, 
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ACT IV. 


KING HENKY VL— PART II. 


ACT IV. Scene 7. 


; , . C Scene* V. London. The Toicer, 

') • • 

^ £rUer Lord Scales, find ot/iersy on the tcalls. 

J » Then enter oetfiiin Citizens below. 

I Scales. How now ! is Jack Cade slain 1 
'f Fint. OU. No, my lord, nor likely to be 
slain; for they have won the bridge, killing 
all those that withstand them: the lord mayor 
; craves aid of your honour from the Tower, to 
i defend the city from the rebels. 

Scales. Such aid as I uin spare^you shall 
) command; 

JBut I am trov|bled here with &em my* 
:: self; 

; The rebels have assay’d to win the Tower. 9 
^ But get you to Smithfield, and gather head, 

' And thither I will send you Matthew 
; Gough; • 

. Figh^" for your king, your countr}^ and your 
f lives; 

And so, farewell, for I must hence 4 again. 

{^Exeunt. 


Scene VI. Lomlxm. Cannon Street. 


j Enter Jack Cade and his followers, tile strikes 
I ' ' ^ his staff on London-stom. 

^ Cade, Now is Mortimer lord of this city. 
J And here, sitting upon London- sfbne, I charge 
Jand command that, of the city’s cost, the 
I pissing-conduit run nothing^ but claret wine 
[ this first year of our reign. And now hcnce- 
\ forward it shall be treason for any that calls 
[ me other than Lord Mfirtimer. 

0 

Enter a Soldier, running. 




j Sold. Jack Cade! Jack Cade! 

^ Cade. Knock him down there. . ® 

• • [Theg kill him. 

^ Smith. If this fellow be wise, he’ll never 
^^call ye Jack Cade more: I think he hath a 
^ very fair warning. 

} Duk. My lord, there’s an army gathered 
^together in Smithfield. * 

^ Cade. Come, then, let’s go fight with them: 
^biit first, go and set London bridge on fire; 
iand, if you can, burn dowf the Tower too. 

' Colne, let ’s awa 3 a [Exeunt. ] 


Scene VII. London. Smithfield. 

Alarmis. Enter, on one side, Cade and his 
followers; on the other, Citizens awl the Kiwfs 
forces, headed hg Matthew Gough. The 
Citizens are routed, at\d Matthew Gough is 
slain. Then cfiterjACKCADE, with his i^ompang. 

Cade. So, sirs: — now go some and pull down 
the Savoy; others to the inns of court; down 
with them all. 

[ Dick. I have a suit unto your lordship. ? 
Cade. Be it a lordship, thou shalt have it^ 
for that word. l 

Dick. Only that the laws of England mayj 
come out of your mouth. ^ 

John. [Asidi^ Mass, ’t will be sore law, then;| 
for he was thrust in the mouth with a spear, | 
and ’tis not whole yet. ii; 

Smith. [Aside'] Nay, John, it will be stinking; 
law'; for his breath slinks with eating toa.sted^ 
cheese. ' 

Cade. 1 have thought upon it, it shall be so. j 
Away, burn all the reconls of the realm: my 5 
mouth shall be the parliament of England. ! 

Uoll. [Aside] Then we are like to have biting; 
statutes, unless his teeth be j)n]l’d out. ; 

Cade. And heiiceforwm'd all things shall be j 
in common. ] 2 i ' 


Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, a prize, a prize! here’s the 
Lord Say, which sold the towns in Fran^; 
Che 1 hat made us pay one and twenty fifteens,^ ( 
and one shilling to the pound, the last subsidy.] { 

Entei' George Bevis, with the Lord Say. 

Cade, f Well, he shall be beheaded for it ten { 
times. — Ah, thou say,* thou serge, nay, thouj 
biickrjim lord! now art thou within i)oint-|; 
' bkinl of our jurisdiction regal. Wliat canst; 
I thou answer to my majesty for giving up of; 
I Normandy unto Mounsieur Baaimecu,* the; 

dauphin of France? ] Be it known unto thee; 

. by these presence,^ even tlu; presence of Lord 


j 1 FifUtm, i e. flfteeiittiR. * Say, a kind of satin. 

> Basimeen, the corrupted form of a vulgar term of 
! abuse applied to Frenchmen. 

i 4 By these presence, i.e. by these presents; the niistsko 
I Is intended. 
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ACT IV. Sceue 7. 


KING HENRY VI.^PART 11. . 


ACl«Af. Scene 7. 


Mortimer, that 1 am the besom that must 
sweep the court clean of such filth as thou art. 
Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the 
youth of the realm in erecting a grammar 
sch(X>l : and whereas, before, our forefathers 
had no other books but the score and the tally, 
thou liast caused printing to be us’d ; and, • 
contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, 
thou hast built a paper-mill. It will he proved 
to thy face that thou hast men about thee that 
usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such 
abominable words as no Christian ear can en- 
3 dure to hear. QThou hast appointed justices 
>of peace, to call poor men before them about 
? matters they were not able to answer. More- 
? over, thou hast put them in prison; and because 
j they could not read, thou hast bang’d them; j 
fwhon, indeed, only for that cause they have 
$been moat worthy to live.] Thou dost ride 
in a foot-cloth, dost thou not? 

>Sc«y. What of that? 

Cade. Marry, thou oughi’st not to let thy 
horse wear a cloak, when hon ester men than 
thou go in their hose and doublets, 
j Q IHcL And w'ork in their shirt too; as my- 
Jself, for example, that am a butcher, 
j You men of Kent,— , 

Dick. AVhat say you of Kent ? 

tSat/. Nothing but this; ’tis (wna terra, 
mala 

Away with him, away with him! 

12 he speaks Katin.] 

^Vay. Hear me but sjieak, and bear me where 
you wdll. 

^CKeiit, in tJui Commentaries (Vesar writ, 
sis term’d the civil’st place of all this isle: 

J Sweet‘s is the country, beauteous, full of riches; 
iThe people libenil, valiant, active, wealthy; 
{Which makes me hope you are not void of 
pity. ^ 

I sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy; 70 
Yet, to recover them, would lose my life. ] 
Justice with favour^ have I always iloiie; 
Prayere* and tears have mov’d me, gifts could 
never. 

When have I auglit exacted at your hands, 

But to maintain the king, the realm, and you? 

1 good l.'kiid, A bad people." 
a Street, wholesome. » Foeotir, lenity. 

* Prayers, to be pronounced as a dissyllable. 
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Large gifts have I bestow’d on Jeamed clerks, 
Because my boijk'* pleferr’d me to the king: • 
And seeiif^ igftorance is the cuyse of God, 
Knowledge the wing Vherewith we fly to 
heaven, ^ * 79 

Unless you be possess’d with devilish spirits, 
You cannot but forbear to muider me:* 
f This tongue hath p.arley’d unto fdi’eign kings j 
For your behoof, — / 

Cade. Tut, when struck’st thou one blow in) 
the field ? 

/S'oy. Great men have reaching hands: oft- 
have I struck 

Those that 1 never saw, jpid struck them ; 
dead. 

Geo. O monstrous cowai*d! what, to come; 
behind folks? 

Sa^. These cheeks are pale for watching for 
your good. * oo . 

Cade. Give him a box o’ the ear, and tliat ’ 
will make ’em red again. 

>Vrty. Lc^^ig sitting to determine poor men’s J 
causes i 

Hath made me full of sickness and diseases. * 
Cade. Yc shall have a hempen caudle,® then, ^ 
and the help of hatchet. 

Dick. \Yhy do.st thou quiver, man? > 

Sai/. The palsy, aiid not feai’, provqjces Uie.]{ 
Cade. [] Nay, he nods at us, as who should 
s.*iy, 1 ’ll be eyeii with you: I ’D see if his head 
will stand steadier on a pole, or no. ] Take 
him away, and behead him. 102 

Sa^. Tell me therein have I offended most? 
Hive I affected wealth or honour, — speak ? 
Are my chests fill’d ujj wdth extorted gold? 

Is inv aj)i)arel sumptuous to liehold ? 

Whoin have I injur’d, that ye seek my death? 
(2Thei^ hands are free from guiltless blood- J 
shedding,^ ] 

This breast from harbouring foul deceitful^ 
thoughts. " ; 

O, let me live ! ] • iio{ 

Cade. [Aftide^ I feel remorse in myself with 
his vrords ; but I ’ll bridle it: he shall die, an 
it be but for pleading so well for his life. — 
A\ray with him! he has a familiar^ under his 
tongue; he speaks not o’ God’s name. Go, 

' — — -ii 

> FooAr=leamiDi7. * Caudle, a comforting drink. 

’ ChkHtless Moodsheaking, i.e. theaheddlngof lunoceuta* 
blood. * B'amiliar, %.e. faftiiliar spirit 



ACT IV. 


ACT IV. {)cene ( 


KING HENRY 

take hija I say, and a^ke off his head 
ipresently ; ana then break into his son-in-law’s 
house, Sir Jsy;nes Cromer, an 4 stilke off his 
Jiead, and bring thetn both upon two poles 
hiiSier. * 

AU, ,It shall be done. 120 

Say, Ah, countrymen ! if when you make 
your frayei*s, 

God should be so obddrate as yourselves, 


VL— PART II. 

How would it fare with your departed souls 1 
And therefore yet relent, and save my life. 

Cade, Away with him! and do as I command 
ye. [^Exeunt atmie with Lord Say, 

The proudest peer in the realm shall not wear 
a head on his shoulders, unless he pay me 
I tribute ; there shall not a maid bo married, f 
but she shall pay to me her maidenhead ere^ 
they have it: men shall hold of me m capite;^ 



Cade. For with Ihene iMirao lnsforo ih, inRtoad of marcii, n'ill wo rlih' throujjh tlio Htn'f'tii 
and at every corner have them kiiM.— (Act n. 7 Ha- >44 ) 


Sand we charge and corpiiiand that their wives 
^be as free as heart can wish or tongue can tell. 

) Dkk, My lortl, when shall we go to (?heap- 
{side and take up commodities u]xni oim bills#^ 

J Cade, Marry, presently. 

All, O, brave ! ^ i.m; 

t> ' 

lle-ent€fi' Behds 'tvith the heade of IjOKD Say, 
aiid Sir Jamf.s Cromkr. 

Cade, But Is not this braver? Let them 
kias one another, for they lov’d well when they ^ 
were alive. Now part them again, lest they 
consult about the giving up of some more towns 


1 Take up, Ac. fc. get things ontredit. There is a play 
on the word.6^If (iSlbcnlsX and hilU (promissory notes). 


in Kraiice. Soldiers, defer the spoil of the city ^ 
until night: for with these l)orne before us,^ 
instead of maces, will we ride tliruugh the^ 
streets ; and at every corner have them kiss. ;; 
- A way I [KxeurU, 

® Scknr Vni. Sovthimrk. | 

Alarum and retreat. Enter (^adk aiid all \ 
hie rahhlement, \ 

Cttile. Up Fish Street ! down Saint Magnus^ 
Corner I kill and knock dt)wn! throw themj 
into Thames!] \ A parley eowided.^thenaretreat ,'] ; 
What noise is this I hear? Dare any be so 
bold to sound retreat or parley, when I com- 
mand them kill? 
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ACT IV. Scene 8. 


KING HENRY VI.— PART II. 


Acf jff Scene 9. 


Enter Buckingham and old Clifford, 
with Forces. 

Buck, Ay, here they be that dare and will 
disturb thee: 

Know, (..Vie, we come ambassadors from the 
. king 

Unto the commons whom thou hast misled ; 
And here ])ronounce free pardon to them all 
That will forsake thee and go home in peace. 
Clif, What say ye, countrymen? will ye 
relent, ii 

And yield to mercy whilst ’tis offer’d yon; 

Or let a rebel lead you to your deaths ? 

Who loves the king and will embrace his 
pardon, 

Fling up his cap, and say “ Go<l save his ma- 
jesty!” 

Who hate til him and hon<mi*s not his father, 
Henry the Fifth, that made all France to 
([uake, 

Shake lie his weapon at us and pass by. is 
AH. (.hul siive the kingl God save the king! 
i\ide. What, Buckingham ami Clitford, are 
ye so bravi‘? And you, b/ise peasants, do ye 
believe tliem^ will you needs be bang’d with 
^your jiardons about your necks^ Hath my 
j sword therefore broke through London gates, 
jthat you should leave me at the White Hart 
jiii Southwark? I tliought ye would never 
Jhave given oiit^ these anna till you had re- 
covered your ancient free<loiu: but you are all 
)regi'eants and dastards, and delight to live in 
> slavery to the nobility. I^et them break your 
backs with burthens, take your houses over 
your heads, ravish your wives and daughters 
before your faces : for me, I wdll make shift 
for one; and so, God’s curse light upon you 

U!] 

All. Wc’ll follow (Vie, we’ll follow Cade! 
Clif. Is Gade the son of Heiuy^ the Fifth, 
That thus you do exclaim you ’ll go wdth himi 
"Will he conduct you through the heart of 
France, 

And make the meanest of you earls and dukes? 
Aliis, he hath ho home, no place to fly to; 40 
Nor know's he how to live but by the spoil, 
Unless by robbing of your friends and us. 

> Henry, here a trisyllable. 


Were ’t not a shame, that whilst* yous live at 
jar, • • • 

The fearfuf Frdflch, whom you la|^ vanquished, 
Should make a start o’&r seas, and vanquisl^ 
you % ^ • 

C Methinks already in this civil broil • \ 

1 see them lording it in London streets,' | 
Crying Viliaco!^ unto all they medl. ] J 

Better ten thousand base-bom Cades miscarry 
Than you should stoop unto a Frenchman’s 
mercy. 60 

To France^ to Franfle, and get what you have 
lost ; 

Spare England, for it is your^iative coast : 
Henry hath money, you are strong and manly; 
God on our side, doubt not of victory. 

All. A Clifford ! a Clifford ! we ’ll follow the 
king and Clifford. 

Cade. [Asid^ Was ever feather so lightly 
blown to and fro as this multitude ? The liaiiie 
of Henry the Fifth hales ^ them to an hundred 
mischiefs and makes them leave me desolate. 

I see them lay their heads together to surprise 
me: my swonl make way for me, for here is 
no staying. — In despite of the devils in Jiell, 
have through the very middest of you ! [] and ^ 
heavens ai»d honour be witness that no want 5 
of resolution in me, but only my fpllow^hj’ ^ 
base and ignominious treasons, makes me be- ? 
take me to nvv heels. ] [Exit. < 

Buck. What, is he fled? Go some, and fol- 
low’^ him; 

And he that briif{^ his head unto the king 
Shall have a thousand crowns for his reward. — 
c [Exeunt some of them. 

' Follow me, soldiers: we ’ll devise a mean n 
To reconcile you all unto the king. [Exeunt. 

« 

ScKNE IX. Kendwerth Castle. 

Trumpets sounded. Enter Kl^o Henry, 
Queen Margaret, Somerset, on the 
terrace of the castle. 

King. Was ever king that joy’d® an earthly 
• throne, 

And could command no more content than I ? 
No sooner was I crept out of my cradle 

s Viliaco, a comiilflon of Italian K^idccossraacaL 
Hales, draws. » J’Aff’d, enjoyed. 


1 Given ouc^glven over. 



KING HENRY YI.-PART 11. 


ACT IV. 3ceuo 10. 


' I 

ACT IV. QbetA 0. 

But 1 '^^as Tirade a king, al mne months old. 
y^£LS never ^ sifbject long’d 16 be a king 
As I do long and wish to be a 4 iubj«:t. 

' • • 

* ^Enitr Bugkino^m amd old Clifford. 

Health and glad tidings to your ma- 
jesty! 

Khig. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor 
Cade surpris’d? 

Or is he but retir’d to make him strong? 

Entor^ hdou\ a nundyer q/ Cade’s followers^ 
with halters about their necks, 

Clif. He is fled, my lord, and all iRs powers 
do yield ; . lo 

And humbly thus, with haltera on their necks, 
Expect your highness’ doom, of life or deaili. 

Then, heaven, set ope tliy everlasting 
gates, • 

To eritertain my vows of thanks and praise! — 
Soldiers, this day have you redeem’d your 
lives 

And show’d how well you love your prince 
and country: 

Continue still in this so good a mind, 

And Hemy, though he be iiifortuiiate. 

Assure yourselves, will never be unkind: 

Aifli so, j^th thanks and pardon to you all, 20 
I do dismiss you to your several countries. 

All, God save the king ! God sjave the king! 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mess, Please it your gracoeto be advertised 
The Duke of York is newly come from Ireland, 
And with a puissant ajd a mighty power 
Of savage gallowglasses* and stout kerns'* 

Is marching hitherward in proud array, • 

And stDl proclaimeth, as he comes aloi^. 

His arras are only to remove from t4(f*e 
The Duke of Somerset, whom he teryis traitor. 
King, Thus stands my state, ’twixt Cade and 
York distress’d; 3i 

Like to a ship that, having ’scap’d a tempest, 
Is straightway calm’d, and boarded with^ a 
pirate: 

But now is Cade driven b&ck, his men dis- 
pers’d; 

1 Was Clever =s there never was. 

* QalUnogUmts, heavy>annea #l8h soldiers, 
s Kerns, light-albied soldiers. * With-\>y. 


And now is York in arms to second him. 

I pray thee, Buckingham, go thou and meet 
• him, 

And ask him what ’s the reason of the.se arms. 
Tell him I’ll send Duke Edmund to the 
Tower; — 

^ And, Somei'set, we will commit thee thither, 
Until his ai’iny be dismiss’d from him. 40 
^atn. My lord. 

I’ll yield myself to prison willingly. 

Or unto death, to do my couiitiy good. 

Kitig. [To BucHmjhani] In any ciise, be not 
too rough in terms; 

For he is fierce, ami cannot brook hanl 
language. 

Buek, I wdll,* my lord ; and doubt not so to 
deal 

As all things shall redound unto your good. 
King, Come, wife, let’s in, and learn to 
govern better; 

For yet may England curse my wretched 
reign. [Flourish, Exeunt, 

[Scene X. Kent, Iden^s garden, ^ 

Enter ^ 

Cade, Fie on ambition! fie on myself, that} 
have a sword, .ami yet am reaily to famish!^ 
These five days have I hitl me in these woo<ls> 
ami ilurst not pecj) out, for .all the country is} 
laid® for im*; but now am I so hungi'y, that if , 
1 might have a lease of my lift* for a thousiind} 
years, I i*ould stay Jio longer. Wherefore, off a} 
brick wall have I climb’d into this garden, to/ 
see if I can eat grass, or pick a sjillet^ another/ 
while, which is not a]ni.ss to cool a man’s sto-J 
inach this hot weather. And I think this/ 
word “8.allet” was bom to do me good: for. 
many a time, but for a sallet,* my brain-]>aii/ 

! had^been cleft with a brown bill;® and many> 

I a time, when I have been dry and bravely^ 

I marching, it hath serv’d me instead of quart ^ 
j pot to drink in; and now the word “sallet”! 
j ihust serve me to feed on. f 


« / i e. *' I will not b« too rough." 

* Laid, i.e. set with traps. 7 Saiiet.^ salad 

> But for a sniff t, a play on the word sallet, which also 
means a kind of helmet. 

Brown bill, a kind of halberd. 
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ACT IV. Scene 10. 


KING HENRY VI.~VART 11. 


[ Enter Iden mth five Servants^ who remain 
at book, 

Iden. Lord, who would live turmoiled in 
the court, 

And may enjoy such quiet walks as these) 



Cade. Iden. farewell, and be proud of thy victory. Tell 
Kent from me, vhe hath lost her beet man.^lAit iv. lO. 77-79.) 


^This small inheritance my father left me 20 
<Contenteth me, and wo^h a monarchy. 

<T seek not to wax great by others* waning,^ 
Or gather wealth, I care not, with what 

i^nvv • 


Sufficeth that I Lave* maintains piy ef&te, 5 
And sends the picSi;' well please<if from my gate. | 
Cade. Hereki the lord of the soil come to< 
seize me for a stray,* tfor entering his f(Se;s 
simple^ without leave. Ah, villain, thou wilt< 
betray me, and get a thousand crownf of the^ 
king by canying my head to him: but I*ll| 
make thee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow ) 
my sword like a great pin, ere thou and I; 
part 5 

Iden. Why, rude companion,® whatsoe’er^ 
thou be, f 33 5 

I know tliee not; why, then, should I betray; 

theeV } 

Is ’t not enough to break into my garden, 5 

And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds,^ 
X limbing my walls in spite of me the owner, ^ 
But thou wilt brave mew'ith these saucy terms )[ 
Cade. Brave thee ! ay, by ths^best blood that; 
ever was broach’d, and beard thee too. ,[*S(er-j 
rants come forvw'd] Look on me well: 1 have; 
eat no meat these five days; yet, come thouP 
and thy five men, and if I do not leave youj 
all as dead as a door-nail, I pray God I may ; 
never eiit grass more. 44 J 

Iden. Nay, it shall ne’er be said, while Eng- j 
land sLnids, J 

That Alexander Iden, Esquire of Kent, * ; 

l\)ok otlds to combat a poor famish’d man. J 
[He sii/ns to the five li&t'va'iUs to retire; [ 
* thet; return to hack of stage. \ 
Opj)ose thy steadfast-gazing eyes to mine, I 
See if thou cansk outface me with thy looks: ( 
Set limb to limb, and thou^art far the lesser; [ 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fiat, 6i j 

Thy leg a stick compared with this truncheon; f 
My ii>ot shall fight with all the strength thouj 
h<st; { 

And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 

Thy grave is digg’d already in the earth. 5 
. But as for words, — whose gre^tpess answers' 
words,® 4 I 

: Let this my sword report what speech for-< 

! bears. f 

* Suffieetli that I have, die., i.e. 'Mt la enough tliat what 
j I have, &c.’* * Stray, vagrant. 

I * Fee-simple, i.e. land held in fee-pimple. 

I B Companion, fellow; used contemptuously. 

I s Whose greatness. d>^.. %.e. ** which of its two in deeds 
j best answers to hia words.** 


1 Waning, i,e. loss. 
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KING HENRY VI.— PART II. 


ACT V. Soeue I, 


ACT IV. 8«n# 10. 

• • 


moat complete 
! — Steel, if thou 


valour, 1;hJ 
^hampion tha9 ever 1 hea^r ! 
turn the edge, or cut not out Urn burly >hon’d 
clown in chines of bee^ ere thou sleep in thy 
i&eath, I beseech God on my knees thou 
mayst be turn’d to hobnails. [Thet/ fight. Cade 
\falh.'\ .0, 1 am slain! famine and no other hath 
slain me: let ten thousand devils come against 
me, and give me but the ten meals I have lost, 
;aiid I’d defy them all. Wither, garden; and 
I be henceforth a burying-place to all that do 
{dwell in this house, because the unconqiiered 
5 soul of (Jade is Hed. • 7o 

i Iden. Is ’t (Jade that I have slain, Hiat mon- 
5 strons traitof ? 


'Sword, I will hfillow thee for this thy deed, 

/ And iiang thee o’er my tomb wdien I am dead: 
< Ne’er shall this blood be wiped from thy point; 
J But thou shalt wear it jis a herald’s coat, 

'To emblaze ^ the honour that thy master got. 


Ccule. Iden, farewell, and be proud of thyS 
victory. Tell Kent from me, she hath lost) 
her best man, and exhort all the world to be^ 
cowards; for I, that never feared any, aiu> 
vanquished by famine, not by valour. si ? 

Iden. How much thou wrong*8t me, heaven \ 
be my judge. / 

Die, damned wretch, the curse of her that^ 
biire thee; \ 

And as I thrust thy body with my swr>rd, i 
8o wish I, I might thiaist thy soul to hell. | 

* Hence will I drag thee headlong by the^ 
heels ] 

Unto a dunghill which shall be thy grave, { 
And there cut off thy most ungracious hciul; < 
Which I will bear in triumph bj tlie king, $ 
Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed u|)on. 9oi 
{_Kcrn^it /den and Servants with^ 

Cadds bodif. ] ^ 


ACT V. 


Scene I. Fietds between, Dartford and 
Jilackhrath. 

^ • * 

T/ie Kinff^s vamp on one side. On the other 

York, attended with drums and colours; 
hia forces at some distance. 

Fork. Ironi Ireland thus comes Yoik to 
claim bis right, ^ 

And pluck the crown from feeble Henry’s he»'ul: 
Ring, bells, aloud ; burn, bonfires, clear and 
• bright, * 

To entei-tain great England’s lawful kiiigf 
Jj^Ah! sancta majestas!^ who would nqf; buy 
I thee dear? 

^Let them obey that know not how to rulef 

/This hand \^as made to handle nought but 
gold. ' , 

I cannot give due action to my words, 

Except a sword or sceptre balance it:^ 

A sceptre shall it have, have I* a soul, lo 
On which I’ll toss the flftwer-de-luce of 

' Prance. ] 

1 UmbUize^ emblazon, display. 

> Saneta majestast holy maj(9tyl 
^ i.e. my * Have I=m 1 have. 


/Snter Bucking ham. 

Whom have we here? Buckingham, 
to disturb me? 

The king liath sent him, sure: I must dis< 
seiuble. 

/tuck. York, if thou meanest well, 1 greet thee 
well. 

Vork. Iluiiiplirey of Buckingham, I accent 
thy greeting. 

Art thou a messenger, or come of ]>]eaBure? 

Buck. A messenger from Henry, our dread 
liege, 

''Po know the reason of tliese arms in peace; 

Or why thou, being a subject as T am, 19 
Aga’iist thy oath and true? allegiance sworn. 
Should raise so great a jxjwer without his leave, 
Or dare to bring thy force sf) near tlu? court. 

Fork. [Aside] Scarce can I speak, my choJer 
is so great: 

[O, I could hew’ up rocks and fight with flint, ^ 
I am so angry at these abject terms; > 

And now, like Ajax Telamoniin^ I 

On sheep or oxen could I spend iny fury. 3 { 

I am far better bom than is the king, 
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ACT V. Scene 1. KING HENRY 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts: 
But 1 must make fair weather yet a while, so 
Till Henry be more weak and I more strong. — 

0 Buckingham, I prithee, pardon me. 

That 1 have given no answer all this while; 

My mind was troubled witli deep melancholy. 
The cause why I have brought this army. 

hither | 

Is to remove proud Somerset from the king. 
Seditious to his gi’ace and to the state. 

Buck, That is too much presumption on thy 
part: 

But if thy arms be to no other en<l. 

The king hath yielded unto thy demand: 40 
The Duke of Somerset is in the Tower. 

York. Upon thine honour, is he prisoner? 
Ihick\ Upon mine honour, he is prisoner. 
Ym'k, Then, Buckingham, I do dismiss my 
jwwers. 

Soldiers, [ thank you all; disperse yourselves; 
Meet me to-morrow in Saint George^a field. 
You shall have pay and every thing you wish. 
And let my sovereign, virtuous Henry, 
(^mmand my eldest son, nay, all my sons. 

As pledges of iny fealty' and love; 50 

1 *11 send them all jis willing as I live : 

Jjands, gowls, horse, armour, any^ thing I have. 
Is his to use, so Somei-set may die. 

Ihu'k. York, I commend this kind submis- 
sion : 

We twain will go into his liighness’ tent. 

Enter Kino Hknuy, uitmded. 

^ King. Buckingham, doth York intend no 
haiTii to us. 

That thus lie marcheth with thee ann in aim? 

York. In all submission iuul liumility 
York doth present himself unto your highness. 
King. Then what intends these forces thou 
dost bring? co 

I or^. To heave the traitor Somerset Vrom 
hence. 

And fight against that monstrous rebel Cade, 
Who since I heard to be discomfited. 

Enter Iuen, with Cadets head. 

Iden. If one so rude and of so mean con- 
dition 

1 Fealty, pronomice«l as a trisyllable. 
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VI.— PART TI. , * /tcpf. Scene 1. 

May pass into tie presence of a J^ing|* 

Lo, I present yoV. grace a traftor’s head, • « 
The headeof G^de, Whoni I in combat slew. 
King. The head pf Oade I — Great Gk>d, hb\r 
just art Thou ! — • • • 

O, let me view Ms visage being dead,,, 

That living wrought me such exceeding 
trouble. — • 70 

Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that slew 
him? 

Jden. I wfis, an ’t like^ your majesty. 

King. How art* thou call'd? and what is 
thy cfegree? 

Iden. ftlexander Iden, that’s my name; 

A popr esquire of Kent, thal loves his king. 
Buck. So please it you, my lord, ’t were not 
amiss 

Tie were created kniglit^for his good service. 
King. Iden, kneel down [//c kneds], Iden, 
rise U]) a knight. ‘ , 78 

We give thee for reward a thousand marks, 
And will^ that thou henceforth attend on 
us. 

fden. May Iden live to merit such a bounty. 
And never live but true unto his liege! [Rises. 

Enter Queen and Somerset. 

Ki7ig. *See, Buckingham, Somerset couies 
with the queen: 

Go, bid her liide him quickly from the duke. 
Queen. For thousand Yorks he shall not 
hide his head. 

But boldly stands and front him to his face. 

York. How now ! is Soqierset at liberty ? 
Then, York, unloose thy long- imprisoned 
thouglits, 

Andifjet thy tongue be equal with thy heart 
Shall f endure the sight of Somerset? — 90 

False king 1 why hast thou broken faith with 
•'me, ^ 

Knowing how haixlly I can brook abuse? 
King did I call thee? no, ^hou art not king, 
Not fit to govern and rule multitudes. 

Which daFst not, no, nor canst not rule a 
traitor. 

That head of thine doth not become a crown; 
Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer’s^ staff, 
And not to grace an awful princely scoptre. 

* An't like, it you please. 


* pilgrlm'a 
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act V. 1. • KING HENKY 

• • • jj.' 

tZlPoivdwff^to t%e crowJl] llhat gold must 
^ . round engiit these bn^'vs of mine, 99 
^ Whose smile and. frown, "like Acbjilles’ spear, 
<ls able with the change toleili and cure. 

'Here is a hand to h»ld a sqepti'e up, ! 

^ And with the same a4t^ controlling laws. ^ 
Give place: by heaven, thou shalt rule no more 
Ger him \^om heaven created for thy i*uler. 


Som. O moustroxis traitor! — I arrest thee, 


.York, 


Of capital treason 'gainst the king and crown: 
Obey, audacious traitor; kneel for grace. 
lorA Wouldat have me kneel ? Idrst let me 
ask of these, [pointing to his A^endants] 
If they can brook I l)ow a knee to man. — 
Sirrah, call in my sons to be my bail: * in 

[IiJjcit Attendant. ^ 

I Icnow, ere they wiM have me go to ward,® 
They 11 pawn th^ir swords for my enfranchise^ 
msnt. 

Queen. Call hither Clifford; bid him come 
amain, 

To say if that the bastard boys of York 
Shall be the surety for their traitor father. 

[K.vit Buckingham. 
York. O blood- bes] lotted Neapolitan, 

Outcast of Naples, Knglamrs bloo<ly scourge 1 
Tlie sons^of York, thy betters in tlleir birtli, 
Shall be their father’s bail; and bane to those 
That for my surety will refuse the lM)ys 1 121 

See’ where they come: I’ll wairaut they’ll 
mak6 it good. 

Enter ^ on o7ie side, EdwaIID a7id Ki chard 
PlantAOENET, *with Forces; on the other old 
Clifford and his Svi, with Forces also. 

Qween. And here comes Clifibrd U^r/deny 
their bail. ^ 

Clif. Health and all happiness to my lord 
the King 1 [Kneels to King }l3nrg. 

York. I thee, Clifford: say, what news 
with thee'? ^ 

Nay, do not fright us with an angry look ; 

W6 are thy sovereign, Clifford; kneel ag;iin; 
For thy mistaking so, we pardon thee. 

Clif. This is my king, Yerk, I do not mis- 
take; 129 

But thou mistak’st me much to think I do: — 


To act»to ia action. 
VOL. n. fl 


-PART II. ACT V. aoeuQ i. 

To Bedlam with him! is the man grown mad 1 
King. Ay, Clifford; a bedlam and ambitious 
humour nj 

Makes him oppose himself against bis king. 



litn 1.'), t ijruwut your grace a traftor'a hear!.— (Act v. 1. 66.> 


Clif. JTe is a traitor; let him to the Tower, 
And chop away that factious jiiite of his. 

Queen. He is arrested, Imt will not obey; 
His sons, be says, shall give their words for 
him. 

York. Will you not, sons? 

Ediv. Ay, noble father, if our words will 
serve. 


9 Ward, prison. 
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ACT V. Boeoe 1. 


KING HEN^Y VI.-PABT 11. 


liidi. And if words will not, then onr 
weapons shall. i 40 

Clif, Why, what a brood of traitors have wn 
here ! 

York. Look in a glass, and call thy image so: 
I am thy king, and thou a false-heart traitor. — 
C?all hither to the stake my two brave bears,^ 
That with the very shaking of their chains 
They may astonish these fell-lurking curs: 

Bid Salisbury and Warwick come to me. 

[^Exit an Atteivdant. 

Enter Warwick and Salisbury, with Farces. 

Clif. Are these thy bears? we’ll bait thy 
bears to death, 143 

And manacle the bear-ward in their chains. 

If thou dar*st bring them to the baiting place. 

Rich. Oft have I seen a hot o’erweening cur 
Run l»a(*k and bite, bectiuse he was withheld; 
Who, being suffer’d with* the bear’s fell paw, 
Hath clapp’d his tail between his legs and 
cried: 

And such a piece of service will you do, 

If you oppose yourselves to matcli Lord War- 
wick. 

Clif. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigest<‘d* 
lump, 4 

As crooked in thy manners as tby .sliape ! 
York. Nay, wc shall heat you thoroughly 
anon. 

Clif. Take heed, lest by your heat you bum 
yourselves. iro 

King. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot 
f to bow ? — 

Old Salisbury, shame to thy silver hair. 

Thou mad misleader of thy brain-sick son ! 
What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the 
rufhan, 

'And seek for son'ow with thy spectacles? — ] 
0, where is faith? O, where is loyalty? 

If it be Imnish’d from the frosty head, 

Where shall it find a harbour in* the earth? — 
[[Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 

• And sbiin thine honourable age with blood?] 
Why art thou old, and wivnt’st experience? 

Or wherefore dost abuse it, if thou hast it? 


I Bear*; the Bear anil Ragged Staff were the cognizance 
of the house of Neville. 

9 with, i.c. being allowed to engage with. 

* Indigested, shapeless. * In, on. 
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ACT^’IJ. Scene 1, 

For shame 1 in dlty*bend thy kn^fs tchaae 
That bows unto t\^ grave with ftiickle^ age.> « 
tSal. Mytlord^I have considered with myself 
The title of this most venowned^uke; * » 
And in my conscience do tepute his grace ^ 
Tlie rightful heir to England’s royal se^t. 

, King. Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto 
me? r. 

Sal. I have. iso 

King. Cast thou dispense with® heaven for 
such an oath ? 

Sal. It is great sin to swear unto a sin; 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 

[[ Who cai# be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to r2»b a man, 

To force a spotless virgui’s chastity. 

To reave 7 the orphan of his patrimony. 

To wring the widow froift her custom’d right; 
And have no other reason for this wrong 189 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? ] 
Queen. A subtle traitor needs no sophister.'* 
King. Call Buckingham, and bid him ami 
himself*. 

York. (Ml Buckingham, and all the friends 
thou hast, 

I am resolv’d for death or dignity, 
t Clif. The first I w'arrant thee, if dreams 
prove true. " , '■ 

War. You were best® go to bed and dream 
again, 

To keep thee from the tempest of the field. ? 

Clif I lun resolv’d to bear a greater storm ^ 
Than any thou canst conjure up to-day; 

And that I ’ll write upon thy burgonet,*® 200 
Might T but know thee by thy household 
badge. ‘ 

iror *. Now, by my fiither’s badge, old Nevil’s 
cre^t, 

The ramjKint bear chain’d to the ragged staff, 5 
This ^lay I ’ll wear aloft my burgonet, | 

As on a mountain top the cedar., shows < 

That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm, i 
I E’en to affright thee with the view thereof. ( 
j Clif. And from thy burgonet I ’Ur end thy bear, ' 


ft Mickle, great' 

A Dvtpeme with, obtain diBpenaation from. 
^ To reave, i.e. to bereave. 

B Sophister, i.e. sophistical argner. 

* Fou were best, it would be best for you. 
10 Burgonet, a kind of helmet^ 
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* KING HENRY 

JAud ^ad it under foot ■wll^h all contempt, 

' I'Despite the*bear-\vai*d»ttat protects the bear. 

K K Clif. ^nd so to arms, W arms, victorious 
I J father, • • 211 

jTo quell the rebeft and their complices. 

^ Rifh, Fie ! charity, for shame ! speak not in 
j • spite, • 

SFor youC^haU sup with Jesu Christ to-night. 

) r. Clif. Foul stfgmatic,^ that’s more than 
^ thou canst tell. 

) Rich. If not in heaven, you ’ll surely sup in 
^ hell. ] • \Exeunt severally. 

% 

ScEKS II. Saint AU)an^s. 

Alarmna: excursions. Enter Warwick. 

War. Clifford of Cumberland, ’tis Warwick 
calls: 

•'[ And if thou dost not hide thee from the bear, 
Now, — when the angi’y trumpet sounds alarum 
And dead men’s cries do till the eiiipty air, — ] 
CUflbrd, 1 say, come forth and fight with me: 
'I^Pi'oud northern lord, Clifford of Cuniber- 
) land, ] 

Warwick is hoarse with civlling thee to arms. 

• Enter York. ' 

How now, my noble lonl! what, all afoot 1 
Vorl'. The deadly-handed Clifford slew my 
steed, 9 

But match to match I have encounter’d him 
And made a prey for caiT.' on kit^^s and crows 
Even of the bonny beast he lov’d so well. 

Enter oed Clifford. 

War. Gf one, or both of us, the timers come. 
VorL Hold, Warwick, seek thee leut some 
other chase, 

For I myself must hunt this deer^to death. 

Bar. Then, nobly, York; ’tis for a crown 
thou ffght’sk — 

As 1 intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 

It grieves my soul to leave thee unassail’d. 

[Exu. 

Clif. What seest thou*in me, York? why 
dost thou jtause? 

1 Stigtnatie. OM on whom natfire has set the Uignm, or 
mark of deformf)^ 


VI.— PART II. ACT V. SiMiio 9. 

j Y<yrk. With thy brave bearing should I he 
I in love, 20 

i But that thou ai't so fast mine enemy. 

Clif. Nor should thy prowess want ])raise 
and esteem, 

; But that ’t is shown ignobly and in treason. 

! Yo7^k. So let it help me now against thy 
sword, 

I As I in justice and true right express it. 

! Clif. My soul and IxKly on the action- both! 

! York. A dreadful lay!^ — address thee* in- 
stantly. [They Jight^ and Clifford falls. 

Clif. La Jin couronne les oeuvres.^ [Dies. 
York. Thus war hath given thee peace, for 
I thou ai't still. 29 

Peace with his soul, heaven, if it be thy will 1 

[Exi^ 

Enter Young Clifford. 

Y. Clif. Shame and confusion! all is on the 
rout; 

Fear frames disorder, and disorder wounds 
Where it should guard. 0 wai*, thou son of 
hell. 

Whom angry heavens do make their minister. 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our pai’t® 

Hot coals of vengeance ! Let no soldier fly:J 
He that is truly dedicate to war j 

Hath no self-love; nor he that loves him-^ 

self J 

Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, K 

The name of valour.-- ] ' \ 

[Seeituf his dead father. 

O, let the vile worhPeiid, 
And the promised® flamcH of the hist day 
i Knit earth and heaven together! 42 

13 Now lot the general trumpet blow his bliist,^ 
Particularities''’ and ]i«tty sounds ? 

To cease 1*’’-- Wast thou ordain’d, dear father, < 
To lose thy yem th in })eaee, and to achieve < 
The silver livery of advised” age, ; 

And, in thy reverence and thy chair- days, J 
thus { 

To die in rufliaii battle ^ ] Even at this sight > 

* Action, combat 3 Lay, watger. 

^ A(fdre*ig thee, prepare thee. 

* •* The end crowns the work.” • Part, party. 

‘ Dedicate rlerlieated. 

* Premised, sent before their time. 

« Particularities, opposed to general in line above. 

10 To cease, i.e. to cause to cease, u Advised, sedate. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. KING HENRY 

My heart is turn’d to stone: and while *tia 
mine, 50 

^t shall be stony. [York not our old men 
\ si)ares; 

^No more will I their babes: teal's virginal 
Shall be to me even iis the dew to fire, 



l'. Clif. York not our oM nipu ftpan^s 

No inoni will I thou* lmbcn.-~iAft fil, M ) 


And beauty that the tyrant oft reclaims 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil ;uul flax. ]« 
Ilencefoith I will not have to do with pity; 

[ Meet I an infant of the house of York, 

Into as many gobbets will I cut it 
As wild !Medea young Absyrtus' did:] 

In enielty will I seek out my fame. co 

if Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford’s house: 
• As did ."Eneas old Anchises bear, 

1 Abtyrht4f the brother of Medea. (See note 309.) 
S>40 


VI.— PART II. 6 ACT%Jcene2 

So bear I thee updi my manly shoi#ldej^; 

But then .Eneas bai^ * living loaH, • • 

Nothing so iM^avjt-as these woes oj mine. ] J 
[Exit^*h9aring off his father* • 

{^Enter Richard Plantagenet and Somi^skt*; 

. fighting; Somerset is killed. <' 

dich. So, lie thou there; ' J 

For underneath an alehouse’ paltry sign, 

The C"!astle in Saint Alban’s, Somerset ( 

Hath made the wi/ar^ famous in his death. ^ i 
Sword, hold .thy temper; heart, be wrathful J 
still : ^ ro 

Priests pray for enemies/, but jvinces kill. ] 
i [Esnt. 

Alanntts; e^cciirsions. Enter King Henry, 
Queen Margaret, and others retreating. 

o 

y?/ccu. Away, my lord! you are slow; for 
shame, awriy! 

King. Can we outrun the heavens? good 
Margaret, stay. 

Qxieen. What are you made of? you’ll nor 
fight nor fly: 

f Now is it manhood, wisdom and defence, f 
To give the enemy way, and to secure us > 

By wdmt Ave-can, which can no more Ipit fly.3j 
[A larum afar off. 

If you be tnVn, w'e then should see the 
bottom 

Of all our fortunes: but if we haply scape, — 

As well we may, if not through^ your neglect, — 

We shall to London get, where you are lov’d 
And where this breach now* in our fortunes 
made «- 82 

May re|idily be stopp’d. 

^Jtc-enter Young Clifford. 

Y. 01 if. But that my heart’s on future mis- 
chief .set, 

1 would speak blasphemy ere,.bid you fly: 

But fly you must; f uncurable discomfit ^ 
Reigns in the hearts of all our present part.* ^ 
Away, for your relief 1 and we will live ) 

To HOC their day .and them our fortime give:]} 
Aw.ay, my lord, away! [Ea:eunt. 

s Alluding to the prophecy of the spirit (See i. A 33.) 

3 // Mof through, i.e. uiAoss prevented by. 

* Part ^ party. 
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ACT V. Scauo 3, 


^BNK^lII. FUM^near St. Albania. 

* Alaru7ns. \i€treat^ Flourish; thm enter York, 

• Richard PLAf^TAOBNET, Warwick, and 
Saldiera^ with drum and colours, 

York. 01(1 Salisbury, who (jan report of him* 
That winter lion, who in ra^je forgets 
Aged contusions and all brush of time, 

And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, 
Repairs him with occasion ? This happy day 
Is not itself, nor have we won one foot, 

If Salisbury be lost. ^ 

iiich. • My noble father, 

Tliree times to-day I help him to his*hoi'se. 
Three times bestrid him, thrice 1 led him off, 
Persuaded him from any further act: lo 

But still, where danger was, still there I methim; 
T And like rich hangings in a homely house, 

I So was his will in his old feeble body. ] 

But, noble as he is, look where he comes. 

• 

Fitter Salisbury. 

Sal. Now, by my sword, well hast thou 
fought to-(lay; 

By the imiss, so did we all. — 1 thank you, 

• Richard: t 


God knows how long it is I have to live; 

And it hath pleas’d him that three times to- 
day 

You have defended me fi'omiminineiitde.ath.- ~ 
Well, lords, we have not gut that which we 
have:' ‘jo 

T is not enough our foes are this time fled, 
Being opposites of such repaiii:ig nature.* 
York. I know our safety is to follow them; 
For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 

To call a present com*t of ]3arliameiit. 

Let us pui-sue him ere the writs go foi-th:- - 
What says Lord Warwick? shall we after 
them? 

JVar. After them! nay, before them, if wo 
can. 

Now, by my faith, lords, ’twas a glorious 
day: 

Saint Alban’s battle won by famous York so 
Shall be eterniz’d in all age to come.- 
Sound drums and trumpets, — and to London 
all: 

And more such days as these to us befall 1 

[F.veunt, 

1 ie.‘ ff'e have not secured that which 7Ve now poBsess." 

2 i.e ‘ Deinff enemies so able to recover from defeat.’* 
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NOTPS TO 'KING HENRY VI.—PART II, 


DRAMATIS PEHSONiE. 

1. King Hknrt thr Sixth. See note 1, 1. Henry VI. 


2. Humphrey, Duke op Gloucester, his uncle. See 
nute 3, I. Henry VI. 

8. Cardinal Beaufort, Biftiop of Winchester, isreat- 
uncle to the king. See note 6, 1. Henry Vl. 


4 . KK’ITAUD Plantaqemet. Duke of Yorft See note 7, 
I. Henry VI. As ttfe children of York hgure in tliis play, 
it may lie well to record the fact that Richard Pl^tagouet 
married Cicely Xeville, daughter of Ralph Neville, Earl of 
Weslrnorcland, by his second marriage with Joan, daugh> 
ter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and widow of 
Sir Robert Ferres. By this marriage ho obtained the 
support of the Vowcrfiil Neville family and their many 
coniiections. Hew many those were may be guessed from 
the fact that Cicely was the eighteenth of a family of 
twenty-two, of whom the flitit nine were by the carl’s 
first wife, Margaret, the daughter of Hiiglli, Karl of Staf- 
ford The duke had, altogether, by his wife Cicely, eight 
sons and four daughters. Four sons died young Of the 
other four two are mentioned below. Edward and Richard. 
The other two were Edmund, Earl of Rutland, and 
George, Duke of Clarence, of, whom memoirs will be 
gfVeii ill C'e next play Of the four dangh\crs the eldest, 
Anne, Aarried first, Henry Holland, second and last 
Duke of Exeter, who figures in the next play; the second, 
Elizabeth, maiTicd John de la Pule, the son of the Duke 
of SutTolk; the third, Margaret, hecume the third wife of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy; and the fourth died 
young. ^ 

6 Edavard and Richard Plantaoenrt. The historic 
period of tliis play extends from April, 1445, to May, 1455. 
At the latter date Edward was only thirteen years old, 
having been born in 1422; wliile Richard was barely three 
years old, having been born in October, 1452 The ac- 
count of these two characters will bo more apuropriutely 
given In the notes of the next play. ^ 


I 

I 


6. Edmund Beaufort, Duke op Somerset, sw^-ceeded 
Ills brother, John Beaufort, in 1444. Setf 1. Henry VI. 
note d. Collins says (vol. i. p. 223) he was ** Karl of 
Mortlen in Normandy, and created Marquis of Dorset on 
June 24th, 1443. In 24th Henry VI. (t.e. 1446) he was 
Regent of Norviandy; and in 26th Henry VI. (t.e. 1448) 
created Duke of Somerset.” According to Holinshed 
(vol. lii. p. 208) It would seem that the Duke of York wa^ 
originally appointed Regent of France after the decease 
of the Duke of Bedford, for a period of five years, and 
tliat his appointment was to be renewed for another 
period of five years; but the D^e of Somerset obtained 
the office, and replaced the Duke of York in 1446. 
Somerset's appointment, said to be owing mainly to the 


influence of Suffolk, very much increased the enmity 
which existed between him and the Dnke of Yoik. (See 
I. Henry VI. note 198.) Both Collins and French say that 
he was created Duke of Somerset in 1448, the 20th >ear 
of Henry VI. ‘s reign. By a curious mistake both Hall 
and Holinshed talk of Edmund, Duke of Somerset, in the 
year 1440; while Holinshed under the year 1488 (vol. iii. 
p. 192) says: "After this, Henrie carle of Mortafgne, 
Buniie to Edmund duke of Summerset, ariued at Chier- 
burgh with foure hundred urcliers, and tlireo hundred 
speares, and passed thrungh Normandie, till he ruiiie 
into the couiitle of Maine.” Under the years 1430. 1440, 
Holinshed gives an account of the military exploits of the 
Duke of Suinorsot, whom he calls (vol. ill. p. 106) "Ed- 
mund liiike of Summerset,” and speaks of him ns accom- 
panying the Duke of York, then Regent of France ; but 
hero he only copies Hall (p. 194) "he himself (t*.e York) 
accompanied with Edmond duke of Somerset, set forward 
into the Duchtc of Auiow.” Wo must therefore suppose 
that both Hall and Holinshed have made a mistake. 
What is certain is that this Edmund avhs the Duke of 
Somerset on whom devoh'ed the command of the English 
armies in Franco after 1445; he seems to have been ex- 
ti'emely unfortunate. Liiigard (vol iv. p. 87), Bpcakiiig 
of Ills position ill Normandy, In 1449, says: "'I'ho Duke of 
Somerset, surrounded with disaflcctlon and treason, un- 
able to face the enemy in the field, and forbidden to hope 
for assistance from England, was compelled to shut him- 
self np in the capital, and to behi>ld from the walls of the 
castle the fall of the fortresses arouml him.” Opposed to 
him WU.H the celebrated Duiiois, the Bustard of Orleans, 
the nuist able general on the French side. Some attempt 
to render him assistance seems to Iiavo Ijeon made, on the 
part of the home goveriimeiii, in 1450; but the^mall 
tiody of men. scut to his assistance under Sir Thomas 
Kyriel, were defeated April 18. 1450; and by August in 
that year, the whole of Normandy was reconquered by 
the French, ami in nnother twelve months all the English 
possessions in France, except Calais, had sulimitted to 
Charles. I n October, 1 4.50. the Duke of Somerset returned 
from France ; and, although bis ill fortune could not be 
attributed to any want of valour or good faith on his 
p^-t, he was looked upon as a trnlt^ir, and, together with 
Suffolk, became the object of popular detestation. In 
1452. nt the Instance of the Duke of York. Somerset was 
ordered into custody on a charge of treason. Tills charge 
he retorted on his accuser; York. In his turn, was ar- 
rested, and, had the advice of the Duke of Somerset been 
fcillow'ed, would then and there have been executed as a 
traitor, and the Wars of the Roses would, probably, never 
have taken place. In November, 1453, York having been 
recalled into the cAbiuet, Somerset was committed to the 
Tower In the following year the government of Calais 
was taken away from him and given to his rival. Shortly 
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afterwards, the king having been restored t8 health, 
Somerset was liberated; the king putting an end to all 
disputes between the two rivals on that point by himself 
assuming the government of Calais. In that year the 
flames of civil war that had so long been smouldering 
burst forth: and in the very first battle, that of St. Albans, 
Somerset was slain. He married Eleanor, second daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Klchard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
He had four sons and four daughters. Of these scms the 
eldest, Henry, the one mentioned in the passage in llolin- 
shed above, succeeded his father as third duke. He was 
taken prisoner at the baitlo of Hexham, 1464, and there 
lieheaded by the Yorkists the day after the battle. He 
was succeeded by Edmund, the fourth and last duke, who 
flgures among the Dramatis rersome in the next play. 
Two younger brothers, John and I'homas, died without 
isstio, and with them terminated the male issue of John 
lit Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

7. Dvkb of SUFFOLK. This is the Earl of Suffolk of 
the last play. (See note 10.) He wus created Marquis of 
Suffolk in 1444, os a return for his supposed good services 
in arranging the marriage between the king and Margaret 
of Anjou, and Duke of Suffolk in 1448. He married Alice, 
willow of Thomas Montacutc, Earl of Salisbury. (See 
I. Henry VI. note 0.) She was the Earl of Salisbury's 
second wife, and was granddaughter of Chaucer, the poet. 
She hud by the duke two sons, of whom the elder. John 
de la Pole, was restored to the title of Duke of Suffolk in 
the third year of Edward IV. He married Elizabeth, 
sister of Edward IV., and daughti;r of the Duke of York 
of this play. Their son John, Earl of Lincoln, w:i8 de- 
clared heir to the crown by Rlchani TIT , his uncle, in 
default of issue to his own son, the Piince of M'alcs. 
This Lincoln, In 1487, counieimiiccd the Imposture of 
Lambert Sinincl, who pretended to be Edward Planta- 
geiiet, Eai'l of Warwick. He was killed, with many other 
leadera of the Insurgents, at the battle of .Stoke, ou June 
16th, 1487. 

8 DUKU OP Buckingham. 'I'lils was Humphrey Staf- 
forc^ the only son of the Stafford mentioned in III. Henry 
VI. 1. 1. 7-9: 

Lord Cliflbrd and Lord Stajffbrd, all abrenst, 

Charg'd oiir in.iln battle's front, and brc.'iXiriff in 

Were by the swords of coinniun soldiers sl.iiii. 

His mother was Anne Plantagenet, eldest daughter of 
Thomas of AYoodstock, Dnko of Gloucester, youngest son 
of Edward 111., who waa murdered at Calais in the reign 
of Rlchani II. He was made Duke of Biickinghani, 1444, 
Just after the king's marriage with 31argaret of Ai^jpn 
was decided upon, being one of those upon whom the 
king, at that time, conferred special honours, ns Hall 
says (p. 204): **both for the honour of his realme, and to 
assure to hymself more special frendes " He ninrricii 
Anne Neville, third daughter of Ralph, first Earl of West- 
moreland. One of his daughters, Catherine, married 
John Talbot, the third Enrl of Shrewsbury, and grandson 
of the great I.ioni Talbot. Of his three sons the eldest. 
Hninphrey, was killed at the battle of St. Albans, 1456. 
He married Margai-et Beaufort, daughter of Edmund, 
Duke of Somerset. (See above, note 6.) By her he left a 
son, ilenry, who succeeded his grandfather as third duke, 
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and is the Buckingham of Richard 111. ^'he ithir^ son, 
John Stafford, was creat^d^arl of W lltsfee by Edward 1 V.* 
(French saysifn I47i), ond is alluded to in HI. Henry Vl 
i. 1. 14, 15: « « * , 

And, brother, here 's the W litshirds blood, • 

Whom I encounter'd as the battles join'd. 

According to Lingard, the Earl of Wiltshire fought on the 
side of the Lancastrians at the battle of Towtoh in 1461, 
was taken prisoner while attempting to easape with the 
Enrl of Devon, and was beheaded. There must have 
been two persons with this title, for Holinshed mentioni 
'*the Earle of Wiltshire, sonne to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham" as being among the noblemen who accompanied 
King Edward ou April lllh, 1470, when he entered Exeter 
in pursuit of Warwick and Clarence. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham of t^s play, however, was a loyal adherent of the 
house of Lancaster. He was supposfid to have been con- 
cerned |vlth Suffolk in the conspiracy against Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, iu 1446 (see Holinshed, vol. iil. p. 210); 
and was one of the noblemen specially denounced by 
Jack Cade lu 1450. He was klMed at the battle of^Nor- 
thainpton, July 10th, 1460. In HI. Henry VI. he la 
wrongly represented as having been tf^lled at the battle 
of St. Albans, where Edward says (1. 1. 10-13): 

I.ord Stafford’s father, Duke of Buckingham, 

Is either slain or wounded dangerously ; 

I cle^ his beaver with a downright blow. 

That this is true, father, behold his blood. 

9. L0Ki> Clifford. This is Thomas, eighth Lord de 
Clifford, son of John de Clifford, and Elizabeth Percy, 
the daughter of Hotspur, by his wife Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edmund Mortimer, third Earl of March. 
(See I. HenrygVI. note IS.) Lord de Clifford was thfre- 
foro directly ilcscendcd from Edward IH. thsoiigh his 
maternal grandmother. He was sheriff of Westmoreland, 
1422, and appears to have sat in parliament from the fif- 
teenth to the thii‘..y-flrBt years of Henry VI. He was llie 
only son. After his father’s decease, his mother married 
Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. Lord Clifford was 
a most ardent Lancastrian. He was killed at the battle 
of 8t. Albans, May 22d, 1456, when only forty years old. 
He married Joan, daughter of Lord Dacre of GHsland, by 
whriin he had four sons andoflve daughters. The eldest 
son, .lohn de Clifford, is the Young Clifford of this and the 
Lord CMord of the following play. 

10. EavIL of Salisbury was Richard Neville, the father 
of tlie king-maker. (See I. Henry VI. note 8, second 
pnragi&ph.) At first attached to Henry VI. he was after- 
wards indue Al by family ues to join the party of the 
Duke of York, who had married his sister. (See above, 
note 4.) He held the chief comma\id in the army of the 
Yorkists at the first battle of St. Albans, 1465. After 
that an earnest attempt was made to iv..oiiclle the two 
factions, an attempt which promised at first to be success- 
ful. Two years passed .without any sign of renewed hos- 
tilities between them, and in 1457, according to Fabyan 
(p. 631): **the quene suspectynge the cytie of London, 
and demyd it to be more fauourable vnto the Cuke of 
Yorkys partye thou hyrq^causyd the king to romoue from 
London vnto Gouentre, and there h^e hym a longe 
season. In whiche tyme tl^g duke of "Rtke was sent for 
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thyther 1v pi^ey seale* with also the erle uf Salesbury, 
arid the erle of \tatwyke, wk^^by covyne of the queoe, 
they were all ill in great daunger. fiowei)e It by nioii< 
^ylshement of thil^rr frendga they escapyd; and eooiie after 
thf sayd duke or erle u^t into the Northe, and the erle 
of Warwyke, with a goodly company, aaylyd vnto Calays. " 
The veey next year an affray took place between one of 
the servants of tlie king and a servant of the Earl of 
Warwick, an4 the hollowness of the peace which the 
gentle Henry had patched up between the two factions 
was soon made manifest AVarwick liaving been threat- 
ened by some of the king’s servants professed to be in 
fear of his life, and took refuge at Calais. Seeing that 
Warwick had escaped, the que^i with her party resolved 
to attack the Earl of Salisbury; aud Loru Audley, with 
ten thousand men, was sent to arrest him bring him 
prisoner to ^[tondog (see Fabyan, p. 6S4>. Salisbury, 
though at the head of a much smaller force, |ttacked 
Lord Audley at filoreheath in Staffordshire. The battle 
was very fiercely contested. Salisbury’s forces did not 
number more than half that of his opponent; but he 
gained a complete victory and Lord Audley was slain. 
'Phe number of tt^lled amounted to 2400 in this battle, 
wliich may be said to have been the renewal, if not the 
coniniencemeut of the civil war. After the battle of St. 
Albans the Duke of York made a quasi-submission to the 
king in the parliament held at Coventry in 1,400. Salisbury 
was attainted of high treason as well as the other lords 
who had joined the Duke of York, and in the same year 
the battle of Northampton was fought, in which Salisbury 
took an important part, and the king’s forces were de- 
feated; but fortune changed in the next year; for, at the 
battle of Wakefield, the Duke of York was killed; Salisbury 
and othy^ being taken prisoners, were beheaded at 
Pomfret by order of the queen. By his wife Alice he had 
six sons and six daughters. Of the daughters, Eleanor and 
Catherine married respectively Lord ^Stanley and Lord 
Hastings, ^ho both appear among the Dramatis Persons) 
of Alchard TII.; while Margaret became the wife of the 
Eaii of Oxfonl who figures iu the gext play. Of the sons 
the eldest, Kichard, Is the celebrated king-maker. The 
second. Sir Thomas ^Neville, was killed at Wakefield. 
The third, John Neville, i^, the Marquis of Montague in 
111. Henry VI.; and tlie fourth, George Neville, was 
made Archbishop of York. JThe two remaining f^iis died 
young. The brother, whose death is alluded to, 1 II. Henry 
VI. ii. g. 15, was a bastard. (See note lf>2 on tltat play.) 

11. Earl of Warwick^ Richard Neville, fiarl of 
Warwick, knowb as the King-maker, really makes his 
first appearance in this play. (See 1. Henry VI. note 8.) 
He seems not to have come into any prominence until the 
battle of St. Albans, 1455. From that day he became one 
of the leaders, 'if not absolutely the chief leader, of the 
Yorkist party. Towards the end of the same year, the. 
Duke of York having been appointed protector of the 
realm during the illness of the king, the Earl of Salisbury 
was made chancellor, and his son Warwick governor of 
Calais. *Tn 1468 the custody of the sea was taken from the 
Duke of Exeter, and given to Wrtwick for a term of five 
years. On May of that same year he attacked a fleet 
of twenty-eight sail with a xwry inferior force. Fabyan 


(p. 633) says that they wera Spanish ships, but tliey ai»pear 
really to have been a fleet belonging to the citizens of 
lulieck; and complain thaving been made against Warwick 
of tills wanton attack upon them, lie was suinmohed to 
attend at Westminster, on which occasion the affray, 
mentioned above in note 10, took place. Before taking 
his departura for Calais he appears to have arranged wlUi 
his father and with the Duke of York a plan of the future 
campaign; and on his return to France he imiuetliately 
set to work to enlist under him the veterans who had 
served in Normandy and Guieiiuo. In September of next 
year he Joined Uie Duke of York aud his father at Ludlow. 
The greater part of these veterans seem to have been 
under the command of Sir Andrew Trollope, who, on 
flnding the real purpose of the Yorkists was treasonable, 
deserted to the king with all his soldiers. This alarmed 
the Yorkists, aud they broke up their forces, Wai'wuk 
returning to Calais. In November of the same year a 
parliament was held at Coventry, in which an attainilcr 
was passed against the Duke of York and all his party, 
including the Earl of Warwick, who was now supcrsedeil 
both in the guvernment of the fleet and in the govoriimeiit 
of Calais; in that of the former )>y the Duke of Exeter, 
and in that of the latter by the Duke of Somerset; but 
most of the ships as well as the tt»wn of Calais remained 
faithful to Warwick. His popularity was such that he 
was now recognized by the Duke of York himself as tlie 
chief hope of his party. On July 10. 14G0, the battle of 
Northampton took place, in which the Yorkists under 
Warwick were victorious, and King Henry was taken 
prisoner. At the end of the same year, on December .30th, 
the battle of Wakefleld was fought, in which York was 
killed and his army totally defeated by the biutcastriaTis 
under Queen Margaret. Warwick took no part in this 
battle; but on FelTruary 17th of the same year he was 
defeated at St. Albans by the Queen's anny, and King 
Henry, who was under the Earl’s charge, was restored to 
his wife and son. In spite of this victory, York’s eldest 
son, Edward, succeeded in uniting his forces with those 
of AVarwick. lie entered London on March 4tti, and was 
proclaimed king, under the title of Edward on 
March 2{>th In the following year, 1401, the battle of 
Towton was fought. The Lancastrians were completely 
defeated; and tlie popularity of Edward IV. was such 
thiit Warwick ceased to occupy that paramount position 
among the Yorkists wlilrh ho had hitherto enjoyed. 
A^niether his real reason fur deserting the At orkists and 
joining the Lancastrians was that given by the old 
chroniclers, and alluded to in HI. Henry VI. iii. 3. 188, 
nii^ be doubted Perhaps the insult offered by the king 
to one of his female relatives was a mere excuse, snatched 
at by one who. having been so long accustomed to piny 
the first rOIe, now found himself cast for nn inferior part. 
Be this as it may, cither personal pique or disappointed 
ambition induced the great earl, in 1470, to declare 
himself in favour of Henry A' I. By the end of this year 
Henry was ng.iin King of England, and Warwick had 
again resumed his otlleos as Chamberlain of England and 
Captain of Calais. In March of the following year Edward, 
having been formally deposed, landed with a few hundred 
men at Ravenspurg. At first there teemed little chance 
of his regaining the crown be had lost; but Clarence, who 
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bud already liecn faithleM to the memory of his father 
iind to the cause of his brother, once more played the 
traitor, and deserted his father-iiidaw, Warwick, at the 
most ciitical moment. Late on Easter eve, 1471. the fatal 
battle of Barnet was fought; and in the midst of a 
slaughter, which has perhaps been exaggerated by some 
of the chroniclers, tliough it was undoubtedly very great, 
the king-maker fell. His body was found in a somewhat 
remote spot, stripped of its armour; it was afterwards 
exposed, with all Indignity, for three days on the pave- 
ment of St. Paul's, and then buried in the abbey of 
Bilsam. 'i'lius died the great earl, the last, it may be 
said, of those powerful nobles who were subjects only in 
name, wiio, by their personal qualities, iinmense jmsses- 
sluns, and well-organized bunds of followers, virtually held 
the fate of England In their own h.'inds By his wife be 
had no sons, only two daughters, tlie elder of whom, 
Isabel, was married to the Duke of Clarence; the second, 

J ady Anne, inariied Prince E<lward, the sun of Henry VI., 
and is the " Lady Antic " «>f Kichard III. j 

I 

Ifi. JiORb SCALKS. Thomas Scales, seventh Lord Scales, j 
son of Robert Lord Scales and his wife Eli/abcth, daughter | 
of Wjlliain Lord Huiilolf. He succeeded his brother j 
Kicliard. Jil8. Frcinh says (p. KW): "He was much ! 
engagetl in the wars i»f Henry V. in France;’’ but I find no j 
mention of him at all in Uolinshod till the very last year 
of IltMiry V ’s reign, when he was sent by the Earl of Suf- 
folk wltli otb<>r cominanders against Sir Oliver Mannie 
whom thoyilcfcatcd "at a place called Le parke leuesque, 
in English, The bishop's parke " (vol. ill. p. 130) The next 
year he assisted at the siege of Port Meiilan. Ho was 
sent with Sir John Fastolfo in the next year to conquer 
“the countries of Aniow and Maine” (llolinslied, vol ill. 
p. 143;. Ill 1427 Lord Scales distinguished liiinsolf by 
remarkable courage in an eiigugoineiit foiiglit near St. 
Michael’a Mount during the siege of Pontorson. After 
this he seems to have been associated in the command 
with Talbot, and was taken prisoner with him at the 
battle of Patay. During the insurrection of Jack Cade, 
Lord Scales was pLaced in command of the Tower of 
London. Ho was made a Knight of the Garter by 
Henry VI, and faithfully adhered to the Lancastrian 
party. During tlie civil war, In 145U, he went with the 
Earl of Wiltshire to Newbury, and took part in the cruel 
inquisition tliero, by which all who favoured the party of 
the Duke of York were hanged, drawn, and quartered, and 
the inhabitants of the town plundered of all their pro- 
perty. Tills was one of the acts on the part of the 
Tiunenstrians which earned them the hatred of 
people In the very next year Lord Scales met with his 
tleath After the battle of Northampton, the Tower of 
London was surrendered to Edward, Earl of March (after- 
wards Edw.'ird IV.). and, ns Ilolinshcd narrates (vol. ill. 
p. 261): “the lord Sc.'iles suspecting the sequele of the 
deliuorie thereof, tooke a wherrie priullle, intending to 
have tied to the queene; but he was espied by diuerse 
watennen belonging to the carle of Wnrwike (which 
waited for fuorth comming on the Thames) and suddenlle 
taken, was shortlio slaine with manie darts and daggers, 
and his bodie left naked and all bloudie at the gate of the 
cliiiko, and after was buried in the church adiointog." 
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I He married Emma, eldest daughter of Sif John Wales- 
j borough. By her he h%d%me son, wh^ dietl before His* 
father; and m) onlj||iaughter, Elizabeth, who, becoinlug 
I his heiress, inaiTied, first, «SI|f Henry ^iirchier, and,^ 
' secondly. Sir Anthony Woodvi}^, the Lord Biver^of 
[ Richard 111., who became Lord Scales in right of his wife. 

! 13. Loud Say. This is Sir James Fienea (or Fiennes). 

I second son of Sir William Fienes, who was the only son 
! of Sir William Fienes and Joan de Say, his wife, third 
I sister and co-heir to William de Say. The elder brother, 

' Sir Roger de Fienes, obtained from Henry V., in 1418, 

; the lordship of De la Court, and part of the bailiwick of 
’ Caux in Normandy. Ire 1419 he was made Captain of 
Arqncs, and i.i 1447 ho was summoned to parliament as 
lA)rd Say an^Sele in right of his mother Joan mentioned 
above. In the same parliament he ^as made a baron of 
Great Britain by the same title of Say and Sele; and in 
February of the same year he was made Constable of 
Dover and Warden of the Cinque Forts; in August he 
was made Constable of the Toiler of London, during the 
minority of the son of the Duke of Exeter; and on Octo- 
ber 30, 1440, lie was made Lord Treanrer. He was one 
of the most unpopular ministers, and was included in 
the impeachment by the House of Commons in tlib fol- 
lowing year, 14.50. with the Duke of Suffolk and othera 
Tlie rebellion pf the Kentish men breaking out, the king 
committed Lord Say to the Tower, in order to appease 
the popular clamour. When the rebels entered l/mdon 
they took him by force out of the Tower; and, in spite 
of his claiming the privilege to be tried by his peers, 
brought him before the Lord Mayor and other justices; 
then, after what could scarcely be called a trial, he was 
dragged off ^ the Standard in Cheapside,«v^iere The 
rebels beheaded him; and, after stripping his body naked, 
caused it to be dragged at a horse’s tail into Southwark, 
and there hangeiyind quartered. His execution occurred 
on July 4, 14,51. He left one son, Sir ‘William I'ienes, who 
was killed at the battle of Barnet, April 14, 1471, fighting 
on the side of King Etjiward. 

14. SIK lIUMl'HKKV STAFFORD and WILLIAM STAFFORD, 
his brother. These brothers were sons of Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, who died in 1428. f’lench says (p.l65): “ They 
were tlm sons of Sir Humphrey Stafford, of Grafton (ob. 

7 Henry V I. ) by his wife Elizalieth, daughter and co-lielr of 
Sir John Bm dett, of Huiicote. The elder of the brothers, 
Sir Humphrey, was sheriff of the county of Gloucester, 2 
and 0 Henry VT." According to Fuller, '*he was, by King 
Henry VI., in&de goverBLx oi Calais” (Worthies, vol. ii. p. 
253). Hall gives the following account of his death; the 
king having gone against Jack Cade ind the Kentish rebels 
j whti were encamped on Blackheath, Cade, **eutendyng to 
! bryng the kyng farther, within the coJvrASse of his net, 

I brake vp his cainpe, and retyred backwarde to the towne 
of Seuenocke in Kent^and there exspectynge his pray, 
encamped liim selfe, and made his abode. The Quene, 
which bare the rule, beyng of his retrayte well aduer- 
tised, sent syr Humfrey Stafford knyght, and WiUjam his 
brother with many otl^r gentelmen, to folow the chace 
of the Kentishmen, thlnkynge that they had fledde, but 
yerely, they were desceuyej: for at tifc fyrst skyrmlsh. 
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both the StafforAbs were Blayne» and all their coiiipanye 
shanrfully discomfltid.'' . . . Faftl^ron hesays: ^'Wlien 
the Kentish capitayn, or ye couetous C|^e» h^ thus ob- 
te^ttbd victory, an^slayne tjie^two valeaunt Staffordes, 
he appareled hym selfe in ||ieir rich armure, and so with 
pompe and glory i-eturned ngayn toward London '* (p. 
220). Sir Humphrey mai'ried Bleanor, daughter and heir 
of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Knight, of Blatherwlck. llieir 
son. Sir Humpl^ey Stafford of Grafton, fought on the side 
of Richard III. at Bos worth, and was amongst those who 
fled from the battlc-fleld and took sanctuary in St. John’s 
Church at Gloucester, with his brotlier Thomas Stafford 
and Lord Lovel. He appears to have gone afterwards to 
the sanctuary at Colchester, to hilve left there in 1486, 
the first year of Henry VII. 's reign, and to Lave Joined 
Dol'd Lovel in his rebellion. After the defeat of that 
nobleman by the Dukepf Bedford, Sir Humphr^ Stafford 
and his brother Thomas fled to Colnham, a village about 
two miles from Abingdon. That sanctuary being* pro- 
nounced not a siiificlent defence against traitors, he was 
taken thence, brought to the Tower, and executed at 
Tyburn, his brother Thomas being pardoned. From this 
family of Stafford flio great Duke of Wellington was 

descended oy his mother’s side 

• 

16. Sir John Stanley was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, first Lord Stanley, and of his wife Joan, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Robert Goushill, her mdftlier being 
Elizabeth <laughtor and heir of Richard Fits Alan, Karl 
of Arundell, and descended from Kdward I. Lord Stanley 
bad four sons, of whom the ehlcst, Thomas Stanley, is 
the Lord Stanley in Richard HI., afterwards first Karl 
of Derby. The second. Sir William Stanley, is a char- 
aetcr^ii the next play. Sir John ’Stanley Is generally 
known as Sfir John Stanley of Weever, having married 
Fdizabetli, daughter and co-heir of Thomas Weever of 
Weever, in tho county of Cho.ster. From him is descended 
the present Lord Stanley of Alderley, and the late Dean 
of WestminstA*. Little mention of him Is made in his- 
tory. Hall tells us (p. 202 ) that the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, after her conviction for sorcei^ and treason, was 
*‘adiudged to perpetuall prisone in the Isle of Man, 
vnder the kepyng of sir Ihon Staley, knyght.” 

16. Vavx. He was tho son of Sir William Vaux of 
llarrowden, and Matilda, daughter of Sir Walter ^.ucy. 
He was a faithful adherent of Henry VI., and nas killed 
at the battle of Tewksbury, 1471. His son NichoAs, who 
Is a character in Henry VIII., was restored to his estates 
by Henry VII., and was create^, Orsl^^rd Vang by Henry 
VIII. 

17. Matthew Goughs who is only a persona muta in 
this play, was a member of a Welsh family, one of whose 
descendants in ITPf became Lord Caltliorpe. The name 
of Gough or Goffe occurs frequently in the Chronicles; he 
having distinguished himself on several occasions in the 
war with France. He was one of those who escaped after 
the very disastrous battle of Fonrmlgny on April 18, 1450. 
Ho was killed on London Bridge by the rebels under 
Cade. Hall, in recording his death, speaks of him '(p. 222) 
as "a man of great wit, much experience In feates of 
chiualrie, the whiclPin continual warres. had valeauntly 


serued the kyng and his father, in the partes beyod the 
sea (as before ye have hearde)." 

18. ALEXANDER iDKN. In his History of Kent, under 
Ripley. Hasted says: “ The Idens were a family of great 
antiquity and good estate about Iden, in the county of 
Sussex, and Rolveden in this county, and in them it con- 
tinued down to Alexander Iden, who resided here in tho 
28th year of K. Henry VI., the latter half of which year 
he was sheriff of this county, being appointed to that 
ofAce on tho death of William Crowiner, Esq., who had 
been put to death by the rebel Cado and his followers.” 
Dnder Hothfleld the same writer says; Jack Cade, de- 
serted by his followers, concealed himself in the woods 
near this place, belonging to Ripley Manor, in Westwell. 
soon after wbicli ho was discovered by Alexander Iden. 
esq.. Sheriff of this county, as some say, in a field belong- 
ing to that manor in Westwell parish, but by others in a 
field of this parish, still named from that circumstance 
Jack Cade's field ” Holinshed says it was at Hothfleld in 
Sussex. Ideu was subsequently appointed Governor of 
lUtchester Castle, and was again Sheriff of Kent In 1456, 
1457. He married the widow of his predecessor, the 
daughter of tho Lord Say mentioned above (note 13). 

19. UUMK, .Southwell, Bolingbiioke. Of these char- 
acters there is no more to say than to quote Hall (x). 262): 
“At the sjime season, wer arrested as ayders and coiiii- 
sailers to the sayde Diicliesse, Thomas Sonthwel, prieste 
and chanon of saincte Stephens in Wcstiuynster, Ihoii 
Hum priest, Roger Bolyngbroke, aconyng nycrnmancicr, 
and Margerie Tourdayne, surnamed tho witcho of Eye, to 
whose charge it was Inlod, yt thei, at the rerpiest of the 
duchesse, liad deiiiscd an image of waxe. representyng 

j the kynge, whlche by their sorcery, a litle and litle 06 - 
j snmed. eiitendyng tlierby in edcliisioii to waist, and 
I destroy the kynges person, and so to bryng hym death, 
j for the which treison, they wer udiudged to dye, so 
j Margery lordaytie wtis brent in smitbfcldc, dt Roger 
i Bolyngbroke was lira wen and quartered at tllMmio, tnk- 
yng vpd his death, that there was netior no suche thy rig 
by tlieim ymagined, Ihon Hum had his pardon, & Snn(J|- 
wel died in the Toure before execution: tho duke of 
Gloucester, toko all these thynges paclciitly, and sated 
litle.” 

Bollngbi'oke was one of the Duke <»f Gloucester’s chap- 
lains. He was a man of great learning, and is spoken 
of by Wiliiam Wyrecster, a contemporary writer, In the 
following worils (Annalos Kernni Anglicaruni, f‘iib anno 
1440): “Clericus faiiicisi 8 .simUB uniis illoriim in toto ninndo 
i in aslyonomia et arte nigromantica; ” meaning that he 
i was one of the most famous in the world of those famous 
i in astronomy and the necromantic art. Tire Duke of 
Gloucester was a great patron of learned men. 

80. Thomas Udrner. This incident of the armourer and 
* his servant is thus narrated by Hall (p. 207): “ This yere, 
an Armerars seruaunt of London, appeled his master of 
, treason, whlche offered to bo tried by battaill. At the 
' dale assigned, the frendes of the master, brought hym 
; Malmesey and Aqua vite, to comforte hym with nil, but 
I it was the cause of his and their dlscoinforte : fur he 
j poured in so much that when ho came into the place In 
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Smithfelde, where he should fight, bothe his witte and 
strength failed hym: and so he beyng a tall and a hardye 
personage, ouerladed with hote drynkes, was vanqueshed 
of his seniauute, beyng but a cowardc and a wretche, 
whose body was drawen to Tlborne, and there hanged 
and beheddcd." According to Douce (p. 317): The real 
names of those combatants were John Daveys and William 
Catour, as appears from the original precept to the 
alieriffs still remaining in the Exuliequer, commanding 
them to prepare the barriers in Sniithfleld for the combat. 
The names of the slieHffs were Godfrey Boloyne and 
Robert Home; and the latter, which occurs in the page 
of Fabian's chronicle that records the duel, might have 
suggested the name of Horner to Shakespeare. Stow is 
the only historian who has preserved the servant’s name 
which was David.” Stow’s account is as follows (edn. 
1602): '* John Dauid appeuched his master William Catnr 
an Armorer dwelling in S. Dunstoncs Parish in Flcetc- 
street, of treason, and a day being assigned them to 
fight in Sniithficld, the master being welbeloued. was 
so cherished by his friends, and plied so with wine, that 
being therewitii ouercome, was also vnluckely slaine by 
his seruont ” ((Chronicles, p. 040). 

91 Jack Cat>R. Hall 8ays(p 220): *'A certayn yongmaof 
a goodely stature, and pregnaunt wit, was entised to take 
vpoii him the name of Jhon Mortymer, all though his 
name were Ihon Cade, and not for a small policie, think- 
ing that by that surname, the lyne and lynage of the 
asslsteiite house of the erlo of Marche, which were no 
small number, should ho to hym both adherent, and 
fauorable. ” Carte, in his History of England (1750), gives 
the following account of Cade, taking the facts ns to his 
early life mainly from Ryiner: ** John Cade, a native of 
Ireland, who having lived some time with Sir Thomas 
Dagre In Mussex, and killed a woman with a child, had, 
after taking sanctuary, been forced to abjure the realm, 
and had been since in the French service. The man did 
not want nense, and hoped to enrich himself by distur- 
bances; he WHS bold, insinuating, artful, and cunning: 
and finding upon his return from Franco, that the country 
l^oople, being uneasy under the present government, had 
naturally turned their thoughts to the right heir of the 
crown (which was generally known to belong to the house 
of Mortimer) and phiced in him their hopes of redress, 
he assumed the name of John Mortimer, pretending 
(perhaps be a sou of Sir John Mortimer, wlio had been 
put to death about twenty-five years before) at least to 
bo a near relation of Richard, duke of York, wliose name 
and popularity might serve to increase the Dun|^er of 
Ills followers.” Ho is said to have been by employment 
a clothier or dyer. 

23. AHUARET. Queen to K ing Henry See 1. Henry VI. 
note 27. 

33. Eleanor Cobham, She was tiie third daughter of 
Sir Reginald Cobham, eldest son of the Reginald second 
Lord Cobhniii who is mentioned in Richard II. li. 1. 279 
"Ralnold L«)rd Cobhnm" as one of the adherents of 
Bollngbroke who embarked with the latter from Brittany 
in his descent upon England. She married the Good 
Duke Humphrey, 1428, after the pope had pronounced 
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his marrlago with Jacqueline, Connfbss of Haluault, 
illegal; she having ^ettt at the tiiSe of that mai'ri&ge 
the lawful wifq#L the Duke of Brabant. According to 
Holinshed (vol. ill. p. 14S^: when tne duke of Glot^e^r 
vnderstood the sentence proROunced against him«by the 
pope, he began to wax wearle of his wife the said ladle 
Jaquet, by whonie he neuer had profit, bui^ losse, and 
tooke in a second marriage Eleanor Ck>bham,* dbughtei* of 
the lord Cobham of Sterlierow, which before (as the fame 
went) was his souerelgne paramour, to his slander and 
dishonour.” It must be confessed that, for a person who 
was supposed to have merited the title of Good, Duke 
Humphrey's notions of morality were rather lax. The 
duchess was indicted tu 1441, and was imprisoned first in 
the castles Of Chester and Kenilworth and finally removed 
to Peel ^stle in tlie Isle of Man under the custody of 
Sir John Stanley (see above, notctlfi). She died there in 
1454^ having endured a very rigorous confinement. By 
her marriage with the Duke of Gloucester she had no 
children. 

34. Margaret Joukdain. It appears from Rynier’g 
Foodera. vol. x. p. 505, that In th^ tenth year of King 
Henry the Sixth, Margery Jourdomayn, John Virley, 
clerk, and friar John Ashwell, were, on the ninth of May 
1432, brought from Windsor by the constable of tber 
castle, to which they had been committed for sorcery,.' 
before the* council at Westminster, and afterwards, .'by. 
an order of council, delivered into the custody of the. 
Lord Chancellor: The same day it was ordered by tbh* 
^ ]oi>ds of council that whenever the said Virley and Ash-*^- 
well should find security for their good behaviour they 
should be set at liberty, and in like manner that Jourde- 
mayn shovld be discharged on her husband's finding 
security. The above is the substance of the Latin original. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

26. Lino 1 ; An FROM your high imperial majesty.— Ft 
by. We have followed Dyce in adopting Mr. Lettsom’s 
emendation. In The Contention the line stands: 

As your high hnperiall Maivsties lommand. 

When tile superfluous two syllables command were struck 
out, as Mr. Lettsom .points out, " the corrector seems to 
have^forgotten to alter the preposition.” 

86. Line 8: procurator.— The author evidently took this 
expresAon from Hall (p. 205): '^Wher the Marques of Suf- 
folko, as procurator to Kyng Henry, espoused the said 
Laifte, ill jjhe churc^e ^j^-'lnct Martyus.” 

87 Lines?, 8: 

The Dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Hretagne, Alenfon, 

Seve7i carls, twelve barons, and twenty reverend bisht^. 

F. 1, following Qq., has in line 7 “Bre^ ^'RO and Alenqon.'' 
F. 2 omits the and. Q. 1, Q. 2 read then the lustead of 
twenty, an evident ipisprint which was corrected in Q. 3. 
The passage was evidently taken from the account by 
Hall of the espousal, of which we have quoted part in the 
last note: '* At whlche mariage were present, 'lihe father 
and mother of the r bride, the Freuche kyng byniself, 
whlche was vnde to the husbande, and the Frenche 
queue also, whlche was ^wnte to the ^ife. There wer also, 
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th^^kea u# Orleaunce,*of Calab^» of Alatinaon, and of 
Britoyn. vii.* lSr&,^xiL Borons, xx. Bishoppes, beside 
knfgirtes and gentlemen '* (pr 2059.* Yhls obvious misprint 
may be a guide to o||e in attempting t/KlpiendSother cor- 
nipt passages. • • 

28 . tilne 28 : ahfer-ite/esl^Shakespoare never uses the 
word lief in the sense of “dear,” “beloved,’* except In 
another passage in this play, iii. 1. 104 : “ My UtJeHi liege. ” 
He frequently uses it in the phrase “I had as 
should like os nidch/* “ 1 had as soon.” The old genitive 
plural aider is never used by Shakespeare in any other of 
liis plays. It is common in Chaucer generally in com- 
position, in such words as cUder-jirBt, alder-last; and this 
very word alder-lie/est Chaucer usq|i in Troilua and Crea- 
sida, iii. 240 ; “ Mine alderlevest lord." The ngire correct 
form of this genitive Is aller. It is worth noting that 
in the beautiful letter of the Duke of Sufrolk%o his sou 
written on the day of^ia leaving England (See Paston 
Letters, vol. 1. p 121), he calls the king “ oure alder (af us 
all) most high and dredde sovereygne Lord.” Alderdie/eet 
is really = the German aller-lUhst Chapman uses this 
word, very appropriately, in hia grim tragedy, Alphonsua, 
Emperor of Germany, where he makes lle<levich call 
Prince Edward “mein allerlieveat husband.” (Act Iv.) 
Works, vol, iii. p. *263, 

89. Lines 32-34. —Hall (p. 205) thus describes Margaret: 
.“‘Thia woman excelled all other, aawoll in t^pantia and 
Yaiitor, os in wit and pollicie, and was of stomauk and 
■corage, more like to a man, then a woman.” 

« 30 Line 33 : yclad.~ It is remarkable that Shakespeare 
(foes not use the prefix j/, except in this passage and in 
two passages in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1. 1. 242: “It is 
ydipef^ thy park,” and v. 2. 602, ol* same plqy, “Judas 
I am, yclipei Klaccabeeus.” It is used in the fliat place 
hy Armado, and in the sccon<l by Ifolofenies. It would 
seem as if Shakespeare looked upon the use of this prefix 
as a mark of affectation, (t is a curioii^Pcircuiiiataiu'e, 
and worth noting as a proof that his work on this play 
belongs to his early iieriod, that both these words, yclad 
and alder-lie/est, are not to be foundiiii The Contention, 
but were added in the parts rewritten by Shakespeare. 

81. Line 40: Here are the articles of contracted peace.— 
Iheae articles are not given In full by any of the old 
chroniclers; but Hall gives the substance of them (p. 204): 
“that the Duchie of Aniow, add the countie of M^lyiie, 
should be released and deliuered, to the kyng her^ther, 
demaundyng for her marlage, neither peny nor farthyng; ” 
and further on he says that certfJn ambassadors xserc 
sent to England ^by the French .»...,^9^ho, “ after instru- 
mentes on bothe parties, sealed and deliuered, (not vu- 
rewarded) returned into their conntrey.” 

88. Lines 50, M : Item, that the duchy of Anjou and the 
COUNTY qf MaineTdc.—Vfhen the Cardinal reads the 
pap«i*elow (lines 67, 68) he reads: “Item, It is further 
agreed between them, that the duehies of Anjou and 
Maine,” Ac. This is an obvious discrepancy, owing to the 
carelessness In petty details which is very characteristic 
of Shakespeare. It is useless to attempt jto defend it 
upon any dramatic grounds as Clarlto does. In the Old 
Play what Glouce8te|^and the Cardinal both read is word 


for word the same. l;ho simple explanation is that Shake- 
speare corrected the Old Play from the Chronicles, In 
the passage, quoted above. Hall calls it the county of 
Maine, and so, just before, he speaks of it under the 
same name, and again below, never calling it tlie duchy, 
tor it was not a duchy. Eabyati (p. 618) speaks of “y« 
duchy of Angeou, and y* eriedonio of May re;” so that, 
BO far from Shakespeare's object being, us Clarke says 
(vol. 11. p. 366), “to heighten the effect, according to his 
own characteristic style, by making Gloster utter the sub- 
stance of the item while giving its form with verbal inac- 
curacy,” Gloucester is the more accurate of the two 
Shakespeare simply forgot to make the correction the 
second time in the item as read by the Cardinal. 

33. Line 68: They please us well.— Lord marquess, kneel 
THOU doten. --’I’he whole of this speech lii Tlio Contention 
as far as line 70 is in prose. It is a pity it was not left so. 
llie next line 64 is only made a verse by the insertion of 
the word the, which coining after thee is very cacophonous. 
Were it not that tnarquess is invai'iably accented by 
Shakespeare on the first syllable, 1 should propose to road 
“my lord inarqiicss kneel down.” Pope would read 
“kneel you; ” Collier, “ kneel thee. ” The objection to the 
former is that, as Henry is speaking as a king to a subject, 
ho would more probably use the second person singular, 
as he does in the rest of the sentence. The objection to 
Collier’s reading is that occurs in both the next lines. 
It is not a matter of much iinportanco; hut it Is just os 
w'ell to make this line complete, as it Is evidently an ov<«r- 
sight of Shakespeare’s not to linvo done so: the word we 
have supplied seems to us, for the reasons given above, 
preferable to other emendations. 

84. Lines 71. 7*2: 

WV thank you all for this great favour done. 

In vntertainmeut to viy princely queen. 

However unpopular the marriage of Henry with Margaret 
of Anjou may have been u itli a great many of the lords 
about the king, she had no reason to(M>mplain of the cold- 
ness of her reception Kabyan, whom Ifolinshed copies, 
gives the fullnwing account of her conveyance from South- 
wick to Blackheath (p. 017): “ And from thens she wA 
honourably coniicycd by the lordes and estates of this 
laiide, which mette with her In sondry places, with great 
retyni'.we of men in sondry lyueryeH, with theyr slenys 
hrowderyd. and some lietyu with goldsinythes werkes in 
niostc costly maiier; and si^ocyally of the duke of Glou- 
cester, metti! with her with. v.C. men in One lyuerey.” 
Hall makes no mention of this circumstance. 

36 Aiiirs 75-103 As a specimen of the way In which 
Rhnkespeare Ii.ih improved the language of the Old Play we 
give the speech of Gloucester as it is in The Contention : i 

Hunt, nr.iiie Peercs of UnKlrind, Pillars of the btate, 

To you Duke Humphrey must vnfoM his fcriefe. 

What dill iny brother Henry toyle hiinselfe, 

And w.nste his suhiccts for to conqiicre l-r.incef 
And did iiiy brother Ilcdford !>|)end hUt time 
To keep in aue that stout vnrtily Realnie? 

1 As the references to the Contention ate very numerous, we only 
give the page, the edition referred to being the Reprint in Hazlitt's 
Shakespeare Library, pt. il. vol. {. 
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And haue not 1 and mine vucle Bewford here, 

Done all we could to keep that land in peace? 

And IS all our Ubours then siicnc in vaine, 

i*or Suflblke he. the new made Duke that rules the roast, 

Hath giuen away for our King Henries Queene, 

The Dutches of Amoy and Mayiie vnto her father. 

, Ah Lords, fatall is this marriage canselling our states, 

Keuersing Monuments of coniiuered France. 

Vndoing all, ns none had nere bene done.— p 410 

86. Line 83: A mi did wy brother Bedford TOIL hie 
Shakeepoare uses this verb, in the transitive sense, in two 
other passages; nninely, in Midsuiniiier's Might's Dream, 

V. 1. 74 ; 

And now have toU’d their unlireiatli'd ineiiiorics, 
and ill llarnlct, i 1. 71, 72: 

Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly foits the subject of the land. 

U may he noted that the same somewhat unusual use of 
the word does not oucur in the corresponding speech in 
The Contention. 

37 Lines 03. 04: 

A tol WAfi his highness in his infancy 
Cro^vned in Paris in despite of foes) 

Ft. have hath ; the emendation is Rowe's. Grant White 
reatls had, whlcli seems very little if at all preferable to 
the. readluK in Ff 

88. Line 102; Defacing monuments of conqiierd France. 

- None of the commentators seem to have explained what 
those ** monuments of conquer’d Franco " were. It cer- 
tainly 8 OCIU 8 to bo a very obscure expression It cannot 
refer to any momnnents erected to celebrate victories on 
the part of the English rrobably the meaning is that 
the cities ainl fortressiis, which were given up by the 
treaty of marriage with Margaret of ^iijon, were, so long 
as they roinained occupied by the English, monuments of | 
their coiupiost. 

39 Line 105: Th is PKUOKATION tvith such CIRCU MSTANOR. , 

- The explanation of this scritenco given by Johnson, viz , , 
"This speech crowded with so many instances of exag- > 
geration,” seems to be rather fiir'fetclic<1. Surely the i 
ftieaniiig given to circumstance in our foot-note, namely 
"circumstantial details,' fully meets the rciiuiremeiits 
of the sense. The Cardinal means to say that Gl(»uccsti>r’s 
speech is a mixture of passion uiid deliberation; and that 
the peroration, which is generally a rhetorical flourish, is 
in this case full of detail. 

I 

40. Line 109: Suffolk, the new-made duke that BULKS 
TliK BOAST -The origin of this phrase is more or less 
obscure. The fact is that the phrase has beds'ue so 
familiar to us, and the sciiso of It is so clear, that we do . 
not trouble ourselves much about the origin of it Whether 
it was originally used of the jicrsoii who sat at the head 
of the dinner table, and therefore might be called the ’ 
ruler or director of the feast; or whether it Is a corruption c - 
of ' ' rule the I'ooKf, ” as plausibly suggested by Richardson, , 

- the phrase having been originally applied to a cock 
who rules the roost" in the seTise of being the master ; 
of the hens which rohsf with him— or whether we are to ' 
look elsewhere for the origin, is uncertain. In support ■ 
of the second explanation Richardson iinotes from Jewell's I 
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I Defence of Die Apologfe, p. 36: "Geate^ou Ifowe.y^lnto 
your pulpites like bracgiiige cockea^on ihe^vwst, flappe 
your whlnges, and cie>w 5ut aloude.'* Clarke quotes from 
Fox’s AclLs, Ed^drd II.; "The olij^ queene. Sir Roger 
Mortimer, and the Bishop ci Kite, in such sorte ruled the 
rost." In all the Ff. the word Is spelt rost. TKere is 
another word which possibly may guide us to the origin 
of this phrase, and that is the word roust ^sometimes 
written roost, rost, from the Icelandic fUst), explained to 
mean "the turbulent part of a cliannel O' flrth occasioned 
; by the meeting of rapid tides" (Imperial Diet, sub Boust). 
j Another conjecture is that roast or rost may bo a corrup- 
tion or misapplication of the word rout, In the sense of a 
rabble. 

c 

41. Llneg 111, 112: 

UiUo the poor king Beignier, whose LARGE STYLE 
Agreti not with the leanness of his purse. 

This expression was evidently siif^sted by the following 
sentence in Hall (p. 206): “ For kyng Reyner her father, 
for al his long stile, had to short a purse, to sende his 
doughter honorably, to tlie kyng her spouse.” 

e 

48. Lines 119-122. --This passage evidently shows that 
Shakespeare had confused Richdi'd Mcvllle, Earl of 
Warwick, with Richanl Beauchamp, the King -maker. 

I (See I. Henry VI. note 8.) The latter lilarl of Ivarwick 
had uothing to do with tlie conquest of Anjou and Maine; 

I at the timg of tlie marriage of Henry and Margaret, 1446, 
he was only in his seventeenth year. It may be observed 
that in Tlie Contention the language of Warwick is more 
vague. He never uses the personal pronoun 1; the expres- 
sion being; "Warwick, Ac. ” Some editors have proposed 
I to substitute in the text of this play swords for wounds 
; (line 121). Certainly the antithesis between stcords and 
words is better than that between wounds words; and 
the verbal jingle, which is intentional, is more complete. 

43. Line 133: That Suffolk should demand a whole 
FIFTEENTH. - Here the author follows the Chronicles; but 
in I. Henry VI. v. 5. 93, Suffolk is authorised by the king 
to giitlier up a tenth for his expenses. 

44. Line 144: bickerings.- This word originally means 
skirmishing, in wliich senso it ds not uncommon in the 
early English writers 

46 Line 169; /lotse.— lids form of the verb to hoist 
occiys in three other passages in Shakespeare, In Tempest. 

i. 2. 148; Hamlet, iii. 4. 207; Richard 111. iv. A 620. 

a 

46 Line 178 : Thou or 1, Somerset, will be protector. - 
KL^read " Or thou or T.” We have followed CapelTs 
emendation in onii1i6 ^ vue first or. 

47. Lino 194: And, bhotiier Vorlr.— InThe Contention 
Salisbury calls York cmishi. l(b was really his brother- 
in-law (see above, notes 4 and 10). 

48. Line 208: Then let's arvay, and look unto THE 
MAIN -The following passage from Hamlet, ii. 2.^^67: 

He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 

The head and source of all your son's distemper. 

Qwen, I doubt it is no other but the main; 

His father's death, and our o'erhasty marriage; 
is generally quoted xa a similar instance of the expression 
the main; but an eicamination of t^e text shows us that 
c 
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th« iRat« there ia A elllptiehl expreulot) ^ the wain 
toufw; Willie ^ere It Beeme to be used in the alwtract^ 
** the chief point,\he safety oifhe realm ’* (see foot-noteX 
Tn the next speech Warwick says *‘^atn chance, 

/ather, you inoaift." But^uv this ex^nation given by 
Warwick one might thgik that main here meant “the 
ocean," a sense in which Shakespeare frequently uses the 
word. Compare John II. 1. 26: 

‘ Even tiU that EnKland. hedg'd in with the tmuH; 
the meaning 4eing let us look to the coinniaiid of the 
sea," a most important point, to the possession of which 
the Yorkists, In a great degree, owed their subsequent 
succesa At a later period, after the battle of St. Albans, 
the king took the custody of the sea" from the Duke of 
Exeter, and gave it “to the Earl of Warwick for a term 
of flvo years" (Lingard, vol. iv. p. 119). 

49. Lines 209>213.-^Thia silly jingle ia taked almost ver- 
liatim from The Contention, with the exception of line 
212, which is inserted. It is not a bit w'orse than £.mie of 
the passages we have pointed out in Rlchaid II.. « y. ii. 

1. 72^93. 

50. Line 216: on a ticklk point.- Sliakcspcare uses 
this wor4 as an adjective only in one other passage, in 
AMeasgrefor Measure, i. 2. 170-178: “thy head stands so 
tickle on thy shoulders that a milkmaid, if she be in love, 
may sigh it off." There it ac'enis to mean “unsteady," 
“insecure." Spenser uses it in tlie same sAiso. 

In Kyd's Jeronimo or The Spanish 'i'ragody (act iil.) we 
have exactly the same expression as in the text: 

Now stands our fortune ett a tnh/c fiUnt 

--I loJsley, vol. V. p. Sj. 

Compai'o also Chapman's Widow s Tears, ii 1: “I hniie 
setdier hait.vpoii as tickle a pin as the neudde of a Diall" 
(Drnmatl^Works, vol. id. p. 29). 

61. Line 221: 'Tie TlIIME they give fucay, and not their 
oion. — York is addressing himself. Gragt White changed 
thine to mige, but quite unnecessarily. Compare lines 
248, 249 below, where tlio speaker again addresses hiiii' 
self. We And instances in Shakejgpenru of a similar li- 
cense in soliloquy, where the speaker is suiiposed to ad- 
dress some other persdn. Compare Rfchanl II v. 5. r>!>, 
and 1. Henry lY. ii. 3. 32. ^ 

52. Lines 234, 235: 

Ae did the fatal bratfd Altheea burn'd ^ 

Unto the prinee'e heart of Calydon. j 
The allusion is to the story of Mele^er, or rather to the 
later and post-lloineric furpi ofU^ story. He v%8 the 
sou of Oeneiis, kisg of CalydoiTT^d Althsea. When he 
was seven days old, the fates declared he would die as 
soon as the piece of Vood, which ifa& burning on the 
hearth, should be consumed. His mother extinguished 
the firebrand, VAffl concealed it in a chest Meleager, 
hwm^g slaiu the wild boar of Calydon, presented the hide , 
to Atalanta. The two brothers o4 Althfca took it from 
her, whereution Meleager in a rage killed them. Althsea, 
frantic wltli grief at the death of her brothers, took the 
firebrand from the place where she had so long kept it, 
and burned it till it was all coiijumed; whereupon, as 
the fates had predicted, Meleager died, and hfs moCher, 


in i^morse, killed herself. The story has been beautifully 
treated by Mr. Swinburne in his xvell-known tragedy of 
Atalanta in Calydon. Shakespeare also refers to this 
story in II. Henry IV. ii. 2. 93-98, where the page ia made 
to blunder as to the real tradition, and to confuse it with 
that relating to Uccuba. 

|a. Lines 237. 238: 

Cold neweft/r me, for 1 had hope of France, 

Been as I have cf fertile Sngland's soil. 

The meaning is that York hoped to be king of France 
as well as of England, as Henry V. had been, and his sun 
before the possessions and conquests of the English had 
been lost. 

54. Line 247: Whose church-like HUMOUR fits not fora 
crown. —Ft. have humours. Wo have adopted Rowe's 
alteration. Some editors alter fits to fit; but the singular 
Aumetir^'^disposltioi]," “temperament," seems more ap- 
propriate here than the plural humours, which generaUy 
means “eccentricities." “innd pranks." 

55. Line 259: Whose bookish rule; i.e. the rule of one 
more aciinainted with books than xxith men. 

ACT 1. kSi’KNK ± 

66 Lino 22: My iroid>lous bkram this night doth make 
me sad — Ff. have dreams; corrected by Capell. 

57 Line 38: .4 nd in that chair where kings and queens 
are crown'd — F, 1, F. 2 linve %oer, F. 3, F. 4 were. Qq, 
read are, which lianmer rightly adopted in the text. 

58. Line 42: ill-nut far'd. Compare Venus and Adonis, 
134: 

Jll-Hurtar'ii, trookril, churlish, h.irsli in vt»n.c. 

There it seems to mean “rude" or “ cliiirlihli;" but here 
the sense is probably that given in our fout>note, “ill- 
educated. " 

59 Line 47: hammering. • For a similur use of this 
woid see Two Cent, of Verona, note 28. 

60 Line 59. / go. ~~ Co me, Fell, tJion'H I'uiewith us, 

I 'M sc KEY— -We have followed J)yco in lidding I'lnl^tre 
from (hi 

61. Line 66: /icing but a woman, 1 will not he slack. 

-Ff read "And, being a woman " I have ventured to 
make the altciatioii in the text in order to avoiil tlio re- 
petition of And, as the prevhms line also coniiiiences with 
And in Q I. () 2 there is no parallel to this line, but in 
(j 3 the line reails, 

^ And (jciiig but .t wuin.in, 1 'll not hchinrtc. 

The number of weak ands in this play ia very remarkable, 
and is very unlike Hliakespeare's style. 

68 Lini'S 8S, 80- 

But, how noio, Sir John Unmet 
Seal up your lips, anti give no words but mum. 

See aliove, note 19 

63. Line 100; They say “A CKAFTV KNAVE DOES NKEV SO 
BROKER.”— This proverl) occurs in Ray in the form “Two 
cunning knaves need no broker" (see Bohn’s Dictionary 
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of Proverbs, p 548). The proverb is quoted, hi the eamo 
form as itt the text, in A Merry Knack to Known Knave: 

some will say, 

A cra/iy knavt needs no broker. 

But here is a cra/ly knave and a broker too. 

>-I}oilhl«y, vol. vi. p. 539. 

64. Xilne 107: Sort how i% wiU^ I ihaU have gold FOK aU. 
—Mr. M Mull suKgests that we should read **from all," 
a very plausible sutjrgestion, as Hume undoubtedly meaiis 
to say that he shall have Kold'/rom all the parties con< 
cemed, Huifolk, the Cni-diri:i1. and the Duchess. 

ACT I. ScKNK 3. 

65. Line 4: in the quill. -There has been much dispute 
as to the e.Yact moaning of this phrase. The explanation 
wo have given in the foot-note, viz. in a body, seems, on 
the wliole, the most probable, and the most satisfactory 
«s regards the context. Hanmer printed in qudl, and 
explained ft as meaning " no more than our written or 
penned siipplicallons ” Toilet suggests that it meant 
" *witli groat exactnoMS and ohaervanoo of form,' or with 
the iitnioat punctilio of corciiiony. The pliriiae aoeins to 
be taken from part of tlic dress of our ancestors, whose 
ruffs were quilled While these were worn, it might bo 
the vogue to say, such a thing is in the quill, ie iti the 
reigning mode of taste ’’ (Var. Ed. vol. xviii pp. 184, 1»6). 
This explanation is adopted liy Nares. iSteevens says: 
“I’orhaps our supplications in the quill, or in quill, 
means no more than our written or jieniwd supplications. 
We still say, a drawing in chalk for a drawing executed 
by the use of chalk." And In a later note he compares 
the expression in print ns analogous Hawkins would 
derive it from the ITciich en quille, ** uhich is said <if a 
limn, when he stands upright upon hisTeet without stir- 
ring from the place” (iit supra, p. 185) One of the 
meanings of quille is exjilaiiied by Cotgrave: ” The kecle 
of a ship; also, a keyle; a big peg, or pin of wood, used 
at Niiicphis, orKcyles, Ac.” Singer says, ''It appears to 
me to ho nothing more than an intention to mark the 
vulgar pronunciation of ‘in tlie coil,’ Le. in the bustle. 
ThU word is spelt in the old dictionaries qnoil, and was 
no noubt often pronounced by ignorant iiersoiis quite, or 
quill" (vid vi, p 137). Swynfen Jervis reads in the quite, 
which lliiUiwell in his Diet of Archaic and Provincial 
Words explains: "A pile . . . a heap of anything;” and 
ill his largo folio edition of Shakespeare says: "In the 
quill," that is, all together. The First Petit tells his 
companions to keep together, so that when the lord pro- 
tector comes, their supplications may all be delivered at 
once.” Hunter says (vol. ii. p. Od): "‘Quill’ means }^re 
the narrow passage through which the protector was to 
pass,” and (piotes Silvester's translation of Du Bartas: 

Aiul th' cnillcss, thin ayr, which by secret futVs 
Hath lost itself within the windes-but hits. 

Dyco objects to this that Silvester is simply translating 
the French wortl tuyaux, which is explained by Cotgrave; 
" A pipe, quill, cane, veed, canell;" but there is no doubt 
the word quill was used in English as meaning a narrow 
pipe or passage. We’ And in Chapman’s Widow’s Tears 
(ii. 1) the following: "who by vnknown quUhor conduits 
voder ground, drawee his Pedigree from Lycurgus his 
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great Toe, to the Viceroie4 little Anger " (Drainatio Woiftsf 
vol. lii. p. 38). If we look at the context, /thiiftc we Shall 
have no difficulty in de^jiifiAg that HallfwelTsexplanatloif 
is the right ene; lygK chat it was from ^e last-mentioned 
meaning of the word that tke phrase had Its origin. 
petitioners were naturally nervows, and each was anxious 
to be the Aret in presenting his petition ; by standing 
close together they would gain courage, and no cue of the 
party would have any special advantage over the’ others. 
In Ainsworth’s Latin Diet. 1761, in the qui^ is explained 
to mean "acting in concert” (ex eompacto agtmt). It la 
possible that there might be some reference to the prac- 
tice of folding up a document inside a quill or reed for 
security. The only instance of the use of this phrase which 
I have been able to And seems to conArm the meaning 
given by Mr. "Halil well and in our footnote. It occurs 
in the Devo|||ihire Damsel’s Frolic, one of the " Songs and 
Sonnets” In the collection called "Qh^yce Drollery, Ac.” 
(1666), ^here, speaking of some girls swimming close to- 
gether, the author says : 

Thus those females were all tn n qui/i 
And following on their pastimes still. 

lliis passage goes to decide the question. 

66. Line 7: First Petit. Here a* comes, Ac. —This speech 
is assigned by F 1, F. 2 to Peter; F. 2 has one Peteei and 
F. 4 has Vint Pet. It is evident that this speech must 
ho given by the same speaker as that of lines 18, 14. We 
have adopted, therefore, the correction of F. 4. 

67. Line 16: For my Lord Protector.—Yi. have to; a 
manifest error, vrhlch Is not improved by the stage- 
direction, Heading. It is quite clear that the queen 
could not read even the superscription before she had 
seen the petitions. Shills evidently echoing the wor^ of 
the speaker. Tii The Contention the passage stands os 
follows :— 

Queeiie. Now good-felluwes, whom would you speak withallT 

7. Pet. If it plcag; your Maie&tic, with my Lord Protectors grace. 

Queen e. Are your sutes to his grace. Let vs see them first, 

1.00k on them my Lord of Siiilblke. — P. 476 

68. Line 33: That 1^1/ XASTKR tcoMr.—Ff. have mistress, 

a mistake which probably arose from the word being 
indicated in the MS. only by the Ailtial letter M. There 
does not seem to be any meaning in the siieaker making . 
a pointless blunder like tills. He understands, or pre- 
tends ^ understand, the ^ueen to ask if the Duke of 
York said that his master was rightful heir to the crown. 
In The t^nteiition Peter makes a probable and rather 
amusing blunder, of which Shakespeare does not seem to 
have ftiprov^d : , 

Peter Thump. Marry ^^"come to tel you ¥hat«iny maister said, 
that the Duke of Yorke was true heire vnto the Croivne, and that the 
King was an vsurcr. * 

Queene. An vburper ihou woulds say. 

Peter. I forsooth an vsurper ^ 

Queene. Didst thou say the King was an vsurper? 

• Peter. No forsooth, I saide niy maister saide so. 'SSST 

, — Pp. 437. 

It is to be observed throughout this scene that none of 
the Petitioners seem in any way to recognize Margaret 
as queen. The First Petitioner (line 18 above) Uddresses 
his answer to the quel's demand not to her, hut to the 
Duke of Suffolk; and in this speech Peter does not giv^ 
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«ll. Wa can baiHlly wippose that thU t 
want of feaiMC^for Qaeen Maiyaiat ii to bo taken as j 
'*iueTely the reeult of ijsnoE&i^ tt waa. probably the ' 
i|uthor'8 iiitentign to show how tull^uhii she was with 
the people. • • • 

dh. I 4 lne 51: Am I a^ueeu w TITLE and in STYLE?— 
This eigpreasiou certainty seems to be tautological ; but 
'* style apd title '* is a common phrase in official documents. 
Title would mean here her right to be colled queen. In 
virtue of heif^narriage with the king; and atyle the right 
to the dignity of q-ueen, in official documents and cere- 
monies in foreign courts^ aa well as in that of England. 

70. Line 57 : proportion.— Compare Titus Androulcus, 

V 2. 106. 107: * 

Wen inayst thou know her by thy own pro^rtioH, 

For up and down she doth resemble thee. ^ 

Shakespeare rarely goes this word absolutely in the sense 
of "form," *' shape." but generally with aome gpithet. 
it aeems more or less to imply shapelinesa. Compare 
Patient Crissil, i. 1 : 

* 'Which of us three yoy hold the propercst man? 

Gn I have no skill to Jiidae proportions. 

0 — ShHkcspe.'ue Society's Reprint, p. ix 

71 Lino 71: Beaidea the hauqht protector.—V. 1 has 
hang%tie. The reading in the text la that of F. 2, and is 
necessary for the sake of ilie metre. Shakespeare uses 
hauffht in III. Henry VI. ii. 1. 109; and in* Richard 111. 
il. 3. 28. 

78. Line 73: OBUMBLIRO ForXr.— Note the epithet here. 

It shows that York's discontent at his treatment by the 
court was no longer cuiicoaled. 

73. Lines 78-90. — 1'his speech o4 the queen’s could have 
no fllstoric -foundation, fur the Duchess C1oucestei''s 
disgrace ^ok place three years before Margaret's at rival 
in England in 1441. 

*74 Line fHh She beara a dvke’a re venl^ra on her (mck.—- 
See King John, note 72. Compaiw Marlowe's Edward II. 
p. 193: 

Ke wears a /onCs revenue his haeJb, 

Tills, 1)6 it noted, is one of the added lines, not in The 
Contention. • 

' 75. Line 01; Madam, mysfdj^have lim’Ji a bush for her. 

-Compare IH. Henry VI. v 6. l-S:* 

The l:^[r^l that hath bAii iinted iii a biiih; ^ j 

and Lucrece, S3 : #1 

Birds never tim'd no secret bushes fear 
Shakespeare employs, inosi^bcautifulty, tlie ima^^ of a 
bird caught with bird-lime lu^'^e king's remorseful 
speech (Hamlet, iii 3. 6S. 69): 

C> timed solil. that, to be free. 

Art more engag’d. 

70. Line 98: fo?rd£iRlapA— Ff.read the; thecorrection 

mMEre's. • 

77. Linos 100, 101: * 

Aa for the Duke of York,-^thia LATE complaint 
Witlgnake but little for his beiuft. 

This evidently refers to tlie eotnplalfit just made hy Peter 
%gaiDst his master. / \ 

VOL. IL ft 


fS. Line 105: Somkkskt or York.— All that Hull says 
on the appointment of the Duke of Somerset os regent 
la (p. 200): *' For whiche consideracioii (i e. the defence 
of Normandy) money was giaunted, men wer appoynted 
and a great army gathered together ami the duke of 
Somerset^ waa appoynted Regent of Normandy, and the 
Duke of Yorke thereof dibchargeil. '' But Hollnshed adds 
(vol. Hi. pp. 208, 200): "1 haue seene in a register booke 
belonging sometime to the abbeio of saint Allxms tliat 
the duke of Yorke was establisheil regent of France, 
after the deceasse of the duke of Bedford, to continue in 
that office for the teariiie of flue yeares; which being ex- 
pired, he returned home, and was ioifullie receiued of 
tho king with thanks for his good sendee, as ho hail full 
well deserued in time of that his goiierneineut: and fur- 
ther, that now when a now regent was to be chosen and 
sent ouer, to abide vpon safegard of the countries beyond 
tho seas aa yet subiect to the English dominion, the said 
duke of Yorke was eftsoones (as a man most meet to 
siipplie that rooine) appointed to go ouer ogaluo, os 
regent of France with all his former allowances. 

" But tho duke of Somerset still niallgiiing tho duke of 
Yorkes aduancemeiit, as he had sought to hinder his 
dispatch at the first when he waa sent oner to be regent^ 
aa before yee haue heard: he likewise now wrought so, 
that the king reuoked his grant made to tho duke of 
Yorke for cnioieng of that office the tenito of other flue 
ycercs, and with heipe of William luarqucsse of Siiffolkc 
obteiiicil that grant for liimselfe. Which malicious 
deling the duke of Yorke might so eiiill beare, that In 
the end the heate of displeasure burst out into such a 
flame, as coiisiimed at length not oiiolie both those two 
noble personages, but also inatilo thousands of others^ 
though in diners times and seasons, as in places here- 
after (iis occasion seruetli) It shall more euidontiie ap- 
peare. " 

79 i.ines 121-130.— The attack of tho queen and her 
party on Gloucester is evidently founded on the fol- 
lowing passage In Hall(pp. 208,200): "This woman (i.s. 
Queen .Margaret) perceiuyng that her husbando did not 
frankely rule as be would, but did all thyng by tha(\j|iBe 
and counsaill of HOfrey duke of Gloucester, and that he 
passed not inuche on the aucthoritfe and goiiernaiince 
of the realine, determined with her self, to take vpon her 
the rule and regiment, bothc of the kyng and his kyiig- 
dome, and to depriue and euict out of al rule and auc* 
thoiitio, thesaid duke, then called tho lonl protector of 
the realine: least men should s.aio report, yt she hod 
neither wit nor stomacke, whiche would permit A 
suflkid her husband, beying of perfect age A mas estate, 
like a yong scholer or innocent pupille to be gouerned 
by the dlsposicion of another niaiL This manly woman, 
this coraglous qiiene, ceased not to prosecute fiirthwith, 
her inuented linaginacion and proposed purpose, but 
practised daily the furtheraunce of thesame. And al- 
though this iiiuecld came first of her awne high mind, 
and ambiciuiiB corage, yet it was furthered and det for- 
ward hy suche, as of long tyme had liome malice to the 
duke, for deidaryng their viitnith as you before haue 
heard. Whiche veiiemous serpen tes, and malicious Tygers, 
perswaded, incensed and exhorted the quene. to loke 
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well vpon the expenses and reiienues of the lealine, and 
thereof to call an accotnpt: afflrmyng plainly that she 
should euldently perceiue, that the Duke of Gloucester, 
had not so muche aduaunced <& preferred the commd- 
wealth and publique vtilitie. as his awne priuate thinges 
and peculiar estate." 

80. Lines 135-187. Compare Hall (p. 200): “Diuerse 
articles, bothe heynous and odious, were laied to his 
charge in open counaalll. and in especlall one, that he 
had caused men adiudged to dye. to be put to other 
exuoiicion. then the law of the land had ordered or as- 
signed.” 

81. Lines 142. 143. —Queen ^dargarot here seems to 
have anticipated Good Queen Bess in her mode of deal- 
ing with her courtiers. 'I'lie ladles-in-waiting of the 
virgin queen hod often the lionour of receiving a box on 
the ears from their royal iiiistress. 

88. Line 145. ten commandmenta. — Compare John Key- 
wood’s Interlude The Four P.T. [1540 (f)J: 

Thy wife's tfn lominandtHents muy se«ir<'li thy five wits. 

— Do<lsley, voL i. p. j 8 t. 

In using this kiinl of expression for her ten fingers, or 
as some more precisely explain it "licr ton nails,” the 
duchess soems to be justifying her husband’s epithet 
** ill-nurturod." (See above, i. 2. 42.) 

83. Line 152: liaten q/fer.—This expression la only used 
in one other passage in Shakespeare, in IT. Henry XV. i. 
1, 29, Compare Chapman’s Widow’s Tears, ii, 1: “Yes, 
and talkes of you againe in the fairest manner, lUtem 
m/ter your speede.” 

84 Lino 153: her fury nceda noap^irs.—Vt havo/wme. 
We have followed Dyce, who was tluTfirst to suggest the 
obvious emendation /urp; which would be spelt in the 
MS., from which the transcriber copied, /unc, and would 
therefore ho very easily mistaken by the printer for 
fume. 

86. Lino 154; She 'll gallop KA.ST enough to her deatrtic- 
tion. — ¥. 1, K. 2 have fatre; F. 3, F. 4 far. Wu have 
arfupted Pope’s emendation. 

86. Line 172: Without DISCHARUK, money, or/umiture. 
• 'I'he moaning of the word diacharge here is very doubt- 
ful. If it means payinent, then money seems merely 
tautological. The word, wiicthcr used as a verb or adjec- 
tive. in Shiikespcaro seems, geiierany. to have the lueaii- 
liig of diaeJiarging either a duty or liability. Some take 
it to mean ’’giving up the troops and turning them over 
to my command. ” It may mean ’'oificial orders to ^il 
or imssiVjly it may be an elliptical expression - **tho ineans 
to discharge my offlue.” or "the means to embark my 
troops.” If we take it to mean payment, then tlio dis- 
tinction between discharge and money is, that discharge 
means "the payment of arrears,” and money, "the funds 
necessary to pay the soldiers during the campaign." 

87. Lines 20S-314.— I'hls speech of Gloucester appears 
to be the result of nfi attempt on the part of Shakespeare 
to condense two of Gloucester's speeches into one, and 
to give to his part in this scene greater prominence. In 
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the old play, after the speech of the firmou|pr (Ul-*thla0fay 
Horner)^ the king continues: ^ * 

A’in. Vncle Glo[ge% wlfat do you thtnke of this? * 

//wwfPThe j^rrlny Lord Is this by ca||p, it rests 
suspitious, • ^ 

That a day ot combat be appointed, ^ 

And there to trie each others rigiit or wrong, 

Which shall be on tlie thirtith of this month ^ 

With Eben staues, and Standbags combatting 
In Sinythfield, before your Koyall Maiestie*. 

Humphrey., 

Arm. And I accept the Combat willingly. 

Peier. Alasse my Lord, I am not able to fight. 

Siif. You must either fight sirra or else be hangde: 

Co take them hence againe to prison. —Pp. 431 , 43 a. 

Then comes the episodic of the queen letting drop her 
glove; and after her exit Gloucester enters. The king 
addresses h^: 

Vncle Gloster, what answer makes vour grace 
Concerning our Regent for the Refine of France, 

^Vhom thinks your grace is meetest for to send. 

Hum. My gratious Lord, then this is my resolue. 

For that these words the Armourer should speake. 

Doth breed suspition on theniart of Yorke, 

Let Somerset be Regent oner the French, 

Till trialls made, and Yorke may cleat e himselfe. 

Kxn. Thun be it so my I^ord of Somerset. • 

We make your grace Regent ouer the French, r 
And to defend our rights gainst forrainc foes. 

And so do good vnto the Realme of France. 

Make hast iny Lord, tis time that you were gone, 

The time of Truse I thiiikc is full expirde. 

Sem. I humbly thanke your royall Maiestie, 

And take my leaue to poste with speed to )• ranee. 

~Ep. 433* 434. 

While expanding tlio speech of Peter, the adapter seeks 
to throw these two spqpches of Gloucester into one ; and 
there are thd two separate appeals of tlie kMig to hLii in 
one, line 207: 

Uncle, wli.-it shall ue say to this In law? 

Gloucester’s answer embraces both the question as to 
giving the regency to Somerset or York,.)and also iiio 
question as to the dispute between the Armourer (II«ir- 
ner) and his sorvaqj}; but. in Shakespeare’s text, the 
king has asked Gloucester nothing about the question of 
the regency at all ; and Bomereet Is made Cine 215) to 
thank tlie king for the deej/sion as to the regency given . 
by Gloucester. Tlieobalti, thei'efore, inserted between 
lines ^4, 215 two lines f|3[)m tlie king’s speech in The 
Contention : 

S'hen be it so iny Lord of Somerset. 

Wc make your grace Regent oucr the French. 

C — P. 433- • 

Many editors adopt ^Ausertlon ot Theobald’s ; but, as 
it is clear tliat the alterations and cuts were made some- 
what carelessly, we have inserted’a stage-direction which 
sufficiently explains the sense of the passage, and accounts 
for Somerset addressing the king ahu^ not Gloucester, 
r Komer, it will be noted (line 216), as well as TetC':. 'Le 
servant, addresses Gioucester, not the king. In The Con- 
tention Somerset exits after thanking the king; but in 
this play the ecene concludes with the king (line 225) 
saying to Somerset: "Gome, Bomerset) we’lk^ see thee 
sent away," which ihows that he had accepted Glou- 
cester’s decision. ^ • 
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^88. ISnet^. 284~: 

^way u>Hh them to pr^on; and tha day 
Of eoinbat ahaU he thX ladiff^the neat month. 

•In Q 1. Q. 2 thAcorrespon^ng lines 8re: 

That a day of ^i^bat be appointed . « . ^ 

* Which Shalt be on the thirtith of this month. 

— P. 41«. 

IfalUwfU In his note on the last line in The Contention 
(Shakespeare Society’s Reprint) says that this would be 
the 30th April (p. 432). In The Contention, when Glou- 
cester reads the terms of the agreement, the first clause 
ends *'and crown her Queene of England, ere the 30. of 
the next month’' (p. 414): In this play (scene 1, lines 48, 
40 above) ^'and crown her Queen of England ere the 
thirtieth qf May next enettiny; ” hence Halliwell deduces 
that ^‘the first three scenes" of this play **are supposed 
to take place in March.'* In The Tontentiolft they are sup- 
posed to take place in April. 

% 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

88. Line 6: exorcieme. —On this word Mason has the 
following intereiting note: The word exorcuie, and its 
derivatives, are used by Shakespeare in an uncommon 
sens?. In all other writers it means to lay spirits, but 
in these plays it invariably means to raise them. So, in 
Julius Ccesar, Ligarius soya: 

Thoii, like an exartis/, liu^t coujurtd up 
My iiiurtified .spirit." 

— V'ar. Ed. vol. xviii p. 196. 

Tills ingenious note of Mr. Mason has been very generally 
adopted by the commentators, without any exception 
being taken to it. Unfortuiiate^ly for Mr. Mason’s hasty 
geiperalization. Boot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, when 
trcating*iiore especially of the mode of conjuring or rais- 
ing spirits. Invariably uses exorcist as synonymous with 
the conjurer or raiser of spirits (see book xv. chaps. 2, 4, 6). 
Still it is undoubtedly true that to exorcise was frequently 
used in thef Benso in which we now generally understand 
it, namely, to make an evil spirit quit the person or place 
into which it has entered. It mii^y be noted that in the 
Roman Catholic Church the foitnula for consecrating 
holy water begins with the words: '*Exorci8o te crea- 
turam.'’ ' ^ 

90 Line 19: Deep night, fUirk night, the eile^ of the 
night— In The Contention this line Is: 

Darke Night, dread Night, the silence of the N^hr. 

All the Ff. concur in reading silent and not silen/i^; the 
alteration would seem to bc^ dqli|||grate from, the mbstan- 
iive to the adjective. Shakespeare uses the vast with 
regard to night in the same alwtract \/ay. See Tempest, 
i. 2. 326-328: * «■ 

urchins 

Shall, fos tial vaite/uigkt that they may work. 

All exercl&e on thee. ^ 

And in Hamlet, according to th^ preferable reading of 
Q. 1, 1603 (Ff. waste), i. 2. 198; 

In the dead vast and middle of the night. 

91. if^e 21 : Steevens in his note' quotes a 

communication from a correspontAnt in The Gentleman’s 
•Magazine, 1789, sfipnliig himself D. T. " 'Shakespeare’s 


hatyditg (says ha) 1i simply a vUlage-dog, or nuiaf »/. which 
was formerly called a hand-dog, per syncopen, ban-dog.' 
In support of this opinion he quotes Caius da Canibus 
Britaunicis: 'Hoc genus cauls, etiam catenarium, k catena 
vel llgamento, qua ad Januos Interdlu detlnctur, ne Iwdut, 
et tamen latratu terreat, appellatur— Rusticos, shepherdM' 
dogs, mastives, et bandciiys, nominavimus"' (Var. Ed. vol. 
xviii. p. 188X 

99. Line 25: Conjuro te, d:c.— It does not appear whai 
form of conjuration was intended to be used here. 8 c(<l 
gives many forms in his 15th book, chape, viil.-xlv. lii 
Chapman's Bussy D'Ambols (act Iv. 1) a form of conjura- 
tion la given which, or something very like it, may havii 
been the one intended to be used here: "Adiiiro te per 
stygis inscrutabllla arcana, per ipsos Irremeabiles aufrav' 
tus aueml; . . . veni, p8r noctls A teiiobraruiu 

abilita prufundlssima; per lalientla sydera; per ipaoe 
motuB horarum furtlnos, IJecatesq; altum sllentluni: 
Appare in forma splrltall, luconte splendida A amabill *' 
(Dramatic Works, vol. il. p. 70). 

93. Line 27: As?nafh. —J cannot find any mention of this 
spirit in Scot’s long list of the various devils great and 
small. In The Contention the name is AsXralon, wltu li 
also is not to be found in Scot. Ferhaps Asinath was 
aiiotlier form of Asmodoeus or Astnodai. 

91 Line SI: That I had said and done /-Spirits were 
believed, when raised by conjurations, to remain above 
ground very much against their own inclination, and to 
answer questions very reluctantly, it was for this reason 
that such elalxirato exorcisms and forms of conjuratimi 
were necessary. See line 41 below. Compare also Mac- 
beth, iv. 1. 72, where one of the apparitioiu says, "DU- 
misB me. enough." 

95. Line 32: Boling. [Reading out of a paper. ]— Malone 
points out that hero is another instance of the inconsis- 
tency into which Bhakespearo not infrequently falls 
through partly following tlie original play or story w)ilcli 
he is adapting, and partly dovlatiug from it. Above (line 
14), Bolingbroke says "John Southwell, read you;" and 
now Bolingbroke is himself reading. In The Contcilltion 
Southufell does not appear in this scene, and it is Boling- 
broke, or as he is culled there Dullinbroake, who reads the 
questiona 

96. Lilies 44-58. — Here again the somewhat hasty 
attempts at alteration and, in this case, expansion of the 
original have resulted in a good deal of confusion. It hns 
apparently not been noticed by commentators that pnrt 
of the speech given to Buckingham (lines 63-55) should 
bmong to York. The scene stands thus in The Conteu- 
tion : 

Enter the DCKU OF Y^ KKF, and the DUKU OP BUCKINGHAM. 
and others. 

Yof ke, Come sits. laie hands on them, and bind them sure. 

This time was well watclit. What Mad.'itne are you there? 

This will lie great credit for your husband. 

That you are plotting Treasons thus with Conlurers, 

The King shall haue notice of this thing. 

\Exit Elnor a 'em. 

Buc. See here my l.ord what the diuell hath writ. 

Vorke. Clue it me my Lord, lie show it to the King. 

Go sirs, see them fast lockt In prison. [Emt vtUh them, 
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NOTES TO KING llENRY VL-PAKT II. 


Bur. My Lorc^ 1 pray you let me co post vnto the King, 

Veto S. Alboiies, to tell this newcs. 

Yoyke. Content. Away then, about straiglit. 

Bue. Farewell my Lord, \_Hxet Bnckt‘Hffkatn. 

Yorkt. Whose within there? 

EtUer One. 

Ont. My I.ord. 

Yorkt. Sitrha. go will the Earles 
Of Salsbury and WarwKkc, to sup with me to night 

\Lxtt Yorkt. 

Out. I will ray l.iOrd [£ \,tt. 

— rp. 436. 437- 

It will be seen that York certainly takes the lead^ and 
gives all the orders in the original ; but in Buckingham’s 
speech in the present play (lines 62-57), he is made to 
take no less a commanding tone than York. Therefore we 
have ventui*ed to assign the greater part of his speech to 
York-, and we have introduced among the characters who 
enter, one of the StafTonls. whose presence would seem 
to be clearly indicated by line 56: 

Staflurd, take her to thee. 

This is given in all the editions to Buckingham; hut surely 
be would hardly address himself by his own sumaine. 
We have given this speech to York, wlio is careful to 
tiddresB Riickliigliam by hla title (lino 58): 

I.ord Diickinghani. methinks, you watch’d her well: 

we are Justified, therefore, in concluding that he would 
not address him simply by his family name Again, it 
is clear that Buckingham does not go away with the 
duchess, but remains on the scene: he plays the same 
part In this scene ns he does in that of The Contention; 
he occupies himself with the examination of the papers 
while York is giving his orders; and he requests permis- 
sion, as ho docs in lines 80, 81 of this play: 

Your grace shall give me leave, iny r.ord uf York, 

To be the post, m hope of his reward, 

to be allowed to carry the news of the arrest to the king. 
Though all the commentators, as far as we can fliid, pass 
iiver altogether this distinct mention of Stafford, we can- 
not but think we are Justified in introducing him among 
the Dramatis Persona) of this scene. It will be noted that 
in Aie Contention we have: 

Enter thu Uuke uf Vorke, and the Duke of 
Duckinghaiii, and others. 

We know that Sir Iliiinphrey Stalford and his brother 
^Villianl M'ore afterwards despatched against the rebels 
under Jack Cade. It is probable, therefore, that they 
were both about the court, and that one of them might 
have ucconipanied the Dukes of York and Buckingham 
upon this occasion. We have supposed that it is William 
Stafford, ami not Sir Uiitnplirey, who was present on fids 
occasion, because we should have expected the latter to ! 
have been addressed as Sir Humphrey, and not as Staf~ | 
ford. The scene, as it is usually printed, is scarcely in- 
telligible; but by aid of the slight alteration we have 
made, and of the stage-directions wo have added, we 
venture to think that the obscurity has been removed. 

07. Lines 73-S2.-~It seems as if in this part of the scone ! 
Shakespeare had hardly made up his mind whether to | 
vVrlte in verse or prose. Line 78, for instance, can hardly | 
1»e called verse, nor line 82. | 
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ACT II. SOKNK I. •• •«? 

t ^ 

96. Line 4: cid Jo€^h(td*not gow out.— Johnson ex- ' 
plains this, off thet^ ffthority of a gen^eman well ac« 
quainted with falconry: '* thVt«Che wind being high, it 
was ten to one that the old hawk*had flown quite awf^y; 
a ti‘ick which hawks often play their masters in windy 
weather” (Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 203). Percy expl&ns it: 
**Tlie wind was so high it was ten to one olU Joan would 
not have taken her flight at the game” (i/ar. £d. vol. 
zviil. p. 203). No commentator seems to have succeeded 
in discovei-ing any authority on falconry that could de- 
cide which explanation is the right one. 

99. Line 20: J)kat ON a cremm.— This expression is not 
taken from falconry as Johnson supposed. A hawk Is 
said to heat, Jr bate, when he flutters violently with his 
wings. But, as Steevens points out, to beat on is the 
same aa»‘*to hammer on,” ‘*to keep on working at the 
same idea.” Compare above (i. 2. 47), where Gloucester , 
says to his wife: 

Aitd wilt thou still be hatrUhttmig^ treachery f 
The very same phrase occurs in more j^an one old play; 
e.g. in Tlie Maid's Metamorphosis (attributed to Lilly): 

With limi whose restless thoughts do btat on thee 

— Bullen's Old Plays, vol. i. p. j 34 ; 

and is used by Shakespeare in the Tempest, v. 1. 246, 247: 
Do not infest >our mind uith keatinj^on 
The strangeness of this business. 

Compare Hamlet, ill. 1. 182. These passages are quite 
Buffleient to prove that Johnson was wrong in his conjec- 
ture; and that Pope’s emendation bent is utterly needless. 

100. Line 24: With sofsiUCH holinese can you not do itf 

— Ff. rend: ' f, ** 

With such holiness can you do it? 

Many attempts have been made to amend this line. 
Tliose who udherif to the reading of the old copies gener- 
ally explain the line as bearing an ironicsl sense, i.e. 

With such holiness (as you possess) can you do it, ie. 
hide your malice?" Khe emendation that we have ven- 
tured to make Is based on the supposition that the tran- 
scriber’s eye caught euch in the Ifiio above, and wrote it 
in mistake for so much; and that he accidentally omitted , 
not. Certainly the line, as ‘given in Ff., is very unrhyth- 
mioal Of d obscure. Our emfudation seems to restore the 
rliythm, and to do away with the obscurity. 

101. Lines 32, 33 : 

* Queen. And amfition, Gloeter. 

King „ Prithee, peace. 

Good queen, and whet not on these furume peerg. 
Tliese lines are arranged in F. 1 thus: 

Quttne. And thy Ambition, Closter. 

Kinyt. I prythee, peace goo^C/aeeoe, 

1 And whet not on these furious Pceres. ^ 

The last line, it will* be observed, is defective in two 
syllables, which F. 2 supplied by the addition of foo-too 
before f^irious. But by simply omitting the 1 before 
prithee, and ending the first line with peace, w5 get two 
complete lines. This Iftthe same arrangement as Malone's 
with the exception that he does not oy^it the word 7. 
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ACT 11. I, 


W. i4DeB^7,4»: 

• Car. [Aalda to Glo.] yt adBtVd ^— east side 
o/thegrovs9 ^ • 

• Qlo. [Aslcto to Gar] Cardinal, Fam with you, 

arrange these Une%t1ma, giving the ivhole speeclfto 
Gloucester : 

^ C/nif. True Vacle, are ye aduii'dt 

The Ea<t siiIq of the Groue: 

Cardinal), I am with you. 

Wo have followed Theobald's arrangement, which Is 
luanifestly the right one; as he points out, the cardinal's 
Impetuosity becomes more pronounced by his repeating 
the place of the assignation: whereas, If the whole speech 
is given to Gloucester, it is veiy tame. 

108. Line 55: The winds yrcw high; so do your stotnaehs, 
lerdK.— Malone objects to this line on th<% ground that 
the dispute betwet'u the cardinal and Gloucester is in- 
tended to pass aside; but that Shakespeare adogted this 
line, with slight alteration, from the Old Play, where the 
dispute would seem not to be concealed from Henry. 
This remark is decidedly hy pci'critical. 1 1 Is evident that 
the cardinal at least, if not Gloucester, is intended to 
be labouring muter great excitement; and, from line 49 
above, it is clear that Uie king already noticed that 
the dispute was going on between tliem. It w'ould not 
be necessai*y for him to hear what they said, but simply 
to note their hostile gestures. In the Gld Flay asides 
are never mai'ked. 

IM. Line 62: Come to the king; tell him< tvhat miracle. — 

Ff. have **and toll liim," We have preferred to omit 
and rather than follow Seymour In omitting him. 

Liuen 08-160 - This incident of the pretended mir- 
acle at Albans is given uoitlier by Holiiished nor Hall. i 
Grafton thus narrates it as: written and sot forth by 
Sir Thomas Moore knight, in a booke of hya. <>ntituled, 
a Dialogue concerning heresies and mattors of religion, 
and in the .aiiij. chapter of the same booke, in tliis wise 
followyng. In the time of King Henry the sixt (sayctli 
ho) as he roade In rrogresse, theiC came to the tow'iic of 
Saint Albons a certayne begger with hys wyfe, and there 
was walking about the towne begging lino or sixe dayes j 
before the kliiges commiiig |liether, sayeng that lie was ! 
borne blinde and iieiier sawe in all his life, and was 
warned In his dreame, that he should come oiiHof Bcr- 
wicke. where ho sayd that he had euer dw'elltjd, to seko 
Saint Albon, and that he had bene at liis Shrine, and tvas 
not holpen, and tlierefttre he would go seeke him some 

other place: For he had li^trd soohe saye sewce he came, 
that Saint Albons body should be at Gulyu, and lii dede 
such a contention hayi there bene, fiut of tnitli as T am 
certainely informed (sayth Sir llftmaa Moore) he lyeUi 
hero at Saint ^^mnes, sauing sumo rellquca of him, 

S ' ' 'i they there she wo shryned. But to tell you south. 

the King was come, and the towne full of people.* 
aodainely this blind man at Saint Albones sliryne had his 
sight, the same was solempnly rung for a miracle, and 
Te deun\ songen, so that nothing was talked of in all the 
towne. but this miracle. So happened it then that Duke 
Humfrey of Gloucester, a man n9 lesse wise, then also 
^ell learned, hatttng great toy to see suche a miracle, 


called the poore man vuto him, and first shewyng hini' 
selfe ioyous of Gods glorie. so shewed in the getting of 
his sight, and exhorting him to mekenease, and to no 
ascribyiig of any part of the worship to hiiiiseUe nor to 
be prowde of the peoples praise, which would call him a 
good and a godly man therby, at the last he looked well 
upon his den. and asked whether lie '‘ould euer see niiy 
thing at al in all his life before. And when as well his 
wife as himselfe alHrmed fastly, no. then he looked atl- 
uisedly vpon his eyeri agayiie, and sayde, 1 beleuiie you 
very well, for me thinketh tltat ye can not see well yet. 
Yes 8ir, quoth he, 1 thanke God and his holy Mnrtlr, 1 
can see now as well as any man: Yea can, quod the Duke, 
what colour is my Gownef Tlieu anone the begger toldo 
him. What colour quod he Is this mans Gowiief he tolde 
him also without anyo stayeng or stombllng, and tolde 
the names of all the colours tiiat coulde be shewed him. 
And when the Duke sawe that, he bade him walke 
Faytuure, and made him to be set openly In the stocket: 
For though lie could haiio sene sodaynoly by miracle the 
difference betweiio dyuers colonres, yet could he not by 
sight, so aodainely tell the names of all these coluurea, 
except he had knowne them before, no more then he 
coulde name all the men whome he should sodainely see, 
thus farre maystcr Moore " (vol. if. pp. 607, 508, cdn. 1608). 
Ill his notes on The Contention (pp. 441, 442), Halliwell 
gives the extract from Sir Thomas More's Works, and 
then gives the extract from Grafton, but in iho latter all 
refei'enco to the source whence the story was taken la 
omitUHl. He adds at the end " So much for tlio plagiar- 
isms (»f the sixteenth century." I suppose he must have 
taken his extract from some edition of Grafton In whioli 
no mention of his authority was made, as we have tran- 
scribed our extract above from the original work. 

106. Lines 68. 60; 

Skb wukrr the townsmen, on procession, 

Come to present your highness with the man. 

Ff. read 

Hfrt tomex ilic townsinefi on procession, 

To present your highness witli the iiiiin. 

If this passage is to be in prose, the reading of Ff. llbeds 
no ciucndation; but if it is meant to be in verso, line 60 
is simply intolerable. Various attempts liave been made 
to complete the metre in that line. Gapell reads. Come 
to present, wliieh we liave partly adopted, but have sub- 
stituted See where tor litre come. I'his la Just such an 
emcndiition as one might make in an acting edition of 
the play, with the object of giving a little more time for 
the procession to enter. I'he cardinal has naturally gone 
ailirt born Gloucester after the king’s remonstrance in 
lines 55-68. and be first catches siglitof the procession on 
Its Vay to the king. 

107. Line 71 : A Ithough by sight his stn be multiplied. — 
Ff. read "Although by hie sight” Wo have omitted the 
first his, an omission which was proposed by Lloyd. 
Fopo reads though instead of although. But the his which 
is necessary before sin is not necessary before sight, which 
means here the sense of seeing. 

100. Line 85: Let never day nor night UNllALLOWBDi 
pass. — The final ed is not elided in F, 1, Probably It was 
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ACT ifi {loene 2. 


retained purpoaely, thus giving u greater ImpressiveneM 
to the line. 

100. Line 91: “SiMPCOX, cowtf.’'-Kf. print by mistake 
Syman. The coirection is Pope’s, and is justifled by lino 
124 below. 

110. Lines 125-133. -This passage is printed as prose in 
Qq and in Ff. is divided into a kind of metre. We have 
thought it better to keep it in prose, as it cannot bo made 
into rhytlimical verse without some alteration and addi- 
tion to the text. .Any one acquainted with tlie original 
editions of plays in the 16th and 17th centuries must often 
have come across passages which are partly in prose and 
partly in blank verse, as if the author intended to have 
made them into verse, but had not taken the trouble to 
make the verses perfect When Shakespeare was revising 
and partly rewriting The Contention, he intended pro- 
bably to put this passage into verse, but did not make 
Ihe necessary alteration of the language. In fact, it is 
evident that the work he did on this play was done, for 
the most part, very carelessly, and that he never took 
the trouble to revise it. As this speech stands, it makes 
very good prose; while, even with such alterations as 
llannier introduced, it makes very indifferent verse. We 
think it better to retain the prose form rather than, as 
Hanmer, and those who have followed him. have done, 
sacrifice sonio of the more idiomatic expressions for the 
sake of the rhythm. 

111. Line 187 : thinffs called icAips.— Halliwell in hie 
notes to The Contention (p. 445) quotes from Robert 
Armin's Nest of Ninnies, 1608: **Thor are, as Hamlet 
sales, things cald whips in store.” Hamlet speaks of 
“the whips and scorns of time;” but the phrase thirds 
called whips does not occur in Harolef; and unless Arrain 
was referring to a version or edition of Hamlet unknown, 
he probably ha<l this passage in his mind. 

118. Line 164; You made, my lord, in a day WHOLE 
TOWNS TO FLY.- Ff. have 

You made in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly; 
tvhich Capell alters to 

^ You, in a day, niy lord, made whole towns fly 

’ITio alteration we have made renders the line more 
ihythniical than the reading of Ff , and does not involve 
the (tmlsslon of any word. The allusion, of course, is to 
Suffolk’s giving up Anjou and Maine when he signed the 
marriage treaty between Henry and Margaret. 

118. Lino 181: 'Tis like, yny lord, you wUl not keep your 
hour —See above lines 42, 47, 48. 

114. Lines 186. 187: •• 

0 God, what mischiefs work the wicked ones. 
Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby! 

The latter is a very awkward line; perhaps the two lines 
should he arranged thus: 

O God 1 

What mischlers work the wicked ones, thereby 
Heaping on their own heads confusion 1 

Confueim, of course, being pronounced as a quadrisyl- 
lable. The juxtaposition of on with the last ayllable of 
eoifusion is very Inelegant; keeping the lines as arranged 
In the text we might omit own in line 187. 
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m. Lines 194, 195: • * 

Noble she is, bui^ifehe havejbrgot . . 

Honftr and^i^ue, dsc. 

These lines are not fii The Coute^tlon. ’ftvey are Shake-* 
spoare’sown; and he must have intanded Duke Humphry 
either to have been ignorant of, or to have conveniently 
forgotten, his wife’s antecedents. It is to be feared that 
with honour and virtue the Lady Eleanor Cobhaur had, 
for a long time, enjoyed only a bowing acquaintance. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

116. — This scene, with its dreary genealogical discussion, 
is utterly unworthy of Shakespeare. It is not necessary 
to the play, anS does not advance the action in any way 
whatever. TJ^e attempt to put York’s tedious account 
of his descent into verse Is a mlstal^. It would have 
been be^er if Shakespeare had kept the greater part of 
it in prose. In I'he Contention the whole scene is in 
prose. The speeches of York remind one of the clever 
parody on Crabbe in the Rejectq^ Addresses. 

117. Lines 4. 6: . 

In craving your opinuni tf my title. 

Which is infallible, to England's crown. • 

This sentence is a very clever touch, introduced by Shake- 
speare. Of ccvirse infallible refers to title; but it might 
refer to opinion. If York’s title were infallible, why did 
he ask their opinion about it at all? But that opinion he 
would, no doubt, admit to be ii fallible— it it agreed with 
bis own. 

116. Line 0; My lord, 1 tong to hear it TOLD at /idL— 

Ff. read: • , ^ 

My lord, I long to hear it at full. p 
Dyco queries if hear is to be considered a dissyllable. 
Pope prints **thus at full.” Capell “at the full.” For 
the emendation in^the text wo are responsible. 

119. Lines 10-17.— Shakespeare has corrected two impor- 
tant mistakes in The Contention, the author of which 
makes Edmund of Laiihloy the second son, and gives as 
the fifth son Roger Mortimer, Eurl of March; but he has 
followed Holinshed in making William of Windsor the 
seventh son instead of the sictn. See Richard II. note 51. 

180. I#ne 2G: where, as ALL you knoio.— The speaker is 
addresslni|on1y Salisbury and Warwick. Qq. have “you 
both.” Compare II. Henry IV. lil. 1 . 85, where King Henry 
addre8|lng only Warwick and Surrey says: 

Wh) , then, gocil morroC to you a//, my lords. 

181. Line 27: Was harmless Richard murdered traitor- 

ously.—¥t. have: «' 

Harmless Richard was murder'd traitorously. 

The transposition was suggested by Il^cl, and we have 
4^dopted his suggestion. The line is quite insiifferaMPliF^^ 
it stands in Ff. « 

188. Line 28: Father, the Duke OF York hath told the 
truth.— Vt. read: ^ 

Father, the duke hath told the truth. 

To complete the line Hanmer reads “the very ti-uth;" 
Capell **sHrely told the truth.” No oifli appears to hive* 
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(taggndtd'UM emenSatton we*haT« printed. It seems the 
Bimplesf, and Jj^ere 1 b every reason for not omitting the 
duko*B title here. ^ ^ 

^ e 

* US. Lines 8£M2 .-~Ab to, the mistake about Edmund 
Mortimer see 1. Heny Vl. note 13. As Malone poftts 
oul, it was hlB son-in-law Lord Grey of Ruthyn, whom, 
accor^ng to Hall, Owen Oleiidower kept in captivity till 
bo diedi 

181 Line **8: What plain prockedinq U more plain than 
eAisZ-This is the reading of K.2, V.3, F. 4; F.l has pro- 
ceedings, an evident mistake. 

185. Line 56: WHILE York claims it from the third.— 

Ff. omit whiU, which was addAl by Oyce. Cnpell inserted 
6wf. • 

186. Line 77: My lord, break of; we knou^onr mind at 

/«W.-Ff. have: ‘‘My lord, break we off,” Ac. We have 
followed Capell in omitting the first we. « 

187. Lines 78, 79.— These two lines are substituted for 
a speech of ten lines in The Contention (p. 450), the only 
one throughout this scene, which is writteu in blank verse 
in the Old Play, svitli the exception of the first two, and 
they only occupy six lines. Shakespeare's object in re- 
ducing this speech of Warwiclt'a to two lines, and expand- 
ing the previous one of York's, seems to have been to give 
to the latter character greater dramatic prominence. 

ACT ir. Scene 3. 

188 —The trial of the Duchess of Gloucester and her 
accAimplices really took place in the year 1441, or more 
th^n three years before King4Ienry w^s married. It 
nppearSf from the account of the affair given in Lingard, 
that Bolingbroke was first accused of necromancy, and 
"exhibited with the instininients of his art to the admiring 
populace oy a platform before St. ’^anl's, ‘arrayed in 
marvellous attire,’ bearing in his right hand a sword, and 
in his left a sceptre, and sitting in a chair, on the four 
comers of which were fixed four ^ords, and on the points 
of the swords four images of copper. The second night 
afterwards Dame Eleanor secretly withdrew into the 
sanctuary of Westminster, a step which naturally excited 
^'Spicion. She was confrcfhted with Bolingbroke, who 
declared that It^was at he|: instigation that h^od first 
applied to the study of magic. From the inquiry which 
followed, it appeared that Eleanor was a flrnf believer in 
the mysteries of the art; that, to secure the affection of 
the duke, she had emp]o’'ed lojj^-potfons^fumfthed by 
Marjory Jourdccnain, the celebrated witch of Eye; and 
that, to learn what would be her subsequent lot (lier hus- 
band was presum^ive heir toethe throne), she had 
charged Bolingbroke to discover the duration of the king's 
llfe''(voL iv. fl. H). Jonrdemaiii or Joiirdain had been 
"^pWdllouBly convicted of sorcery (see above, note 24), atM 
was, therefore, burnt as “a relapsed witch.” She and 
the duchess were arraigned before the eccleslasticai 
court; and Southwell and Bolingbroke were indicted for 
treason. I'he former died in the Tower before his trial; 
and Bolingbroke was convicted aM executed (see Lingard. 
• gupra, p. 76).^ 


189. Lines 3, 4: 

Jteceice the sentence of the law, for sms 
Such as by God's book are adjudg’d to death 
F. 1, F. 2 have sinne; F. 8. F. 4 sin; tlie correction is Theo- 
bald’s. The reference to OoiTs book is to Exodus xxii. IS: 
"Thou Shalt not suffer a witch to live,” and to Leviticus 
XX. 6: “the soul that turaeth after such as have familiar 
spirits, anti after wizards ... I will even set iny face 
against that soul, and will cut him off fixun among his 
people." 

130. Lines 12, 13.— See above, note 23. 

181. Line 20: Beseech your majesty, give me leave to go. 
—Ft. have “/ beseech;” we have follow'ed Uaiimer In 
omitting the unnecessary syllable /. 

138. Line .30: God and King Henry govern England’s 
HELM !— Ff. have realm, which is obviously a mistake, as 
we have realm ending the next line. Helm Is Johnson's 
very admirable cora^ctlon. Compare above, i. 3. 103; 

And you yourself steer tlte happy Ae/m. 

138. Line 43: This staff of honour KAVQHT.—Jiaught is 
generally used by Slmkcspeare aa the imperfect or past 
participle of to reach; and some commentators cx]>lAln tlie 
word here os -attained. But the sense we have given it 
in the foot-note, viz. “taken away'' is much more suited 
to tlie context. Riismi says that it is c([ulvaIont to “raft” 
or “reft,” tlie preterite of "to reave ” Be that as it imi , 
there is little doubt that the word has here the same sense 
that it liHS in the passage quoted by him from Peele's 
Arraignment of Paris: Prologue, line 7: 

Kaught from the golden tree of l-'roserpiiie 

134. bine 40: Thus Eleanofs pride dies in HER 
YOUKOKST i/up/t.—Tbis line lios given rise to a great deal 
of discussion. Several emendations have been projiiised 
for tho word youngest. If we suppose her to bear the 
sense given it in tho foot-note, and to refer to prute ( - tf«), 
there is no difficulty. Certainly Eleanor herself could 
not be said to be in her youngest days; but her pride, or 
ambition, might be said to be so. Tho object of her con- 
nection with tho witch and with Bolingbroke was#) at- 
tain the great aim of her amldtion by securing tho suc- 
cession to tho crown for her hiisitaml. Tho position of 
queen-consort would have been a far higher one than she 
occupied as wife of the Protector, especially as there was 
no queen -dowager at court; Katharine, the widow of 
Henry V , as it may be remembered, having formed a inds- 
alliance with Owen Tudor. 

^186. Lines 50-108.— For an historic account of this com- 
bat see alM>ve, note 20. By tho law of duels persons of an 
inferior rank to knights fought with a staff, to one end 
of which was fixed a bag stuffed with sand. Compare 
Hudibras(P Til. c. ii. 1. 80): 

1^'ng.i)f'd with irinncy-bagv a« hold 

As men with sand^bogs did of cUI. 

180. Line 68: cAarneeo.— This wine is frequently men- 
tioned by the writers of Shakespeare's period; e.g. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Money, Ii. 8: 
"Where no old char7ieeo is, nor no anchovies” (Works, 
vol i. p. 100): 
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137. Lilies 73, 74: 7 thitik I have taken my laet draught 

in this Stoevens points out that Gay lias imitated 

tills passage In his What D'ye Call It, where I’eascod 
says: 

Stay, let me pledge— 7 ts my last earthly liquor. 

Gay has also, perhaps unconsciously, imitated the rest of 
this speech in the same piece: i 

Pea. [/>! ^tributing his things among hts friends. 

Take you my 'bacto-box— niy ncikcloth you ; • 

To our kind vicar send thib bottle-screw. 

But wear tiicbe breeches, Tom; they’re quite braii-ncw. 

— The What D’ye Call It, A Tragi-Comi-Pasioral. 

138. Line 90: / will take my death. See King John, 
note 39: 

139. Line 93. - Some editors here insert from Tlie Con- 
tention: '*118 Beuys of •South-hampton fell upon Aska- 
part.” Shakespeare alludes to the story of lievis of 
.Southampton in Henry VIII i 1 38. Whether he omitted 
the reference to this popular legend purposely, or whether 
it was a siihscqueiit omission of tlio actors, we cannot tell. 
But were we once to commevicc restoring to the text 
passages omitted by .Shakespeare from tlie Old Play, when 
they are not absolutely necessary to the sense, we should 
scarcely know where to stop 

140. Line 00: the good wine in thy mastet^a way . — ^This 
is usually explained as wo have explained it in the foot- 
note; hut may It not mean the good wine that had been 
put in his way, i.e that had been offered him? Hall 
says in his account of this episode, ** his neighbours came 
to him and gave him wine and strong drink.” 

141. Line lOJJ: 6’o, take YK hence that traitor from ottr 
eight — Kf have: 

Co, take hence th.it traitor Troin our sight; 
a very halting line, which h.as been amended by Hanmer, 
who reads: "(Jo, ami take hence," and by Capell; "Go 
take atvay." The inset tion of the wonl ye seems to us 
preferable to either of these emendations. 

148, Lino 104. However ridiculous the prescribed 
weapons in this combat may appear to us, it is evident 
they were capable of dealing fatal blows. All the ohruiii- 
chu-sflgree that the nnuourer was killed by his servant; 
and that fact appears to be eoriflrined by the discovery 
of the original exchequer record of expenses relating to 
this combat One of the items charged for is for ofllcers 
*' watchyng of ye ded man in Smyth felde yo same day 
and ye nyghte aftyr yt ye kitaill was doon ”(Var Ed vol. 
xviii. p. 226). Stcovens deduces from this that the ar- 
mourer "was not killed in the combat, but only worsted, 
and immediately afterwards hanged ” But it was his 
dead body that was hanged; it being then the custom wiAi 
persons convicted of murder or of treason to hang and 
decapitate their dead bodies as a mark of disgrace. It 
is perfectly clear that tlie item we have quoted refers 
to the charge for watching the dead body before it was 
removed to 'J'yburn to be decapitated. It was always 
presumed, in the trial by combat, that the one who was 
Ueh^ated or killed was guilty. Tlie lost case in which 

1 We quote from vol. v. of A Collection of the moat esteemed 
s and ICntertniniiients performed on the British Stage. Pub. at 
Eilmburgh in ijSi 


appeal of battle was cluimed was 1818. *A%rah8||^ 
Thornton, accused of the violation and lyurder f^f Marjr 
Ashford, claimed his rigl|^t le trial by wager of batUe,' 
which the court wa| oAged to allow, asjbhe law, by an, 
ovtfsight, had been allowed 4to«reinain on the Statute- 
bo^; but the brother of the murtfered girl refused tire 
challenge, and the accused escaped. The law was struck 
off the statute-book by the 69 George III. (1819). • 

ACrr 11. Scene 4. 

148. Line 3: Barb winter.— ¥f. read barren; the emen- 
dation is CapelVs. 

144. Line 6: Sirs, what’s ei'clockf 

• Serv. 'T is almost ten, my lord. 

Vf. rend: “'J'en, my lord.” The^ontention has "Almost 
ten my Lord,^ The reading in our t|xt is that of Lett- 
som, founded on the reading of Qq. 

146. Line 8: Uneath - -^The w»ord is not used anywhere 
else by Shakespeare. It is common in old writers, being 
used by Chaucer and Spenser; and in Ralph Roister 
Doister, Hi. 5, " I shall unneth hold Uiem ” (Dodsley, vol. 
ili. p. 117). 

146. Line 12: With envioHs looks, still laughing at^thy 
skatne.—F. 1 omits still, added in F. 2. 

147. Lines 19'>25.--Thi8 speech in The Coutenilon oc- 
cupies exactly the same number of Hues, and it may be 
worth while for the reader to compare it with the speech 
in the text as revised by Shakespeare : 

Come you iiiy Lord to see my open slianief 
Ah Glostcr, now thou doest penance too. 

See how the gidilie fteoplc looke at thee, 

Shdkin^their heads, and pointing at thee hee. e, * 

Go get thee gone, ,'ind hide thee from their sightly 
And in thy pent vp studie rue thy shame. 

And ban thine enemies. Ah mine and thine, p. 457. 

The alterations arc*eomparativcly slight, but the gain in 
rhythm and dramatic force is very considerable. 

Itf Line 27.— This speech of tho duchess has been verj 
much amplified by Shakespeare Lines 38-41 liavo no 
parallel in the original. In the Old Play the speech ends 
with line 47. Shakespeare ha. adapted tlie next speech 
of tho duchess, and tacked it^u to tliis one; while he has 
expanded Gloucester’s speech from four lines to twelve. 

In fact, a study of this scene and of the corresponding 
one in Tliel/'onteiition, line by line, will give a very good 
idea of^the way in which Shakespeare dealt with the 
language of tbe plays that he t dapted. 

149. Line 45: his FdRLORN duchess —See I. Henry VI. 

note 57. • 

150. Line 40: pointing-stock. — This word seems to have 
been coined by Shakespeare as a snbstitflt^' for laughing- 
ytock in the original. There is no hyphen in Ff. 

Qq. e 

151. Linos 69-71.— Printed as verse in Ff.; but surely 
by mistake. 

168. Line 79: Mwt feu. Sir John, protect my Iqdy 
HERE?— Some editors, following Heat^ alter here to « 
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*• Walker prdlraaeB lAA'e. But surely there is no 
need fot altilratiou, nor is it neikisaary to suppose that 
{he meaning is** ' from this |h>int ” Here is simply used, 
as it often is, as an expletive. * ^ t 

168. Lines 81, 82; ^ * • 

Entreat her not the woree in that I pray 
• You u%e her well. 

In The ‘Contention this passage runs: 

I ^ray you Sir lohn, v$e her neare the worse. 

In that I intreat you vse her well. 

Neither of which lines has any pretension to rhythm. 

154. Line 102; It is my ojlce; madams pardon we.--' 
Ff. have: • 

It is Illy office: atid, iiiadaiii, pardon me. 

We have omitted the iinncecssaty and. .4g has been be- 
fore remarked, th^ play is renuirkahlc for^he number of 
weak ands. 

s 

ACT HI. ScKNE 1. 

165 —None of the chrdiiiclers throw any light upon the 
circumstances wjilch ensued between the petition of the 
Commons asking the king to approve the conduct of Suf- 
folk, aud the sudden ari est of the Duke of Gloucester. All 
that we know is that the latter had “publicly testified his 
approbationof the king’s marriage “(Lingai'd,vol iv p 80). 
The chroniclers do not mention anything unusual with 
regard to the parliament summoned at Bury. Liiigard’s 
account is as follows: “ It may be that Qlouccstor, har- 
assed by the accusations of his enemies, had fonned apian 
to make himself master of the royal person; or that Suf- 
folk, to screen himself from the resentment of the duke, 
iipfused Into the mind of Henry siispicioiis of the loyalty 
of his Ancle. However it were, Henry summoned a par- 
liament to meet, not as usual at Westminster, but at 
Bury St. Edmund's The precautions which were taken 
excited Bur^ .isc, and gave birth to iitftneroiis conjectures. 
The knlglfts of the shire received orders to come in arms; 
the men of Suffolk were arrayed; numerous guards wore 
placed round the king’s residcAce; and patrols during 
the night watched all the roads leading to the town The 
Duke of Gloucester left his castle of Devises, and was 
present at the opening parliament; the next day he 
was arrested in his lodgings on a charge of high treason, | 
by the lord Beaumont, coi.stable of England ” ^ol iv pp. 
80, 81). ^ 

166. Line 8: How proud, peremptory, and unlike him- 

scif?-Ff. read: * ^ • 

How |iroi 1, Aaw percinrmry, and unlike himself 
We have followed .^teevens lu omitting the second how. 

167. Line 22: J nd should you fall, he is the next will 
mount. -^Dydk lays in note 74 on this play: “'he is the ! 

‘'nmt will mount’ was, by an oversight, printed in ^y | 
foimer edition 'he as the next/* «f:c., an error which the j 
Cambridge Editors have copied.” The Globe has the j 
same mistake. Ff. undoubtedly read is, not as. | 

• I 

168. Line 61: the BEDLAM 6m^j|^icii; duchess.— See King ' 
John, note 86. 


169. Lines 68 -63. — With reganl to the first chtuno 
made by the cardinal against Gloucester, see above, uuii 
80. The second charge of misappropriating money is imi 
mentioned by Hall or HoUnshed; but Lingiird says lu a 
foot-note (vol. iv. p. 80): “We aro told that lie was ac- 
cused in the council of illegal executions, aud of having 
unjustly enriclied himself at the expense of tlie crown;" 
but he does not give his authority for this statement 

160 Lines 60-73.— As we are undoubtedly intended, in 
this play, to sympathize with the character of K iiig Henry, 
Shakespeare was quite right, from a dramatic point of 
view, to emphasize the king’s belief in the luiioccnco of 
Gloucester; but we learn from Whcthamstudo, abbot of 
St. Albans, who was a strong partisan of Gloucestci. 
that nothing could persuade the king that his uncle w»'i 
innocent (See Liiigard, vol. iv. foot-note 3, p. 80.) 

161 Lines 87. 88 - York licrc repeats himself almost 
word for word. Compare i. 1. 237, 238. 

168. Line 08: tt'ell, Suffolk’s DUKE, thtm shall not see 
me blush.— V. \ has: 

Well, .SiifTolk, iliou slialt not »c<i rnc Mush. 

V. 2. F 3. F i : “ Well, Suffolk, yet thou,’’ itc. Suffolk's 
duke is from the Qq. Wo agree with Malone in preferriii;; 
this einendaiion to any of the others There probably 
Wiut intended to be something coiitumiduous in the tone 
in which Glouce.stcr alliities to Suffolk’s new- fledged 
honour of duke 

163 Line 120: Or foul FKI.ONIOUS thief that fleer’d poor 
JMSSKNUEUS - We bavo liere, apparently, a lino that is 
very unusual in any of SliakespiMire's earlier ]>lays, i.e. a 
trisyllable ending a line. In the (!onteiitioii we have fel' 
mums, the older foim ot felonious: 

A niurthcrer i*r funic Iheiit*, 

That robs and iniirllirrs silly /.tstengm 

This line, however, cun be made uii Alexandiine by ac- 
centing on the last syllalde. 

164 . Lino 133; My lord, Uu‘se faults are EASY, yuickly 
answer’d. -\Vc have prefeircfl taking this word as an 
adjective, and not as an adverb Tlie adverii easily occurs 
in thu next line Imt one lielow. ft may be that flip sense 
here is elliptical; the uicaniiig of the sentence being 
“these faults are easy toconiinit.” But that it is used 
in the adjective sense sceiiis to be indicated by the fact 
that it is followed by a comma in F 1. If we take it as 
an adverb it seems almost pleoiiaotie 

166 Line 140: That you will clear yourself from all 
.si’M'ECT. --Ff read suspense; the correction is Gaiicirs. 
^luloiio prefers suspects; but surely tlic plural is un- 
necessary Suspect is used frequently for suspicion in 
Shakespeare It is used in that sense twice in this play, 
in i. 3. 130 and iii. 2. 130 

166 . Line 161: But mine is made the prologue to their 
play.—LeXVsMw would read with Qq , 

Hut I am ni.'ido, A'C., 

on the ground that in the next lino more “must refer to 
persons not to deaths;” but the punctuation of F. 1 , which 
has a colon at the end of the line, seems to indicate that 
mine <= “ my death ”) is the right reailing. 
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167. Line 166: Myte^had note o/y&ur CONVENTICLES, 
read notice. 1 had marked In the margin note as an 

emendation, before 1 saw in the Cambridge edn. that it 
was an anonymous conjecture. There can be little doubt 
that note is the right reading. As the line stands in Ff. 

It is insufferable; unless wo read eonventiclea with the 
accent on the penultimate. For note used as-- “Infor- 
mation " compare Henry V. ii. 2. 6; Henry Vlll. i. 2. 48; 
Titus Andronicus, li. 3. 85. 

168. Line 170: elerkly -This adverb occurs only twice 
ill Shakespeare; in this passage, and in the Two Gent, 
ii. 1. 2ir>, where it seeins to refer moro to pcninansliip than 
to scholarship. Here it seeins to mean ‘Mil scholarlike 
language," as oiiposed to coarse, abusive language. It is 
curious how the word clerk, which nowadays is chiefly 
identified with the notion of a person in an inferior 
position, was in Shnkospcure'a time a typo of all that was 
Bcholarly and educated ; a sense of the word which was 
of course, a relic of the times ivhcn education was almost 
limited to the clergy. 

169 Line SU3: The MAi’ of honour.- Compare Richard 
If. note 261, wliere map, however, seems used in a 
different suiiae 

170 Line 211 : And niNins the ivretch, and beats U lehen 
it HTiiAYS - Theobald would read strioea, adopting the 
cunjcctiiro of Thiiiby. He asks how can it stray when it 
Is honiulf (Var. Kd. vol. xviil. p. 241). Johnson thought 
that there was a confusion of ideas here and that “ the 
poet had at ont^e before him a butcher carrying a calf 
liouiid, and a butcher driving a calf to the slaughter, and 
beating him when he did not keep the path" (Ut supra, 
p. 242). Hearing seems to imply that the animal was 
carried; but below, line 213, wc have: 

Even so remorseless liave they dt»rne HtJn lienee ; 
i e. Gloucester; and certainly Gloucester was not carried 

171. Lino 222: Say, " WVio 's a t.'aitor, Glosterhr. is none " ! 
— Ff. place a note of exclamation after traitor. The punc- 
tuation adopted in the text is preferabie to that of Ff.; 
the sense being that given in the foot-note. 

179. Line 223: FAIR lords. - Ff. read Free lords; the 
Cainb Algo editors suggest M Y lords. 1'he reading adopted 
in the text Is that of Collier's IV18. Corrector, which Dyce 
follows, giving several instances of the phrase “Fair 
lords," e.g. III. Henry VJ. li. 1. 06; iv. 8. 23. 

173. Line 220 : doth STINQ a child. - -This shows that 
Shakespeare, like many pernons nowadays who ought to 
know better, believed that the coniinoii snake, Natrix j 
tvrgnata, was venomous. Compare Kivliard IT. note 203. 

171 Line 248 : Were ’t not all one, an empty eagle set.~^ ! 

Ff. read: | 

Were t not all one an utiipty eagle it>€n set. I 

We have omitted uwrr, which is nut necessary to the | 
sense, and spoils the metre. j 

176. Lines 267-200. —The meaning here is, at first sight, 
rather obscure; but what Suffolk evidently intends to say 
is, that as the fox is condemned to death when caught, as 
being a destructive animal to flocks, though he may not 
be caught red-handed, so Duke Humphrey ought to be 
put to death, as being an enemy to the king. 
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176. Litie 266: Which xaAbs Atm jSvt that Jivstinteik^ 
deceit. Commentators differ as to whether tMs word 
here =cAecibna tee, or whethAtit has the sime sense as in 
the Comedy of Jsrrors, iftte 82, and means bewildered. 
The truth seems to l^e that the ^'ord, thAigh perhaps it 
is lb anglicized form of the Freneb mater, is originally 
derived, in common with that word, from the old French 
mat (Italian mafto); and that both these latter Vords 
were derived from mdt, originally of Arabic origin, os 
used in the Persian phrase, Shdh mdt, the k'ng Is dead, 
which became corrupted into checkmate as used at chess; 
and was afterwards used as a verb to checkmate, abbre- 
viated simply to mate, i.e. to betray, to confound. The 
Latlu word maftus, from which some would derive the 
word 7nafe, is not used in *any author before Petronius 
Arbiter (died A.i* 67); and it seems to be used by him as- 
drunk, tipsy. ^ 

177. Line 280 : And J : and now we three have spoken 
<f.~Ff. have spoke; the correction is Hanmer’s. 

178. Line 301: 3fen’s flesh preserv'd so whole DO seldom 
mm.— Haniner alters do to doth, but unnccesBarlly, the 
construction lieing not unusual in our early writers. 
3fen's Jlesh = the flesh of men, and mtn becomes the 
implied subject. Compare^ Love’s Labour’s Lost:, note 
136, where a similar construction is noticed (v. 1. 344, 3l5): 

And wlu'n l.ove speaks, the voice of all the gods 
MiU'e heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

179. Lino 348: Whiles I tn Ireland NURSE a mighty 
band.—Vt. read nourish; Collier's MS. substituted march, 
which seems to mo a silly emendation. Walker would 
read nourish as a monosyllable; but surely it is preferable 

I to substitute, as we have ventured to do, the word jiurse, 
of which nourish is but^auothcr fonn. See^I. Hengv 
YT note 34, i. 1. 60: t 

Uur isle be made a nourish of salt tears. 

180 Line 362; lentil the golden circuit on my head.— 
Compare Macbeth, f 6. 29, where the goldeji round is used 
with the same meaning as in our text. * 

181. Lines 366, 366: 

caper i$right like a wild Morisco, 
Shakiiig the bloody darts as he his bells. 

Perhaps the wild Morisco here rlauced at may have been 
Will Kemp, who calls hiinselPin his Niue Dales Wonder 
“head-Master of Morrice-danneers, high Head-borough 
of heighB,*tnd onely tricker of your TrilMilles, and best 
bel-shaiigleei betweene Sion and mount Surrey" (see 
Ashbee’s Reprint A. 3). The cut on the title-page of that 
tract shot’s how the bel^ were by mon*i8-danccrB. 

188 Line 378: Will make hi^n say I mov d him to those 
ARMS.- We might suspect here that oyma was a misprint 
for aims; but compare l)elow, Iv. 9 29 ; v. 1. 18, 20. All 
these passoges conclusively prove that argisJIs used here 

for • ' armed bands. ’’ . 

• t 

ACT ni. Scene 2. 

183. Lines 11-13; 

Is all things well. 

According ^ I gave directions f 
First Mur. Tis, iny good lord. 
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hav^oUowed ben the reiftUng of F. 1; F. 2. f . 3 have 
an; F. are. As the Cambridge edlton observe 

’ (note vilL), the answer of the itfs^murdereraeems to imply 
(|iat the reading of F. 1 is right. Itu ^infi here » every- 
thing; and the use of a sii^gular verb is quite as justiflaUe 
in this passage, as In ftany others where It occurs afSr 
A plural iiouu. Rowe would substitute Yee for 'Tie. 

» 

IM.' Line 2d: 1 thank thee, LOYB.— Ff. have **1 thank 
t'.iee, Nell" for which Capell substituted Meg. It Is 
evident that the author was thinking of Eleanor, Duchess 
of Gloucester, and wrote Nell by mistake; as below, lu 
lines 70, 100, 120, he has written Eleanor instead of 
Margaret, a mistake not at all unlikely to occur to a play- 
wright much more careful as t(f minor points than Shake- 
speare was. The Cambridge editoi's religiously retain 
Nell and Eleanor in the three passages referred to above; 
but surely this is ci^ryiug respect for the orfgitial edition 
a little too far. One might as well retain a letter which 
was printed topsy-turvy. Shakespeare cannSt have 
* deliberately intended Margaret to forget her own name, 
or the king to forget his wife’s name. Capell's emenda- 
tion seems open to the objection that Henry never calls 
Margaret by thesfamiliar term Meg; and one’s sense of 
titnesa I'ebels against that energetic, domineering lady 
lieiri'g called Meg under any circumstances; we have ac- 
cordingly substituted lore, the form of address used by 
the king to Margaret below, iv. 4. 23. 

186 Lines 62, 53: 

eonve, basilisk. 

And KILL the innocent gazer with thy SIOHT. 

The following account of this fabulous monster is from 
Holland's Fliny (vol. 11. book 29, pp. 35d, 357): 

i^To coirje now unto the Bafiillske, w)iom all other 
serpentcMoe flie from and are afraid of: albeit he killeth 
them with his very breath and smell that passeth from 
him; yea. and (by report) if he do but set his eye on a 
man, it is enough to take away his fife.” Shakespeare 
alludes to iViiB superstition in Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2. 47, 
and again in Henry V. v. 2. 17. 

186. Line 63: BLOOD- DRIN KiKff — Compare Til. 

Henry VI. iv. 4. 22: “ biood-gneking sighs; ” also Just alwve, 

i iii. 2 61; blood-cotumniinji Bighf." Compare also Romeo 
and Juliet, iii. 6. 50: Dry joitow dri/ike our Mood." It 
was an old idea that sorrow dried up the blood, and caused 
death. * / 

187. Line 73; Be woe for me; i e. bo grievfd for me.” 

^ Compare the common expression Woe is me, i.e. Woe ie 

mine, in the previous line.* In Cymbellne, v,6. 2,tve have 
the expression Woe i» my heart “grieved is my heart.” 

188. Line 76 : Wlmt ! art (Aou, Hike the adder, waxen 


I And eke tliat oilier catc TaMc 

He stoppeth with his taille so M^re 
Th.'U he ihc wordes. lasse nor more, 
or his onrhanteiiient ne hercih. 

He is speaking of the device employed by the serpent, 
which bears a carbuncle in its head, to frustrate the 
would-be despoller of the Jewel. This is evidently the 
same tradition as that alluded to by tlio psalmist. 

189 Line 80: Erect hie STATU A and worehip it. -This 
form is generally adopted by editors in those passages in 
which statue is a trisyllable; but It does not appear tiiat 
this spelling of the word occurs In Ff. or lu any of the 
Q(l. of Shakespeare. The only other author who seems to 
use statua is Lord Bacon, who has it more, than once iu 
his 45th essay, as also iu other places, e.g.: “It is not 
possible to have the true pictures or stoftMies of Oyriis,’’ 
Ac. (Advancement of LearningX Narcs suggests that as 
statue was very often used for a picture, the form statua 
came to ho used to distinguish it as a statue properly so 
called from a picture. 

190. Line 83: And twice by awkward wind from 
Engla mVs banAr.—Fope roads adverse winds; i)ut awkward 
seems to have been used in connection with winds in the 

I sense of adverse Compare Marlowe's Edward IJ ; 

U ith nn'kfvard winds .ind with sore tempests driven. 

—Works, p. all. 

191. Line 88: What did I then, hut curs’d the gkntlb 
H nnmer altered curs'd to curse, which destroys 

the characteristic idiom, ifeutle w'as changed 1>y Singer 
to ungentle, an instance of singular liootic blindness. It 
* is evident that Margaret uses the epithet gentle hero, as 
j she uses well forewarning In lino 86 above. Her meaning 
I is tliat the wind and gusts, which appeared to bo cruel 
I in keeping her from England, were really kind in their 
I endeavour to prevent her coming to the arnisof a husband, 

I who was to prove so unkind ns Henry now appears to 
I her. Compare iielow, line 94: 
j The wa. refus'd to drown me. 

I The wiiole passage, which is not in the Contention, is 
j quite in Shakespeare’s style. It is a pretty piece of 

' feminine exaggeration. ^ 

• w 

198. Line 101: As far as I could ken THE chalky cliffs.— 
i F. 1 has thy. We have followed F. 2 in its sensible cor- 
rection cf an obvious error. 1 1 is curious that the editors, 
who obstinately adhei'e to the reading of F. 1. cannot see 
that “ thy chalky cliffs ” would quite destroy the force 
of ** thy shore ” in the following line. 

I 193. Line 116: TositandmTQYlmf,a8Aseaniusdid.— 
j RT. have “ watch me." We have adopted Theobald's ad- 
I mirable emendation, which is completely justlflcd by lino 
’ 119 below: “ Am I not witch'd like her?” In fact watch 


decaff — Compare Psalm Ivlli. 4, 6, “they are like the 
adder th^t ^ppeth her car; which will not hearken 
to 'file voice of charmers, charming |^ever so wisely*# 
The explanation of the process by which the adder stops 
her ears is given by Gower In his De Confessione Amantis, 
bk. 1. fol. X. (quoted by Stoevens): 

Anone as he perceiveth that. 

He leyeth downe his lie eare all plat 
§ Ij^to the grounde, and halt it fast ; 


■ has no meaning here. As Theobald has pointed out, 
Shakespeare has got into a sad mess here with regard to 
his Virgil. It was Cupid, In the shape of Ascaiilus, that 
sat in Dido’s lap, and bemtehed her, inspiring In her a 
passion for .£neas; and it was ^Eneas who narrated to 
Dido all the incidents of burning Troy. 

194. Line 141: his PALY Hps.— Compare Romeo and 
Juliet, iv. 1. 100, aud Henry V. chorus, iv. 8, the only 
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ACT l|^Sc^e 2. 


other passages in which Shakespeare uses this form of 
pofe. 

m. Lilies 142. 143: 

aitd to RAIN 

(Tpon his /ace an ocean of salt tears. 

Ft. have drain; the eniemlation is (.‘apell'a. 

196. Line 162: And seeing him^ I see my l\fe in death. 
—Ft. read For. Some editfira, following Johnson, would 
alter U/e in death to death in life, as if the meaning were 
that he lived to ace his own death, that is to say, the 
death of all his hopes and happiness with that of Clou- ; 
cester, who was his most faithful and loyal adviser. But | 
the text, as It stands, makes siitficiently good sense; and, 
as Malone points out, the expression is rpiite in Shake- 
speare's manner. Ke compares Macbeth, ii. 2. 38: ‘'the 
death ot each day's U/e." The iiicaniiig is clear: “I see 
my life in death," that is, “in a state of death;" Henry 
being sensible that with Gloucester died all his hopes of 
defeating the attempts against his crown and life. 

197. Lines ldO-178 -This speech is one of the most 
powerful in this play. It is interesting to compare it 
with the corresponding speceh in The Contention (pp. 472, 
473): 

< )ft have I secne a timely /at ted (iltost, 

Of abliiu seinblancc, pale and lilooillcsiit', 

Hill loc tlie blond i<. soiled in liis face. 

More belter coloured then when lu; lin'd, 

Ills well proportioned bearil iii.ide rouKh and .Sterne, 

Ills finders spred abroad as one that K'raspt for life, 

Yet was by strcnfjth surprisde, the least of these are probable, 

It cannot cluise but he wrts innrthcred. 

Anyone who reads carefully these two speeches must 
admit that, whosesoever was the hand that transformed 
The Cnnteiition into the present play, it must have been 
the hand of one who was a far greater poet than anyone 
concerned in the autliorship of the older drama. When 
we come to e.xainine the relatioiiship between the ilrst 
Quarto of Hamlet, 1(K)3, and the later one, 1604, we shall 
find that the speech of Warwick’s in the older play bears 
much the same resemblance to the more developed speech 
in JI. Henry VI. as some of Hamlet’s solilotiuies, in the 
Qiiai’lp 1003, bear to tlie more aiiiplifleil version of 1004. 

In both cases we have, in the older form, the main ideas 
ill a rough and unrhythmical shape ; in both cases the 
same question arises, Was the earlier form of the play 
correctly transcribed from the author’s MS., or was it 
a copy based on the various “ports” of the actors, or 
imperfectly taken down in shorthand by some one in the 
audience? 

198. Line 161: timely-parted ghost -Compare Comedy 
of Errora, 1. 1. 130: 

Aiul hap]>y were I in iny timely death, 
where ftiuefif is used as an adjective = early; and, u an 
adverb, in many other passages, c.y. in ^lacbeth, il. 3. 51: 

He iliil uoniniand me to call timely on him. 

But taking the epithet timely-parted in connection with j 
"timeless death." in lino 187 below, we must agree with { 
those who give the word the meaning assigned to it in i 
our foot-note. Halliwcll, in his note on the corresponding 
passage in the Contention Cp- 472), quotes from the Two | 
Aiij,ry Women of Abingtou, 1690: | 
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* Oft have I heartf a timely married girl • • 

That newly left to call her mother nfkin ; # 

and says these two lines ” a^ear almost a parody” of the 
speech in thijtextj bft timely certainly seems to hav^ 
there the sense ot early. ^ , 

%host Is here used -corpse, th^bixly from whichtAhe 
spirit has departed, not the spirit after it has departed 
from the body. For a similar use of the word may 
compare Hamlet, i. 4. 86: “1 ’ll make a ghost ot Aim that 
lets me;” though in that case there may be^ double idea 
of the spirit which has left the dead body, and the dead 
body which is left by the spirit. Ohost is undoubtedly 
used In The Contention as = corpse, where young Clifford, 
finding his father's dead body, says (p. 618): 

Sweutg father, to thy murthred ghoast 1 sweare. 

199 Line 17C: Lilre to the summer’s corn by tempest 
— Hall^'ell gives this word abused “of grass or 
corn beaten down by wind and rain,” in the West of 
EnglantV dialect. Rolfo says that the word is still in 
common use in New England. 

200. Line 187: timefesa— Compare Kichard II. note 334L 

201. Line 206: Nor cease to be an an-oggint CONTROLLER 
— Sti,"ely the sense that Schmidt gives to this word, 
“ceusurer, detractor.” is 1 strained one. He comiMres 
Titus Androniciis. il. 3 60; 

Saucy controller of our private steps. 

But, even in that passage, it seems unnecessary to look 
for the real meaning further than the natural develop- 
ment of the original sense of the word, which was “ one 
whose duty it was to keep a check on accounts,” from the 
French eotdrdle. Such an office implies the exercise of 
command, the power of restraint, and, by implication, ot 
censure. ' • , ^ 

202. Line 207: Madam, be still, -unth reverent^ may I 
say IT.— Ff. have say, omitting it: we follow Capell in 
adopting thereadiugof the Qii. in the coiTcspouding line. 

203. Line 244: Unless FALsB Suffolk straight be done to 

death — 1<T. read Lord; we follow Malone in adopting /afse 
from Qq. Lord seems fo have been caught by the tran- 
scribor from the line above. « 

204. Line 26.6: That they vrill guard you, WHETHER you 
tvill or no.— Ft. have where, Ae old form ot whether. 

206. LfiO 273; An answer fironn the king, or we’ll break 
in !—Vt. hi^e •' we will all." The all seems quite redun- 
dant, and was probably caught from the line below. We 
have adfpted the emendation which Dyce suggested, but 
did not adopt? * * , 

206. Line 308: Hast thou not spirit to curse thine 
ENEMIES?— Ff. have enemy; we have followed Capell In 
preferring the reading of Qq. 

K f 

207. Line 310: Wouldcurses KILL, asdoth the MANDRAKE'S s 
GROAN.— Compare Romeo and Juliet, Iv. 3. 47: 

And shrieks like mandrakes’ torn out of tho earth. 

The curious superstitious, that gathered round this plant, 
appear to rest ou no other foundation than that the forked 
root bean some rude raremblance to the body of a man 
or woman. Mandrake roots were often sold to supentt- i 
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tloup people, being BAnetimea^eplaced by **thoia of the 
whtte bt^ny\lnyonia dioica) cut to the ahape of men 
* and women, and^dricd in a hj^ aand bath " (Prioi‘'a Popu- 
lar Namea of British Plants, p. In ltf|[y these roots 
oi mandrakes v^re suppo^pd to rerilove barrenneaa, a 
be%f which dated froaa tKe very earliest tlmea See Gdh- 
esis XXX. 14-10. The passage in the text alludes particu- 
larly toathe silly belief that, if any man pulled up a mmi- 
drake 'hf the root, the plant shrieked, and the man sub- 
sequently diojd. **Dr. Daubeney has published in his 
Komaii Husbandry a moat curious drawing from the 
Vienna MS. of Dioscorldes in the fifth century, ‘repre- 
senting the Goddess of Discovery presenting to Dioscoiides 
the root of this Mandrake* (of thoroughly human shape) 
* which she had Just pulled up,*while the unfortunate dog 
which had been employed for that piirpfise is <lepicted 
in the agonies of death’ " (Ellacomlie, p. 11^ Thera are 
two sorts of mandrake: Mandragora vernaua, which has 
a very insignificant llower and bears an apple-like fruit; 
and Mandragora autumnalis or microearpa, wAch has 
dowers of a pale-blue colour resembling the Anemone 
PnIkatUla. Originally a i^ative of the south of Europe on 
the borders of the Mediterranean, the mandragora eKoe 
Introduced into IJurope at a very early period It is men- 
tioned as early as the tenth cegtury. 

808. Line 326: Their softest touch as sumrt as LiZAliDS* 
STlMoa.— It fa not wonderful that this perfectly harmless 
animal should be accused of being poisoAous in Shake- 
speare’s time, as even now many people, who ought to 
know better, look upon lizards and newts with almost the 
same horror as on scorpions or vipers There is no excuse 
for taking away the character of this pretty and gentle 
little creature. The notion that it is poisonous arose 
prdiably fram the forked tongue which darts out so 
rapidly, %hile pursuing the Insects which form its food, 
it may be noted that the only really venomous lixard is 
excessively rare; there has, I believe, been only one speci- 
men ever brought to this coiintiy, and that is now in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. But the lizard also 
appears to have been credited in times past with good 
qualities, to which it could laygs little claim as to the 
evil qual i ty of lioiug venomous. In Robert Chester’s Love’s 
Martyr we have: 

Tlie Lijeard is a kiriU of louing creature, 

EspecMlly to nun he?s a friend: 

This properly is giueg him by nature. 

From dangerous beasts poore Man he doth dpiend: 

Fur being sleepy he all scnce forsakeiIj| 

The Lizard bites him till the man nwakctii. 

—New Shak. Soc. Reprin^ p. 114. 

809. Line 389* O, let n!e entreA thee eehse. Give me 
thg hand.— This is an Instance of an extra syllable being 
put at the begfnninffof a line; perhaps the O should stand 
alone in a separate line. 

810. Line not the land T care for, tcerl thou 

TH^CB. -K. 2, F. 3, F. 4 have w^lch some edltoii 

follow; the correction seems unnecessary. 

811. Line 366: Myself TO jo^ in nought but that thou 
Hv’et- ¥t read “no Joy;" the correction is one of those 
very few happy ones made, orlgin^ly, by Collier’s MS. No 
certainly seems to be a mistake for to; the transcriber’s 


eye having caught the no in the line above To the 
double negative there is no objection; but the sen tenet, 
as an antithesis to the sentence in the line above, “ to )oy 
thy life," seems to require the infinitive. 

818. Lines 368, 309.— Beaufort's death followed Glou- 
cester’s within six weeks; that is to say the latter died on 
February 28th. 1447, and the former on April 11th of the 
same year. Suffolk's banishment did not take place till 
three years later, namely in 1450. 

918. Line 381: But wherefore grieve i at an hour's ptwr 
te.'— Different interpretations have been given to this 
phrase; but the one we have adopted in tlie foot-note 
seems the most sensible. There has been no previous in- 
timation of Beaufort's illness, so that the queen can lie 
hardly held to mean, as some comiiientators would explain 
the phrase, that the cardinal had died an hour or so before 
his time 

814. Line 40S: Aiid take my heart ALONO with thee — 
Along is not in Ff. ; added by Hiiiimer. Steevciis com- 
pares Hamlet, iii. 3 4: 

And he to l'ngl.ind shall n/i'i/y with thee. 

ACT 111. St'KNK 3. 

816 Lines 2-4.— All the details given by .Shakespeare 
as to the cardinal’s death are probably founded on the 
account in Hall (pp. 210, 211): “Jlis coueUnis insaciablu, 
and hope of long lyfe, made hyni bothe to forget God, 
hys Piy lice and li>n) selfe, in his latter daies: for doctor 
Ihoii Baker his prynie counsHller. and his chappelloyu, 
wrote, that he lyeiig on his death bod, said these wordes. 
‘Why should i d}’© hauigsu muche ryches, if the whole 
Realiiio would sane niy lyfe, I am able cither by polllcie 
to get it, or by ryches to b>o it. Fye, will not death be 
hyered, nor will money do iiothyiig? when my nephew 
of Bedfuril diiMl, 1 thought my selfo lialfe vp the whole, 
but wdien I sawo inyne other nephew of Gloucester dls- 
ceased, then I thought my self able to bo equnle with 
kingus, and so thought to encrcase my treasure in huope 
to hauo woriie a tiyple Oroiine. But 1 se now the worhie 
faileth me, and so I am deceyued: praiyii^yoii ^11 to 
pray for me.’’ It is doubtful whether there is really any 
historical foundation for this scene. Liiigard thus speaks 
of his death (p. 83): “ That he expired in the agonies of 
despair, is a fiction, which wo owe to the imagination of 
Shakespeare; from an eye-witness we learn that during a 
lingering illness he devoted most of his time to religious 
exercises. According to the provisions of his will, his 
wealth was chiefly distributed in charitable donations; 
^ less a sum than four thousand pounds was set aside 
for the relief of the indigent prisoners in the capital* and 
the hospital of St. Cross, in the vicinity of Winchester, 
still exists a durable monument of his munificence " 

816. Line 10: Can / make men live, whkthkr they 
will or >10 f— Here again the Folio has the contracted 
form where. 

817. Line 22: That lays strong siege unto this WRETCH'8 
soul.— Capell conjectnrad his wretched to avoid the repe- 
tition of this ioretch, which occurs In line 20 above. 
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818. Line 28: Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy 
hspe.—ln the Var. Ed, there is a note, eigned C, which 
aaya this passage probably alludes to the practice of 
Roman Catholic priests, who before administering the 
last sacraments to a dying person, try to obtain, at least, 
some sign from him if he is unable to speak, 'iliis is 
probably the true explanation; for even if a dying person 
be too weak to make Uio sign of the cross, a pointing of 
the hand upward Is a natural gesture as indicating a 
hope and belief in God. 

We have shown above (note 101) that the best authori- 
ties in history do not sanction the view taken of Cardinal 
Beaufort’s character in this play Hall and Ilolinshed both 
write with great bitterness of all priests and dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic C'liurcli: and if we are astonished, or 
pained at Uie want of judicial fairness and impartiality 
in the old chroniclers, we must remember that, at that 
time, the bitterest political animosity permeated all the- 
ological and religious opinions. Even in our own time, 
when, for the most part, people agree to differ without 
hating one another, impartiality in the historian is a very 
rare tpiaiity. Moreover, tlic authors of The Contention, 
and Shakespeare in revising their play, wished to make 
Gloucester a hero; and when a poet or dramatist wants 
to make a liero of some historic personage, whose claims 
to such lion our are doubtful, he has to blacken the char- 
acter of some one or other of his rivals. The dramatist 
who selects as his hero Charles I. must, for the sake of 
contrast, blacken OromwcU’s character, and vice vertul. 
Euthlug is so fatal to dramatic effect as a hero with 
whom wo cannot sympathi/.e, or a villain whom we can- 
not detest 

ACT IV. SCKNB 1. 

819. Lines 3-7. -This pa88;^i;c refers to the dragons 
which wem supposed to draw Night's chariot. See Mids. 
Night's Dream, note 205. Tho whole of this passage is so 
Btrr>ngly redolent of Marlowe’s style, that it funiishes one 
of the strongest arguments to tliosc who hold that Mar- 
lowe assisted Shakespeare in the revision of The Conten- 
tion and Ulie True Tragedy. Note that there are no less 
than three epithets applied to day and wings, and two 
to n<,'Af ayt' darkness. But wo cannot produce any pas- 
sage from Marlowe containing similar lines or expressions; 
yet it is impossible, if one reads a play of Marlowe’s— 
such as Tamburlaue, or the Jew of Malta— not to be struck 
with the strong resemblance of style in this speech. It 
is only fair, however, to those who hold that Shakespeare 
is solely responsible for the modified and altered form of 
The Contention and The True Tragedy, as presented in 
the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI., to note that, 
possibly, he was delllyerately imitating Marlowe lieve. Ic 
slumld also be noted that Shakespeare has quoted, or 
copied lines from Marlowe, in others of his plays; one 
instance of which we have already given in Romeo and 
Juliet, note 116. Other instances will be found in pages 
273-275 of Miss Lee’s paper on Henry VI. (Now Shak. Soc. 
Trausactioua, 1875-1876). On the other hand, some of the 
peculiar expressions may be exactly paralleled in Shake- 
speare, such ns gawhj applied to day; compare King 
John (referring to day), Itl. 3. 36: 

Is alt too wanton and too/UN 
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pitiful. Is aAo applied to day in 'iwo G^nt 
Iv. 3. 18, where the word is used in tne stme sense 
(=: ''pitiful") as in this padlgge. It also Occurs in Rich^d* 
III. i. 2. 156$ and ShftSspeare uses pitiful eye of da}'*' 
in Macbeth, iii. £ 67. Milton has copied the epithet 
libbing InComus, line 1S8: " the eastern sc#ut.’’ 
It was after having noted tho resemblance of this passage 
to Marlowe that I turned to Miss Lee’s paper <fb Henry 
VI. (uf supra, p. 271). She says: "It is hard €o believe 
that any hand but Marlowe’s wrote tlie fo|J^^wing lines: 
The giiudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea ; 

And now loui howling wolves arouse the Jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night, 

Who with their drowsy, slow, and tragic wings 
Clip d^d men's graves, and from their im&ty jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air." 

The resembbinco, therefore, must be strong, as it strikes 
one independently of any preconceived opinion. 

820. tine 11: Or with their blood stain this DISCOLOUR'D . 
shore. —Discoloured is not elided in Folio; in this case the 
non-elision would seem to be asi oversight. 

221. Lines 21, 22: „ 

7'he lives qf those we have lost in fight, sualB they 
Jie coimterpffis'd ujittirsueh a petty sum t * 

Ff. read : 

The lives of those which we have lost in fight 
Be counter-poy&'d with such a pettie suninie. 

The emendations proposed for this line are various. The 
Cambridge and Globe edns. print it as in Ff., except that 
they put a note of exclamation ( 1 ) at the end of line 22. 
Dyce puts a note of interrogation ( ? ). In neither case 
does it make much senge. In order to render the lines 
intelligible, souio such words as 1 have ventui^d to iiiii.ro- 
duee must be supplied. It will be noticed that line 10 
is elliptical, and &rar-:** and yet you bear." It wouhl 
have beeu easy f^r tho transcriber to have overlooked 
Shall they at the end of line 21, especially as line 20 ends 
with shall, and line 21 begins with The, which is wiitten 
in MS, much the same as They. The captain is evidently 
trying to frighten th^ two gentlemen into giving the 
ransom. 1 venture to think that, with the emendation I 
have made, the lines read more in accordance with tho 
bullying tone of his speech. 

888 . IJne 31: my name w Walter Whitmore. —It Is 
intendeirhere that the speaker should prouounco Walter 
08 Water; Rnd in Richard III. v. 6. 13. the fli-st five Qq. 
have Water tor Walter. Compare Richard II. iv. 1 
(passing, wlx-ut) Fit>X^alUr Ki written Fxtzivater invari- 
ably, and undoiibU^dly was so pronounced. 

883. Lines 34, 35 : 

A cunning man did calculate my birth 
And told me that by water J i^ould die. ^ 

Tor this prophefyir compare 1. 4. 36, 36, where the s^rit, 
in answer to Iilargcry Jbnrdain, referring to the Duke of 
Suffolk, says: •• 

By water shall he die and take his end. 

But it does not appear^rom what source the author of 
The Contention obtained this tradition. The Paston ^ 
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Letter^^upted beldVr (note 247), alludes to qulto a dlffer- 
eilt proibec^ 

' 3M. Line 48:Vove sometiffle wnt disguWd, and why 
jiotil— This line is omitted ^ir btt is absolutely 
necessary to th Aeuse. l^oNowiug most of the editors, we 
hcsre restored it froinPQ^. ^ 

22ft. Jiine 60: Obscure and LOWLY s«mtn. King Henry's 
6Iood-Ju Ff* this line, by mistake, is made part of the 
preceding speech, and lowly is misprinted lousy. Pope 
was the to make the correction, and he took lowly 
from Qq , where the speech runs thus: 

Base Jadie groome, King Henries Lilood 
The honourable blood of I.aiicaster 
Cannot be shed by su^h a lowly swaine. 

226. Line 62: JADEDproom.-— Shakebpea^iisesthis word 
in two other pa'^sages, in Henry Vlll. iii. 2. 2S0: jaded 
by a piece of scav^t/' and in Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 

1. 33, 34; 

The ne'er yet beaten horse of Partliia ^ 

We have faded out o' the field 

Q(|. have jatZp, a reading which some editors prefer. 
Jaded never seems to die used by Shakespeare in the 
modem sense of “tired." The sense we have given in ' 
the foot-note is^hat generally given to the word in this 
paypage, though it may mean^‘ treated like a jade." 

227. Line 54: Bare-headed plodded by my foot-clotu 
wulc.— Compare Kfchard Til. iii. 4 86: ^ 

Three times to-day niy foot-cloth liorse did stumble ; 
and Middleton's A Mad World My Masters, iii 2: “newly 
alighted from his foot-cloth " (Works, vol. il p. 369). in a 
note on which passage allusion is made to the mistaken 
idea that a horse was sometimes denominated a foot- 
cloth, the expi'ession being eqti^Uto our “ alighted from 
lift sad^lt^' 'I'o have afoot-cloth for youF horse was con- 
sidered a sign of ratik We have in Middleton's PlKeiiix, 

V 1.: 

Think all thy seed young lords, and by this act 

Make Sifoot-clofh'd posterity. 4. Works, vol. i i> wt>. 

i.e, “makf your posterity of sufheient consequence to 
have/oof-clr>f/w for their horses." 

228. Line 61: /fotc in our voinftro lobby 

— I. have not been aide to hnd atiy other inataiue of the 
use of this phrase. We J^ve in Rowe’s Jane Shore : 

Some poor remain, tSe of thy table 

'I'here voUiiiuj evidently moans “ what is thi\jwii away," the 

refuse." Fabyan uses voided in the sense of^ quitted" 
in the following passage: “In this. xiii. ygro of kyiige 
HSry, vpon Trynyte sodaye, . . whylo the bysshop of 
Lodon was at hyghe iii|p8e iti ^yiit Pauljys Ckurcho of 
London, fell a«#leynlye snchc thyckenesse A tlerkcnesse 
of clowdys, and therewith suche stenche, A tepest of 
thunder and lygli telly ng. that theq>cople there assembly d, 
voydyd the chiirchc" (p 327). 

229. Lines V*71: 

^p. Yes, Poole . • • 

suf. Poole! • 

Cup. Ay, kennel, puddle, sink; whose Jllth and dirt 
Tlie t^o speeches of the Captain and Suffolk we have, 
in common with nearly all mod^n editors, supplied from 
Qq. In F. 1 the passage stands tlius: 


Aietf. Coiiuey him hence, and on our long bo,its side. 

Strike off his head. Suf. Thou dar'st not for thy owne. 

/.tew. Poole, Sir Poole? Lord, 

I kennell, puddle, sinke, whose filth and dirtli, Arc. 

The arrangement iu the text ia that suggested by Mr. 
P. Z. Round, who says: “The two Hues may have been 
written as one long lino, the speakers being denoted 
merely by the initials 8. and L , which tlie printers mis- 
takenly expanded into the words Sir and Lord, fur which 
the letters sometimes stand. The wunl }>s in The Con- 
tention perhaps slipped out of the Folio text acciden- 
tally." Rut, as line 69 Is still deflcieiit, I woiilil suggest 
that the passage might bo arranged thus, making one 
complete line: 

trt/. Ves, Poole! 

M</. Poole? Poolfl Sir— 

t-'o/ Aye, Lord Poole 1 

I Of course when the Captain uses the tliat insulting ex- 
I pressioij Suffolk i.<> indignant at his familiarity, and re- 
peats JWc witli angry astoiiisliment. The Captain con- 
tinues his next speech In a more insulting tone hUII. with 
an emphasis on tlie Pitole to bring out the double sigiiin- 
cance it boars. It seems to me that, for stage puiTM)ses, 
this nirangemcnt would lie by far the most elfective. 

230. Line 71: kennel, ShakeKpenre only uses this wonl 
in the sense of “gutter" in one other passage, in Taming 
of the Shrew, iv 3. 98: 

Go, hop me over every k**intl home. 

231. Line 74: FoK Kimlloiring the. treasure qf the. realm. 
—Tlie sense that wc have given For iu ruir foot note is 
the one generally accepted Compare Two (lent, of 
Verona, i 2 130: 

Yet here they shall nrt lie, cati'hliig cold. 

Also I’ericles. 1 1 39. 46: 

advise rhee to desist 
/'er going on death’s net 

232 Lines 70, et seq.- And thou that smil'dsf at good 
Duke Humphrey’s death, Ac.- Malone quotes from The 
Mirrour of MiigiHlrates, ir»7.'i: 

Ami led me 1>.ick .ig.iin to Ititver rn.^c1. 

Where unto me rc( niiniiiig .ill my fniills,- ^ 

Wj mutthering of duke Humphrtv tu hii bed. 

And hiiw 1 liitd liroiight idl the rcaliii to iioiiglii, 

Causing the king iiiil.4\vriilly to weil. 

There was no grace but I must lose my lie.id " 

— Vnr lid vol. xviii p. aS;. 

It seems pretty clear tliat the passage quoteil suggested 
to Shakespeare this speech of the ('niitaiii, whicli is miicli 
longer and more clalmrate than the eorrespoinlfng one In 
^he Contention. 

233. Lines 77, 78: 

Against the senseless wiNTxs shall gnn in vain. 

Who in contempt shall llisw at. thee again. 
i Compare Rom. and Jul f. 1. 118, 116. 

and cut the wfudi. 

Who, nothing hurt withal, hta'd him in scorn. 

234 Lines 84. 85: 

And, like ambitious f^lla, overgorg’d 
With gobbets of thy mother's bleeding heart 
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The reference is, of course, to the rival of Marius, Sulla, 
the great prototype of those bloodthirsty tyrants, the 
memory of whose wholesale murden during the French 
revolution still make one shudder. Sulla was the first to 
introduce the proscription. B.G. 82, after his decisive 
victory before the Colline Gate of Rome, and the sur- 
render of Pneneste on the death of the son of his rival, 
the younger Marius, Sulla drew up a list of all those per- 
sons against whom he had any grudge or enmity; they 
were ileclared outlaws, and might be killed by any one, 
even by slaves, with impunity. Many thousands of per- 
sons perished under this infamous edict. It is to this that 
the somewhat bombastic phrase in the text refers. Sulla 
was one of the few great criminals of history who escaped 
a violent death. Hu died, four years after this orgy of 
mnrdur, in his villa at Puteoli. We have followed the 
spelling of Ff. thougli there is no justification for writing 
Sj/Ua instead of Sulla. 

It is remarkable that gobhetg occurs nowhere else in 
flliakcspeare, except in this passage, and again below, v. 
2 . .•». 

235 Line 85: mother'tt bleeding heart.'— Ft. read mother- 
bleeding; the cori'cctiuii is Rowe'a 

236. Lines 08, 00: 

ytdvancc our liAl.F-PAO'n son, striving to shim^ 

Under the ivhich is writ Invltis nuhlbus. 

Malone <tnotes Camden's Rematnes: '* Edward IIX. bare 
for bis device the rays of the sun dispersing themselves 
out of a cloud ■' ( Var. Ed. vol. xvlii. p. 288). 

. 237. Line 107: pinnace. — This word, which seems to 
have meant a small vessel propelled by oars and sails, 
does not seem to be used very properly hero; for the ship, 
of which the captain who took Suffolk prisoner was in 
command, was a ship of war. Steovens quotes a passage 
from Winwood’s Memorials, vol. ill. p. 118, in which a 
pinnace of 250 tons burden is mentioned; but it generally 
Bocnis to have been used of a much smaller vessel. Pinnace 
la derived from the Latin pinvs. Compare French pinace, 
Italian pinaecio. The word was formerly written spy wry 
<»r spunner. Sec quotation from Pastun Letters (vol. i. 
p. 12*. below in note 247. 

238. Line 108: Than Bargnlus the strong Illyrian pirate. 
"In The Contention the corresponding passage is (pp. 
485, 480): 

Threntens more plagued than nughtie -MruiAij, 

The great Masiidoiu.m I*yr,ite. 

U is curious that Greene in Penelope’s Web, 1001, men- 
tions Abradas “tlio great Macedonian pirat''(Var. Ed. 
vol. xvlii. p. 2S0). This is wortli noticing, as it may perhaps 
confirm the theory of those who maintain that Greene 
had a hand in The Contention. Bargnlus is mentioned 
by Cicero in bis I>o Otficiia Dr. Farmer quotes two trans- 
lations in which Shakespeare might possibly have got the 
name. It seems that the proper form of the name is 
Bardglis or Jtardyllis (Greek B«{3vAi(). Bardylis was 
originally a collier, then he became a leader of a band of 
freebooters, and afterwanls king of Illyria. In this last 
capacity he seems to have carried on constant war against 
Macedonia, and then to have l>een defeated and killed in 
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battle bf* Philip, the fathef of AlexAider the Grsut. 

Dyce, note, vol. v. p, 219.) • # * 

289. Line 117: Gelid'^^tShor oceupat artu8.^F. 1 has: 
** Pine geUdub fimgr occtijKif artus." Theobald proposed 
tiLread: ‘^PouiiBpefidus tudbreoeetipat arius." Malone: 
**PBNK gelidus Hmor oceupat art9s.” F. 2 omits I^ie. 
This quotation has not been traced to its source, though 
there is a very similar passage in Viigil’s iEneld,^ vJi. 446: 

8UBITUS treuwt oceupat artus;" and agaih we have in 
iEneid, xi. 424, the same expression wlU^out svHtus. 
Verplanck suggests that it may be a quotation from Maii- 
tuafius (see Love's Labour’s Lost, note 07). 

240, Line 128: Than stand uncover’d to this vulgar 
proom." Ff. have the; wtf have adopted Walker’s con- 
jecture. f 

241. LinelfiO: Exempt from fear is trite nobility.— 

line stands in F. I thus: * 

^ True nobility, is enempt from fear. 

We have aiiopted Lloyd’s conjecture as to the arrange- 
ment of the words; the comma after nobility in F. 1 seems 
to show that the two portions 6f the sentence hod been 
accldontally t(^poii4d. ^ 

849 . Line 132: Como, soldxersy show what crueltij ye can. 
"This line is gWen to tlm Captain (Lieutenant) in* Ff. 
It evidently belcbga to Suffolk, to whom Hanmer first 
assigned it. ^ 

948 . Line 184: bezonianSy—ThlB word la only used by 
Shakespeare in one other passage, viz. II. Henry IV. v. 
3. 119. 

944. Lines 135, 180: 

A Homan swoigier and banditto slave 
MwHer^d sweet Tully. * ^ 

Plutarch gives a very detailed account of Cicero’s death. 
According to him " Hereunius, a centurion, and Popillus 
Liena, Tribune of 4he Souldiers” were sent to kill him 
(p. 729). o 

946. Line 130: Brutus’ BA8TAR1) hand.— Bniixis could 
not' be called a bastax /, for bis mother Servilia was 
married to Marcus .Tuiiius Brutus, and by him became 
the mother of Cwsar’s murderer. Her husband was put 
to death hy order of Pompey, ifiter which she became the 
favourite mistress of Julius &.sar, and Bnitus was said, 
absurdly enough, by some to have been the result of this 
connect!^. But Ciesar was only fifteen years older than 
Brutus, ainf it seems clear that Servilia did not become 
his inistj^ess till some time after the birth of her son. She 
was iuamed,*a secoiidfitiine, ^ Junins Silanus, consul, 
B.C. 02. ’ 

946 Lines 137, 138: « 

savage islanders 
Pompey the Great. e * 

This curious piece of mistaken history about PompsU 1b 
S hakespeare's owfi luveption. The manner of Pompey’s 
death is related at great length In Plutarch (p. 527). As 
we know that Shakespeai% was acquainted with North's 
Plutarch, and made great use of it in some of his plays^ 
it seems strange he shq^ild have made such a misstate- 
ment as to Pompey’s death. When Ptolemy and his 
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tounidlloni resolved to kill Pompey, vho bad come to 
•iak^rbfuge at his court, \he task of carryl^ff out tlieir 
resofte gommitted to Achilla^ an Efiypttan, who took 
with him Septimlus, been under Pompe/s com- 

mand sit a former time. Achillas induced Poropey to 
leave the galley in wjiieh lie was with his wife. Cornelia. 
%ind come Into hts^oat, as the water was not deep elttough 
for the galley to land. Pompey had with him one of hit 
slafes called Philip, whose hand he liad taken tq help 
him'to laifd, when Septimius came drst behind him and 
thrust higi tlirougli with his sword. Next unto him also, 
Salvius and Achillas drew out their swords In like manner, 
Pompey then did no more but took up his gown with hto 
hands and hid his face, and manly abid the wounds they 
gave him, onely fighting a little. Thus being nine and 
•^Ifty years old. he ended fils life the^next day aftqr the 
day of his birth" (North's Plutarch, 'pp. 565. 56d)r This 
took place at Pelusium, which stood m the east side of 
the eastenimoit mouth of the Nile lu the midst of mo- 
rasses, so that it might be almost said to bo an island, 
and In that sense, by a considerable license, the murderers 
of Pompey might be called “ islanders." 

• 

M7. Lino 133. -The best accoQUl we have of Suffolk*! 
death Is in the Paston Letters, irix. that from William 
Loinner to John Paston, .^h May.^l^f ** As bn Monday 
*nexte after May day there come tydynga to tondon, that • 
on Thorsdny before the Duke oi Bttflblk come Onto the 
costes of Kent full iiere Dower with }ils shepes and a 
litel spyiiiier; the qweche spynner he sente with certeyn 
letters to cei'teyn of his trustld men unto Caleys warde, 
tn knowe ho we he shnld be rosceyvyd; and with hytn rnette 
u hliippe callyd Nicolas of the Towre, with other shippis 
waytyiig on hyin, and by hem that were in the spyner, 
^ilie maister of the Nicolas badde knowlich of the dukes 
I'Oii^iik. And whaniie he espyed thb dukes sliepls, he 
sent fortho liis bote to wete what they were, and the 
dukif hyni selfo spakke to hem, and seyd, he was be the 
kyugs conmundement sent to Calgys wai-d, dc. 

** And Ibey seyd he most speke with here master. And 
800 he, with Ij. or iij of his men, wente forth with hem 
yn here bote to the Nicolas; and whanne ho come, the 
master baddc hym, ‘WelcoA, Traitor,’ as men sey; and 
Jorther the maister desyryd to wete yf the shopmen 
woldde lioldo with tlgi duke, and they sent wonl they 
wold not yn noo wyse; and soo he was yn the Nicolas tyl 
Saturday next folwyiig 

**Soom sey he wrettte moclie thenke [tf^ng] to be de- 
lyverd to the kyngc, but thet is not v^ly knowe. Ho 
badde hes confessor with hym, 

** And some sey he^as arr^ned yn the sl|pppc on here 
manor upooithe appechementes .and fobde gylty, &c 

“ Also he asked the name of the sheppe, and whanne 
he knew it, he^Temembred Sfcftcy that seid, if he inyght 
eschape the daunger of tlie Towr, he should be siiffe; and 
thanue his kerte faylyd hym, for he thowghte he was 
g^esseyvyd, and yn the syght of all his men he was t^awyn 
ought of the grete shlppe yneto tHb bote; and there was 
an exe, and a stoke, and oon of the lewdeste of the shippe 
badde hym ley down his beJde, and he should be fair ferd 
W]fth, and dye on a swerd; and toke a rusty swerd, and 
smotte of bit hedde wlthyiohalfe a doaeyn strokes, and 
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toke awoy his gown of russet, and hli dobelette of velvet 
inayled, and leyde his body on the sends of Dover; aiid 
some sey his heilde was sette oon a pole by it,, and hes 
men setto on the loude be grette circumstaunce and preye. 
And the shrevb of Kent dotli weirhe the body, and sent 
hia under shreve to the. Juges to wete wliat to doo, and 
also to the kenge whatie dialbe doo " (vol. 1. p. 124). 

MB. Lino 145: Hitt body will I hear unto the At/tg.— It is 
lelear that the head and body of Suffolk were both sup- 
posed to be brought on the stage In scene 4 we And the 
queen motiming m er .Suffolk’s head as she asks, lines 6, 6: 

Here may his hcisd lie on my throhb^g breast ; 

But where's the bo«iy that 1 should embrace t 

ACT IV. SCENK 2. 

24B. Line 18: .as tmtteh to tay us.- Compare TwelfUi 
Night, 1. 5. 62, 63; **tbat*s as much to nay at J wear not 
motley In iny brain.' 

JMO. Line .SO: And Smith fAs.treaeer.— S o Ff. In The 
Cmitenllon the speeches here iillotteil to Smith havo Uie 
preAx who is dest^rlbod as " H'tVl that came a wooing to 

our Nan last Sunday" (pp. 487, 488). Tt looks very much 
ns if Smith were tlie actor's name, which had crept Into 
the Ftilio from the miirgiu of the play-house copy. M alone 
expresses the same opinion (V^ar. Ed. vol. xviti. p. 295) 

8ftl.‘ Line 35; a fADK o/herrinys. -Tii Diigdale's Monos- 
ticon Anglicanmu [(vol. 1. pars. 1. p 81) (1056)1 is given 
** the chartho longynge to the oiAce of tho Celeresse of 
the monasterj’c of Dark Inge," in which under the head 
of “ Provideiue for Advent and Lpiitten”we Ami "also 
ache (i.e. the cclarcss) must piirvy for two oadyt of 
belongs that be rede for the covent in Advent: and for 
vii cadet of i-ed heryng for the covent In Leiitoii: and 
also for three bei-ell of white herJngo for the covent in 
Lentyn. " From this it ivoiild appear that cat/e was not 
the sumo as a harrel. Indeed wo And from a niemorandiun 
(quoted l>y Malone) '*tbat a barrel of herry'iig shold con- 
tone a thousand herryngs, and a cado-ot herryng six hun- 
dreth, six score to tho hundreth" {(It tupra, p. 83). 
Stoevens says: Nash speaks of having weighed one of 
Gabriel Harvey’s books against a cade, oj^^i^grii^t, and lu> 
dlcrou-sly says, ‘That the rebel Jackc Cade was tho Arst 
that devised to put reddo herrings in cadet, and from him 
they have their name.’ Frnise of the Red Hcn'ing, 1609" 
(Var. Ed. vol xviil p. 206). Code, however, is undoubtedly 
derived from cadvt, a cask. 

252 . Line 37: f’w our eveniiet shall FAfJi before wa.- ■ 
This is the reading of F. 4 F 1, F. 2 have/rt»7c; F. 3/ai7, 
Probably the r(»rrection of F. 4 is right In this case; a puii 
Wiiuld seem to bo intended on tho name of Cade and cado 
(l^atin), to fall: thr>ugh the joke, siieh as It is. implies 
more learning than Jack Cade was likely to possess. 

268 . Line 72: three-hoop'd pof.— Tho common drinking 
mugs were constructed in Shakespeare’s time mostly like 
barrels, of WKfden ttavet bound together by /loops; the 
quart ])ot had three of these hoopt; one third part being 
supposed to be each drinker’s portion. See Dekker’s Gull’s 
Hornbook, “ The Englishman’s healths, his hoopt, cans, 
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hall CBUBp” Ac. (Reprint, 1812, p. 28). Nash also in his 
Pierce Pennllesse'a Supplication to the Devil, 1692, has, 

** I believe hoops in quart pots were invented to that end, 
that every man should take his Aoop, and no more." 

S64. Lino 06: We look him tettint; of boys' copies.— Vfc 
must presume that the iiuhappy clerk had been arrested 
by Sniltli some time previously, and left under the guard 
of those of the rebels who now brought him before Cade. 

266. Lines 100, 107: 

Clerk. JSmmantiel. 

Dick. They used to write it on the fop of letters. 

It appears that Emmanuel used to be written, probably 
out of piety (much as wo say “God be with you,” or “God 
bless you ”) at the head of letters patent and royal war- 
rants. See the old play, I'he Famous Victories of Henry 
the Fifth, where the Archbishop of Burges (Bruges) after 
delivering the impertinent message from the Dauphin to 
Henry V. says: 

I beseech your gr.icc, to deliuer me your s.ifc 
Conduct vndcr your broad scale hmAnuet. 

And the king says a little further on : 

My Cord of Yorke, dcliuer liiiii our safe Londuct, 

Vndcr our broad scale Jlmanutl. 

->HnzUtt's Shak. Lib. vol. i. pt. a, p. 353* 

266. Lines 106, 167: in whose time hoys went to SPAN- 
COUNTKH /err French crowns . — The game here alluded fo 
was, according to Strutt, closely allied to “boss and span, 
also called hit or span, wherein one bowls a marble to 
any distance that he pleases, which serves as a mark for 
his antagonist to bowl at, whose business is to hit the 
marble first bowled, or lay his own near enough to it for 
him to span the space l>etween them and touch both the 
inarbles, iii either case he wins, if not, his marble remains 
where it lay and becomes a mark for the first player, and 
so alternately until the game be won ” (p. 884). Span-coun- 
ter was played with counters or coin instead of marbles. 
Strutt says it was sometimes played with stones. A very 
similar game is played by boys in the street nowadays. 

267. Lines 109-172: 

Dlck.^Andfjtrtherinore, we ’ll have the Lord Say’s head 
for selling hit uukedom of Maine. 

Cade. And good reason; for thereby is England main’d. 
It is worth noting that nlthongh many of the proposed 
“reforms” of Jack Cade differ very little, at least in spirit, 
from those which flgiin} in the programme of modern 
socialists, yet tlie main cause of the popular discontent 
seems to have been the mismanagement of foreign affairs, 
the very point on which now the bulk of the people seem to 
be BO iiulifTerent. Among the Poston Letters is one (No. 99, * 
vol. i. pp. 131-135) written in 1466 by J. Payn, and plead- 
ing for Some compensation in consideration of the losses 
and sufferings endured by him during Jack (fade’s rebel- 
lion in 1460. The writer was a servant of our old friend. 
Sir John Fastolf (see I. Henry VI. note 14), who appears to 
have been the object of intense hatred on the paH of the 
rebels. They called him “ the grettyst traytor that was 
ill Yngelond or in Fraiince, . . . the whech myn- 
nysshed all the garrisons of Normaundy, and Manns, and 
Mayii, the whech was the cause of the lesyng of all the 
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kyngs tjCyll and ryght of sSi herytaunce that lie^ad 
yonde see. And morovyr he seid that the fold fir John 
Fastolf had fnruysshyd his piose with th^ oldc sawdyors 
of Normauudy^ud ^bylfyiuents of weiT, to destroy the 
comens of Kent vhau that they come to .Vbuthewerk; and* 
thft'for he seyd playuly that I sfiulCSie lese my hede.” elt 
seems that the rebels went so far as to bring out the block 
and the axe, but that Payn got off through-the iirterfer- 
ence of some frlcndB,fand brought the “ artteles,” t.e! the 
particulars of the rebels' demands, to his maater Sir John 
Fastolf, whom he couiiselled to dismiss his old soldiers, 
and put away the “abyllyments of werr,” at his house; 
which he did, and went for safety to the Tower. Payn 
remained to defend his master’s house, but seems to have 
been again taken prisoner the rebels, who put him *n 
“ the batayle " London Bridge, where he was “ hurt 
nere hand to c^th " (p. 124). Indeed he appears to have 
suffered miieh Imth In purse and person". After the rebel- 
lion was crushed it appears that the unfortunate Payn 
was denounced to the queen as a traitor, and was arrested 
and thrown into the Afarshalsea prison, lliere he was 
“ threteyd to have ben hongyd, drawen, and quarteryd ; 
and BO wold have made mo to have pechyd my Molster 
Fastolf of treson ” (p. 136). This, howev^', he refused to 
do, and ultimately, througli^the influence of friends, )^e 
obtained a pardon. The letter is very interesting as giv- 
ing some idea of the reign of terror which existed during 
the rebellion, aad as showing how unpopular Sir John 
Fastolf was, not only with the rebels, but also with some 
of tlic queen's party. 

258. Line 196: 

Spare none but such as go in clouted shooe. 

There appears to be BOMr> difference of opinion as to the 
exact meaning S)f clouted. Some hold that 'it /.means 
“patched,” others that clouted shoon means “shoes with 
hob nails.” Viidoubtedly there was a kind of nails called 
clout-naiis. Other copimentators would restrict the sense 
to the iron plates which are fixed on the solss of the 
shoes of country folk in order to strengthen them. No 
doubt clouted means “patched,” but It is a distinct word 
from clouted as applied shoes. The former would be 
derived from ctottf, a rag, or patch, w piece of anything 
(from A. Sax. cfilQ; while the lattfr is derived from French 
Clouet, diminutive of clou, a nn^I. Hunter quotes a pas- 
sage from England’s PamasBUs which seems to settle the 
meaning, yjlie writer “ is speaking of the ravages made 
on female beapty by the small-pox - 

which plouifhs up flesh and blood, 

^nd Ictives such prints of beauty if he come, 

As iloAtrd shoon ciR* upon flo6rs of lome.” 

Therefore we may take it that douted shoon means hob- 
nailed shoes whether with or without h'on plates on the 
soles 

ACT IV. Scene 3. " * 

2^.— It appears Fiat the defeat of the Staffords and 
their forces, which roust have been very inconsiderable in 
number, took place owing 1o the royal party being de- 
ceived as to the movements of Cade. The king, according 
to Holinahed, had gone rqainst the rebels with 15,000 
men well equipped; hut the rebels fled i^to the wooded 
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countiv liear Seveiftaks ; au(Uhe kiugretufned London, 
upon a4iicli,»aa Hall relates (p. 220): “ The Queue, which 
bare the rule, l^eyng of his jetrayte well aduertlaed, sent 
Syr Humfrey Stafford ktiyghf,%iid WilKam his brother 
*with many utMer gentelni^en, to foftw tte chace of^jlhe 
Kfttitishmon, thiukyUg^that they had Hcdde. but vemly, 
they were desceyiied; for at the fymt skyiniish, both the 
Staffurdes vieve slaynr, and all their conipnn>e shutii* 
fully discointlted." . . *'Wh^ the Kentish capi- 

tayn, or y« ^uctoiis Cade, had thus obteyncd victory, and 
sluyne the Two valeaunt Staffordcs, he appareled hyin 
selfe in their rich arniure, and so with ponipe and glory 
returned aga>n toward London: in which retrnyte diuers 
idle and vacabonde persons, resorted to him from Sussex 
agifl Surrey, and from othA partes to a great nulier.'* 
This account is copied almost verbatfiu by llolinshed 
(vol in. p 220) ^ 

260 l.iiies (i~9-^the Lent shall be ae Unig again as it is; 
and thiiu shalt have a license to kill /or a hundred lacking 
one a iceek. - - The last lines are added by Malone from Qq. 
They are absolutely necessary to the sense ; the meaning 
lieing, ns explained by ^lalone in his note, that, as in the 
reign of Elizalieth butchers were not allowed to sell ilesh- 
meat in Lent, some of the trade who had interest at 
QPiirt obtained a royal lict^se to kill a limited iinniber 
of beasts a week. At first sight it might Ap])ear that this 
regulation had for its object the keeping up of the fast 
observed l>y the Roman ('atholio ChurclHii l.,ent ; but caie 
was taken to assure the public that there was no religious 
intention in the regulation. Harrison in his Description 
of Kngland (bk ii p 14i)Bji}s: “iuititlshiufiill foreiieric 
man to feed vpon what soeiier he is able to jmrehase, 
except it be vpon those dates whereon eating of llesli is 
Jbpeciaiyo forbidden by the Ai^cs of the renlnic, whieh 
orderTs taken onelie to the end our iiumticrs of ciittcll 
may he the better increased, and that aboundance of lisli 
which the sea yeeldetli, more geiierallie receiued Heside 
this, there is great consideration find in making of this 
law for t/te preseruation of the naiilo, and rnainteiinnt'e <»f 
coniicnient nnnibers of sea faring men, both wdileh would 
otherwise grcatlie decaie, if s^iie ineancs were not found 
whereby they might be increased’' (New. Shak. Soc Re- 
print). 

ACT*>V. SCKNB 4. 

261. Lines 5, 6: 

Here may his head lie on my throbbing breast . 

But where's the body that 1 should pnhracei 
See above note 24s. 

262 Lines U-m. -Tllb king did send a«k enltiassy to the 
rebels, though he did not carry out the Intention here« 
expressed of pwleying with tV.em. See Hall (pp 220. 
221): “Thus this glorious Capltayn, compassed about, and 
eniiiroiied wUh a multitude of euil rude and riistlcall 
^rsones, came agnyn to the playn of Blackeheath, and 
there strdgly encamped him selfe ^ to whoino wer^sent 
by the kyngc, the Archebishop of Canterbury, and Humfrey 
duke of Buckyngham, to cdfnon with him of his greues 
andgrequestes These lordos found him sober in comma- 
iiicacion, wyse in dispntyng, ^^rogant in hart, and styfe in 
his opinion, and by no means poasl^e, to be perswaded to 
VOL. ^I. 


dissoliie his armye, except the kyng in person wolde come 
to him, and assent to all thynges, which he should reqiiyre. 
These lordes, perceyuyng the wilful pertinary, and mani- 
fest contiimacie of this rebellious Jaiielyiu departed to 
the kyng. declaring to hyni, his temerarious and rasho 
wordes, and presumptuous requestos *’ 

263. Liiic.s 21. 22: 

How row, madam! 

Lamenting still and mourning Sitfolk's death! 
Printed in Ff. thus: 

How now NLidaint 

Still Inincnting and mourning for Suflblkes death! 

The editors who follow Ff have not apparently perceived 
that lino 22 is not a verse at all. We have followed the 
aiTaiigeineiit of Pope. 

264. Line 34: Sir Humphrey STAFFORD ami his brother's 
death —For an omission of the possessive luflecUou com- 
pare Merchant of Venice, iii. 4. 30: 

Hnlil her AiffM/zi/niul iiiy lord'a return. 

265. r.ine 37: false caterpillars. —Compare Richard 11 
note 18(i. 

266 Line 30; My gracious lord, retire to KUlingworth.— 
See Hull, p 221: Thu kyng somwhai hearyng. and more 
markyng the saiynges of thysoutnigious losel, and hauyng 
dayly reporte of the conciirse iiiid accesso of people, which 
e«^tiniially resorted to him, donbtyng itsiniich his faniillnr 
scniauiites, ns his viiknowc siibicetes (whieh spared not 
to speakc, that the capitaynes cause, was prontable for 
the (‘oiniiionwenltli) departed in all haste to the castcll 
of Kyljngwiu tlic In Wurwyckoshyre, Icanyngouly behyiid 
him y« lord Scales, to kepo the Towre of London. " 

267. Line 4:L Lord Say, JACK CAPK, TIIK TKAITOR, 

hateth thee. — 1 reads: 

Lord Say, Ihc traitors hnteth thcc 

F. 2. K. 3, F. 4: 

I.t»rd Say, the traitors hate iher. 

Cupel] roads; “the tmitor rebel hateth thee.*' For the 
enicndation in the text T aiii resx>oiiHib1e. 

268. Line 49: Jack Cade hath gotten Lumhm bridge..— 
Events are made to proceed more rapidly than they 
actually did, owing to dramatic nccessiffMI^ l^wns not 
till lifter the king’s c.scapu to Kenilworth that Cade and 
the rebels entered London, going first Into Houthwark; the 
battle on J/ondoii Bridge took place later. 

A(!T IV. SCKNH 5. 

260 -This and the following scene are probably founded 
on the following passage in Hall (pp 221, 222): “Thu wise 
Mayre, and wige magistrates of the citio of London, per- 
ceyiiyng thesulfcs, neither to be sure of goodes nor of 
lyfc w'ell warranted, determined with feare to repel and 
expulsu this mischieiions head, and hys viigraclouscdpany. 
Ami because the lonl Scales was ordeyned Koper of y* 
Towre of London, with Mathew Gough, the often named 
capituyne in Normandy, (as you haue liarde before) they 
purposed to make them prynye both of their entent and 
enterprise. The lord Scales promisetl thd hys aydo, with 
shotyiig of ordinannee, and Mathew Ooughe was by hyni 
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appointed, to assist the Mayre aud the Londoners; liycause 
he was both of manliode, and experience greatly re- 
noumed and noysod. So y Capitayues of the.dtie 
pointed, toko vpon them In the night to kepe toidge 
of London, prohibiting the Kcntishme, either or 

approche. The rebelles, which ncuer soundly slepte, for 
feare of sodain chauiices, hearyng the brydge to be kept 
aud manned, ran with great haste to open their passage, 
where betwene bothe partes was a force and crucU en- 
counter. Mathew Gough , more expertc In marcial featea, 
then the other cheuetaynes of the citle, perceiuyng the 
Keritishmen better to stande to thej|^ taclyng, then his 
Imuglnaclon expected, adulsod his cdpany no further to 
procode, toward Bonthwarke, tilUhe day appered: to jihe 
eutent, that the cltezeiis hearing where the place of the 
ieopardye rested, miglit occume tpelr enemies, and releue 
their frciules and compaiiluna But this counsail caihe 
to small effect: for the multitude of y rebelles draue the 
citezens from the stoulpes at the bridge foote, to the 
drawe l)ridge, and began to set fyre in “dluers housea 
Alas what sorrow it was to bcliolde thatnliserable chaunce: 
for some desyrynge to eschew tlie fyre, lept on his 
enemies weapon, and so died: fearfull women .with chyl- 
dreii in their arnies, amased and appalled, lept into the 
Finer : other doubtlnge how to sane them self betwene fyre, 
water, and swourd. were in their houses snffocat ancl 
smoldered. Yet the capitayiis nothing regarding these 
ehaunces, fought on the draw bridge all the nighte 
valeauntly, l)iit In conclusion, tlie rebelies gate the draw 
bridge, and drowned many, and slew Jhon Sdtton aider- 
man. and Robert Heysande a hardy citizen, with many 
other, beside Mathew Gough” (pp. 221, 222). 

ACT IV. ScKNB 6.^ 

870. Lino 2: Londovi-atorte.— Hall tells us: *'Biit after 
that he entered into Londd, and cut the ropes of the draw 
bridge, strikyng his swordo on London stone, salyng: now 
Is Mortymer lorde of this citio, and rode in euery strete 
lyke a lordly Oapltnyn’' (p. 221). It must be remembered 
tliat London Briilge then consisted, as it were, of a street 
of houses, which, as well as the bridge itself, wore con- 
Btnicte(l:.ffi^ and therefore very intlamniable. In the 
middle was a space oocnpled hy the drawbridge. London 
Stone still exists, or rather a fragment of it, built into the 
wall of St Swithln’s Church, opiiosite Cannon Street 
Railway Station. Rolfe says (p. 172): “ It is supposed by 
Camden to have been a Roman mUliarivm— the centre 
from which all the great Roman roads radiated over Eng- 
land. corresponding to the Golden Milestone In the Foritm 
at Rome. It came to be looked upon as a kind of palla- 
dium In the metropolis, and Cade evidently so regards it 
here.” 

871. Lines 3-7. -In the Var. Ed vol. xvill. p. 310 will 
be found an Interesting note upon this eotultiit which It 
is not necessary to quote. It may be noted that In some 
old-fashioned inns, and among the lower middle class, 
Oaret and sherry are stRl spoken of as " claret wine ” and 
'* sherry white wine.” Some of our readers may remem- 
ber a celebrated print of a similar fountain to the one 
alluded to here, in Bnissela There seems to be no doubt 
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^ IV. Scene 7. 

• 

that ma^ of ffie cruel mutders, euifnemisticallyicaUi^ 
executions, committed by Jack Cade, were prompted \>y 
his anger against those persans who refused to acknow- 
ledge hla claim the tltfiiVtf Lord Mortimer. 

, • ACT IV. 9ohf*7. . 

m-The Mm. of ^oy. the residence gf the 
Duke of Lancaster, wm ' destroyed by the rebels, under 
Wat Tyler in tbe rel^ of Richard II. It would seem 
that it was not really rebuilt till the time of ^enry VI 1. 

Shakespeare has SlmWn ns in other places, in Coriolanus 
for instance, tAe very little respect he had for mob-law. 
He evidently did noA believe in the proposition as to v<xe 
populi being vox deit. In this scene he gives free range 
to satire^ especially in the long speech of Cade jTist 
below, l^othl^ could be more true to nature than the 
ha^d of An A culture displayed by these 

socialists W iUfteeuth century. 

878L Lines 7, 8: Only that the laws of England may come 
out of your moutA.— This seems to be taken from llolin- 
shed*B account of Wat Tyler's lusi^rection (vol. 11. p. 740); 
** It was reported in deed that he should sale with great 
pride the day before these things chanetd, putting Ids 
hands to his lips, that withyi foiire daies all the lawea of 
England should eome/oorth of his mouth." 

871 Lines 48, 40: because they could not read, thou hast 
hang’d them; ife. ‘‘because they could not claim the 
bene At of clergy,” a privilege which exempted at first only 
the clergy from criminal process before a civil judge; but 
**the betuflt of clergy was afterwards extended to every- 
one who could read; and it was enacted that there should 
be a prerogative allowed to the clergy, that If any man 
who could read,, were to W condemned to d^th. 
bishop of tlie diocese might, if he would, claim hftii as a 
clerk, and dispose of him in some places of the clergy as 
he might deem meet. The ordinary gave the prisoner at 
: the bar a Latin boolT, in a black Gothic character, from 
wliich to read a verse or two; and If the ordlnai'y said, 

> ‘ Legit ut Clerieus ' (‘He reads like a clerk ’X the offender 
I was only burnt in the hant^; otherwise he suffered death, 

( 3 Edw. I. (1274>” (See Haydn’s Diet, of Dates, sub 
) “Clergy.”) The privilege was modi Aed by acts of parlla- 
i ment hi 1480, 1612, 1700, In the rAgns of Henry VIJl. and 
' Aim respectively. The beneAt of clergy was wholly re- 
pealed In lf^7. In the reign of G .orge IV. 

875. Line O.^Sec above, note 227. 

876. Lines 65, 66: 

KA^.t, *4 the Cofn^entaria- Ccesar writ, 

, ^ Is term'd the eiviVst plaee of all IhL isU. 

I The passage in which Csesar says this isjin book v. of the 
i Commentaries: “ Ex his omnibus sunt hnmaii^sslml qul 
I Caiifium incolunt;” thus translated by A|;thur Golding, 

; 1600: “Gf all the Inhabitants of this isle, the ci vilest are 
I the iientlshfolke." ^^lalone quotes from Euphues, loSo: 

; “Of all the Inhabitanta oi this Isle the Kentish-meu are 
the clvllest” (Var. Ed. vol. rviii. p. 316). 

877. Line 67: Sweet is the country, BEAUTEOUS, /tiH of 

ricAe#.— Ff. read: 0 

Swe«t Is the country teeaus* full of riches. 
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wjf >ch teeftiis to be SonBeose. «lt le vrideoPthat ^nie epi- 
thet is Aemaaded in the teit, for which beetiut^ apiie- 
print '\Ve liai%, in commo# with many ^tonib adopted ' 
Haniner's admirable conJectuAt |a atjavoodta ‘ 

bpithet of Shalftapeara'a applied 6oth lo pMnu |nd,t^ 
IhiiiKs. * •?." ' * •f ‘ 

278. Lines 74, 76: ' ' \ C 

, V'^ien hive 1 axujht 

But to’mamtain tiie kinfft thcVeo^bit, an4 popf. > 

Ft. have '* iAnt to mainiain." Kent aeems to haye crept 
into the text by mistake. Even ilie Cambridge edd. adopt 
Johnson’s conjecture, But to maintain*'' Which certainly 
seems tim most probable eniendatton. • . ' .» 

Lines 06, 00: Ye shaU^ace a kJwmea 
and the help o/ hatchet -So F. F. $. F.'8, F. 

** tho help of a hatchet; ” but the pttiA&% Is npt vet^'itt- 
telligible. FaniAr was the first to snggjlfc 4he amende 
tiou pap xvith a hatchet, which was a reroghhrilb leant 
phrubu of the time, as we know from Liliy\ 4tother 
Bombie, i. 3 : “ they give us pap xcith a ip^fore wo 
cun speake, and when .«vee speake for that -wee love, pap 
with a hatchet" (Works, vol. ii. p. 88). Indeed,' that author 
used it os the fltle for a pamphlet written by him in 1684: 
*^Pap with a I [utehet," otherwise, ** A sound box on the 
oar for the ideot Martin to hold his peace.” TlUs pam- 
phlet. however, is generally attributed to Nosh. Fark 
explains the phrase as being a proverbial one for doing 
a kind thing in an unkind iiiaiiner.” Kamier's emenda- 
tion is very ingenious, and fits in with the spirit of tlie 
p.issage; Cade brutally answers Lord 8aye’s complaint 
that he is a sick man by telling liiiM that he ought to ho 
treated with a rope for cnudle, that is, that he should he 
lifting; and with tho " help ofi/hU'hvX," that is, that he 
should be decapitated. Tlie word caudle naturally sug- I 
gests tho word pap; and while this is one of those j 
eiiiendatioiis which are extremely plausible, liecause it is ; 
what we shoeld expect the authowto have written, It is | 
therefor^ one that wc must be cautious to adopt too { 
readily, if tlie reading of the original edition makes any j 
sense at all. “ The help of hatchet” may be a parody on j 
the phrase “ by Uod'a help" An emcn<latioii, not noticed ' 
liy the Cambridge edd , was suggested by an anonymous 
writer in the Collier Ceiitroversy iu a pamiihlet entitled 
"Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare.” The wrlk-r pro- 
poses to read (p. 160) ” the heal of a hatchet;” heal being 
very generally spelt hele, and therefore eim'ly to be mis- ! 
taken for help. i 

280 Lines 115-110. - Hall’s account of the murder of [ 
Lord 8ay, and his coifipanfomf is ns follnwsf ” And v{ioa , 
the thyrde rlaye of JuliJ, he caused syr James Fyncs lordae| 
Say, and ThreaiortT of Knglaufle, to be brought to the ' 
Cylde hnlle of London, and there to bo array ned : whiche 
heyiig before ehe kynges iustices put to awnswere, desired ' 
t^be tryed by his peeres, for the longer delay of his life. 
’J'he Cnpitayne perceiuyiig his dilaiftrie pie, by fore# toke ■ 
him from tlie uflieers, and brought him to the standard ' 
in Cheupe, and there before*hiB confession ended, caused 
hlsftiead to be cut off. and pitched it on a highe poole, | 
which was opely home before hyra through the stretes. ' 
And this cruell tyraunt not content with the murder of | 


the lonie siigrf Went to Myle end, and there apprehended 
ejV Jatn^ft^^mer, then shreue of Kent, and soinie in law 
’ to the M|^#Mnl Say, and hym without confession or ex- 
euie bf^^iftused there llkewyse to be bedded, and hii 
jAfwixed on a poole, and with these two heddos, 
tUs blody butcher entered into the citie agayn. and in 
deapyte ^eaused them in ouery strete, kysse together, to 
J.the great detestacion of all the beholders ” (p. 221). It 
was WitHam Cromer, Sheritt of Kent, whom Cade put to 
. death; hut the dramatist, as will bo seen, ouly copies the 
mistaka of the chroalclen. 

88L Jdiihs 128^18$^— llio custom hero alluded to was 
idutierwn. Several writera, including 
S[irfli^)(fifc'Balrymple, Mackstbne, and Whittaker, deny 
thal It'^IAs gver pradtised. Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Ch^1/h*bf the Country Is hosed uponthis traditional priv- 
ilege. 

882 . Line 130: meu^ shall hold of rue IN CAPITR.— This 
joke, as has reinai'ked, is too learned a one for Jack 
Code to have &ade. 

888. Line 132: at free as heart can wish or tongue can 
titU.-4t would appear that several ancient grants exist, 
written in rhyme, in which lands are said to be held on 
this tenure. Blakeway in a note in the Var. Ed. on this 
passage (vol xvili. p. 231) quotes from the Yearbook of 
10 Henry Vll. fol. 14, a. pi. 6: *' Eii ascii case son gramit 
est. ' As free as tongue can speak or heart can think : ’ 
which are almost i'ade’s words. 

ACT IV. SfKNK 8. 

884. Lines 1, 2: ITp Finh fStreet! down Saint Magnus 
Comer I Both these places are on the opposite side of 
the river to Southwark, where tho scene is supposed to 
take plac(‘. The name of Fish Street Is preserved in Fish 
Street Hill, on which the Monument stands. There is a 
church of Saint Magnus in Lower Thames Street. Perhaps 
these directions weie intended to be given to bands of 
the rebels who were to cro.s8 tlie bridge, 

886. Lines 9, 10: 

Ami here pronounce free pardon to the,m all 
That will forsake thee amigo hoinmi^gpfime. 

This free pardon, according to Hall, was brought by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, then chancellor of Eng- 
land, and the Bishop of Winchester: "The nreliebishop of 
Caiiteibiiry, beyng then chauiicelor of England, and for 
his Buerty lyenge in the Towru of London, called to him 
the bishop of Winchester, whiche al8<» for fenre, lurked 
at Halywell. Tiieso two prelates seyng the fury of the 
Kentish i^eople, liy reason of their betyng backe, to lie 
mitigate ami nilnishcd, passed the ryucr of Thamyse from 
the Towre, into .South worke, bringing with them vnder 
the kynges great sealo, a general pardon viito all the 
offenders: which they caused to be openly proclaimed and 
published. Lorde how gla<l the poore people were of this 
Vardoiie (ye more then of tho gicat Jubile of Rome) and 
how thel accepted thesame, in so muche that the whole 
multitude, without biddyng farewel to their capltafn, 
retired thesame night, eiieiy man to his awno home, as 
men amased, and strike with feare ” (p 222). 
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286. Line 11. —Clarke has an iniereBtiiig note here com- 
paring Lord Say's defence and the speech of Clifford, 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. Lord Say’s 
speeches in his own defence seem to have been entirely 
Shakespeare's invention except four lines; while Clif- 
ford’s is compressed from two other speeches in the Old 
Play; the touch about Henry V being Shakespeare’s own. 
No doubt Lord Say's defence is a very noble one, and to 
a reasonable mind very convincing. By the side of it 
Lord Clifford’s may seem mere claptrap; I,iit the latter 
knew his audience tlie best. Voii may appeal to tiic sen- 
timent or self-interest of a mob; but never to its reason, 
[n the recognition of this fact lies the demagogue’s 
power. 

287. Line IS: Or let a KEREL lead you to your death».-- 
Ff read rabble; the emondution is from the Collier MS., 
first adopted by Singer. 

288. Lino 25- that you should learn me at the White 
l/arf.— Walker suggests that a play upon words is here 
intended, iietweeii White Hart and %vhite heart This idea 
Is confirmed by the fact that in F. 1 it is printed White- 
heart, and F. 2, F. 3 white-heart; while only in F. 4 it is 
White-hart 

989. Line 48: VlUACO I unto all they meet.—Vt 

have Villiago, for which 'riieobald absurdly proposed 
Villageois. Viliaco is a common term of reproach not 
unfreiiuently found in the writers of Sliakespeare's time. 
Conijiare Bon Jonson’s Kvery Man out of his Humour, v. 3: 
“ Now out, liase oiliaco ! "(Works, vol. H. p. 181). It occurs 
also In Dekker, in 'J'he IbitrusHing of the Humorous Poet 
"the faint hearted eilhaeoes sounded at least thrice*’ 
(vol. i. p. 187). Florio gives “ Viybaeco^ a rascal, a leud 
rogue, a scurvy si'ouudrel.’’ 

290. Line 63: Henry hath MONEY, yon are strong and 
manly.— Warburton, (piite unnecessarily, proposed to 
read mercy; but as Johnson pointed out, they had the 
strength and the king the money; or one might say that 
tliey (the people) had the muscle, and the king the sinews 
of war. 

291. Lines 65-07: only my followers' base and lyno- 

miniouH MAKES me betake me to my heels. -So 

Ff. Some editors .iltered treasons to treason, because of 
tile singular verb following, makes. The alteration is 
unnecessary. 

ACT TV. Scene 9. 

292. Line 4: But I was made a king, at nine months old. 
— Tliis is historically true; but in the last play the dra- 
matist does not pay much regard to this historic fact. See 
I. Henry VI. ili. 4. 17, 18: 

When I was young, .as yet I am not old,— 

1 Jo reiiieiuber how niy father s.iid. 

A child who rcmembt'rs wliat was said when he was less 
than nine months old is certainly a phenomenon. 

293 Line 26: 0/sAVAOfi gallotvglasses and stout kerns. 
— Ff. have simply: 

or galUiwglas-ses and stout kerns, 

a Word having evidently dropped out Hanmer printed 
desperate, Capell ntmUe. We adopt Dyce’i emendation 
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savage. § Orey^says f^ol. ii.*p. 29): "The OaAo^lasms 
and Kerns, according to Stanihurst wer0 tw^ ordei^ 
of foot soldiers among UmYrish; the former very bold 
and strong nief( bu^very inhuman; the latter were foil A 
of peeping their swords clean^ and fi^e from liacka 
Oftwhich he produces one remark^ile instance. * IV is 
said that one of their body (l.e. kerns) returning from 
battle having received more than four dangerous vfounds 
inspected his sword, find, when he saw that' it was lit no 
part hacked or bunt, retiinied the greatest thanks to tlio 
ileity because those wounds had been inflicted on his 
body and notoi^his sword." 'L'hefra/fowyfaases were armed, 
according to Stanihurst, “ in a long shirt of mayl down to 
the calf of his leg, witli a lung broad ax in his hand, was 
pedes gravis arnuiturce (and** was instead of the footman 
that now wearetb the corslet), before the corslet was useil 
or almost inv^ited" (ut supra, pp. 20, 30). 'ihe real 
derivation of the word is the Irish gal^glach, a servant, 
a heavy-armed soldier, from gall, foreign, and oglach, a 
youth. Spenser in his View of the State of Ireland, vol. vi. 
p 1577, says: "That the OalUnvglasses, from their name, 
were antient English; for gallogia signifies an English 
servitor or yeoman." This mistake seems to have arisen 
from tlie fact that the Irish copied the arnltkment of these 
troops from that of the earj^' English military settleri}. 
The kerns were the light- armed troops. See llichard 11. 
note 127. (xdllowglasses and kerns arc mentioned again 
in Shakespeare in Macbetli i. 2. 13, 14: 

from the western isles 
Of Aerns nwi^^Aitowglasses is supplied, 

294. Lino 30: The Duke of Somerset, whom he terms 
traitor. -Vi. have "a traitor." We have omitted the a 
as unnecessary. 

• a n* 

295. Line 3*1; l» straightway CAlM’u, and boartie4. with 

a pirate —V. 1 has calme, F. 2 claimd, F. 3 claim'd. The 
remling in the text is that of F. 4. Walker conjectured 
chas'd. , 

298. Line 30: i pray thee, Buckingham, go Tkou and 
meet him. — Ff. omit thou, which was first supplied by 
Dyce. The line as it stand^^in Ff. is very unrhythmicaL 

297. Lines 30. 40: 

And, Somerset, we wiU oom^tf thee thither. 

Until his army be dismiss'*^ from him. 

Henry VI , though he is represented os having many 
amiable qualMes, seems to have been equally ready with 
Charles 1. to d^ert any of his friends when they were in 
trouble. 

^ ACT IVe SCENI 10. 

t 

8M. Line 1: Fie on ambition !—¥. 1 reads ambitious, 
corrected in F. 2. Hall’s account of tKb capture Is as 
follows (p. 222): " For after a Proclamaclon made, that 
whoBoener could apprehende thesaied Jac*Cade, should 
haue ^or his pain, a. M. markea, many sought for hyiii> 
but few espied hym, Ml ono Alexander Iden, esquire of 
Kent found hym In a garden, and there in his defence, 
manfully slewo the caltife Cade, A brought his ded body 
to London, whose hed was set on Londd bridge." Uolln- 
sbed says that this gardeutwas in Sussex at Hothfield 
(voL lit p. 227)i ^ 
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— ftnlcr Iden with llve*Servdfts, wfo retain at 
Aarit. Ff Hden is mode to enter alone; but After- 
Ntarda, line 42. Vade distinAl^^ientions the presence 
of /fee men. The Cambridge cdd. seeig to j^iink that, l>e- 
cause Iden has 9 solilo(]uy«when he tlret enters, Shaift- 
speiAe Intended him^to come on alone, only that ^ 
lor^nt to strike out the reference to the flve pemms which 
is found in (^. But the stage dlrectiini that we have 
introduced getk rid of the apparent iKscrepancy 

300 Line 2^ I »eek not to ivax hy othem' WANINO 
— Ff read warning; the coirection is Rowe's Grey pro- 
poses winning, a conjecture wliich is not ntiUced by the 
Cainbiidgu edd The antithesis between waxinj and 
toanintj points to Rowe’s enieiidation as being tlie right 
one.* IVarniny makes no sense whatever * 

301 Line 31: eat iron hkc an oatrich. % The source, 
whence this popular belief about the ostrich is derivc«l. 
is not apparent. The passage is taken verbatim from the 
Contention According to a note of llalliwell on the pas- 
sagtj in the Old Play. Sir Thomas Browne ami Alovander 
Ros.s “fought a pajier battle some two centuries ago" on 
the subject of this digestive feat of oetriches I <‘an speak 
from personal e4‘«rience of the marvellous appetite and 
digestion of an emu 1 once ^ve one of these birds some 
lai^c pebbles, some pennies, and part of a leather purse, 
all of which he consumed with perfect satisfaction I 
then tried liim with a pocket-haudkerchiirf, which was of 
rather a large size This he hail some ilifflculty in dis- 
posing of. lie ultimately swallowed it completely, and 
his health was not at all affected by the meal. T'liny says, 
speaking of the ostiich (bk. x oh 1, p 270): “ A wonder 
tills is in their nature, that wliatsoever they eat (and 
groat devourers they bee of all tflihgs, without dilTerenco 
and choAu^ they concoct and digest it.” 

303. Line 33; Why, rude com I'A N lON, »r*rt«wcVrf/tow&e. 
-See Mlda Niglit’s Dream, note I- Compare Julius 
Ciesar, Iv. ? 138: ''Companion, hence!" also (’omedy of 
Krrors, iv. 4, 64. 

303. Line 40: That Alexander Iden, Esgnire o/ Kent — 
¥t. have "an Esquire.” We omit the an, descrlbiiig Iden 
in the same way th.at ilall docs See above, note 298 

304 Line 56: BUT <w for itorrfji. irhoH grea hiefts amwera 
words.— Kf. omit But; we follow I lycc’s reading. 

305. Lino 62: f beseech (foD on my knees - FfAiavedore. 
Malone restored the reading Gwl from Qq^^oine com- 
mentators think that yore was substituted inconsequence 
of the statute 3 James ^^chap. ii , which forbade the use 
of the name of God upon the st^e. But.’^niidonhtedly, 
Jove is sometimes used in other ^passages for the name 
<.f the Christian iRity where its use can scarcely hv. so 
explained. 

306. Line 66: the TEN tneals I have tost.— Aa Cade had 
hee#withoiit food ftvo days (see above, line 41), this bIk^s 
that only two meals a day were 'supposed to be, at that 
time, the i>ro|)er allowance. # 

807. ^Jno 84: And os J thrust thy body with my tword.— 
Ff. have “thrust in;” followfuf* Dyce wo have omitted 
I the in as unnecessary. 


ACT V. SCKNK 1. 

I 

1 308 - 'rUe dramatist now passes over a coiisiiloralde 

interval of time. In July. 14W>. Jack ('nde was taken and 
■ killed. The battle of St Albniia was fought May 22nd, 
14.SB. Immediately after the snpprefesioii of ('ade’a relwl- 
i lion York came over from Ireland tr England with 4000 
i men. He forced his way into Henry’s presence, lunl behaved 
i with great insolence. Having made the king proiniso to 
' siiininoti a parliament, he retiicd to his castle at Fother- 
I Ingay. Immediately after this Somerset roturiie«l from 
I France; but. witli the disgrace of the loss of Normandy 
1 attaching to him, he could do hut veiy little for the king's 
I cause. The enmity between York and Soinerset kept the 
' country in a constant state of agitation. In 14.'>l York 
' raised another army iui the pretext of defeating the prt»- 
! cecdings of Somerset He marched to London, but found 
j the gates shut against him. Th5nco ho proceeded to 
: Dartlord in Kent, in the lioi>o of being joined hy the 
! Kentish men. llenry.fol lowed him with his army, but no 
I collision took place. The result of the negotiations Unit 

* ensued was timt Soinorsot was eonimitted to prison; wlille 
: Yoik disbanded ids army and BiihmiUrd to Henry. The 

two rivals then met in the presence of the king, and abused 
I one another roiimlly. Immediately after this interview 
York was arresteil Henry refused to follow Somerset s 
j advice, wliich was that he should he put on his trial and 
1 executed York again swore fealty to the king, and a 
; peace was patched up between the rival parties, mainly 

• brought about by the news that the Karl of March was 
1 advancing with an army to liberate his father. Imme* 

: diatelj after this two imp»»rtniit events happened; one, 

I tlM* fatal battle in which Talliot was defeated and slain, 

I ami Gnicniie lost to the English ; tlie other the birtli of a 

son to the king ami queen This last event would seem 
U) have put a stop to York's hopes of the succession. But 
at this very time the health of the king, both mental ami 
bodily, was such that a protectorate had to he appointcil; 
and York was chosen hy ti eoniiiiitteo of peers for the 
office ; hut the king’s rights were preserved inviolate. By 
the end of the year 1454 Henry had recovered his health 
ami reahon. At the beginning of the next year, 1455, he 
put an end to the protectorate, ami llberiflHBIi^Duko 
j of Somerset from the Tower He did his host to recon- 
j rile the two dukes, and imhice them to siihiiiit their 
! claims to nriatration; but York, who had determined to 
j pr»»vt)ke a i-ivil war, collected trigetlier his forces, and on 
i May 22nd, the battle of St. Albans was friught. 

' 309. Llneb: safictaMaJestas/-»n Vf. Q(| have 

’ waiesta, which may have been intended for Italian. 
^Santa maesld, which Capell printed, would certainly suit 
the metre much better ; but, if it were intemled Vi be 
so, we should expect to find smno greater blunder In the 
spelling. There is scarcely any instance, throughout 
Shakespeare’s plays, of two Italian i^ords f.ogether being 
spelt correctly, eillier in Ff or Qq. 

310. Line 10: A sceptre shall it have, have 1 a soul -^ 

' i e. “as 1 have a soul.” Compare Henry VIIT iv. 1. 44: 

I Sir, /If / Aft7Y ft un//. slie is an nngel. 

811. Line 13 : 1 must dissemble. - It Is curious to find in 
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NOTES TO KING «ENJtY VL— PART 11. 


Shakespeare the original of this phrase, repeated ad nau- 
team iii all melodramas of the last fifty years, and forming 
one of the stock Jokes of burlesquea How many a time 
have we seen the villain, or mock villain, as the case may 
be, wrapping his cloak round him while he muttered, 

** 1 mnst dissemhle I " Little did we think that he was 
unwittingly quoting Shakespeare. Marlowe used it be- 
fore Shakespeare, in the Jew of Malta, act iv.: ‘‘But £ 
must diagevible" (Works, p. ICO). 

312 Lines 20. 27: 

And now, like Ajax Telamoniua, 

On sheep or oxen could 1 spend my fury » 

See Love’s Labour 's Lost, note 100. Grey (voi. il. p, S3) 
quotes from C'levolaud's Works, 1077, p. 76: 

" Stout Ajax, with his an^'er-coilled linuii, 

Killing a sheep, thought Agamemnon slain." 

313. Line 06: May pass into the presence of a king.— 
Walker conjectured press, which looks very much like the 
right reading, in spite of the unpleasant Jingle between 
press and presence. 

314. Line 72 : / was, an t like your majesty. — Perliaps 
we sliuuld rend. In order to complete the line, 

I WAS that man, an 't like your majesty 

816. Lino 74 : Alexander Idea, that 's my tiatne.— Again 
1 would suggest, to complete the line : 

Alexander Iclen, that S iny nty luge. 

I see that in the Cambridge edii the same conjecture was 
made by Keightley. 

316 Line 78 : tdan, kneel down [Uo ktieelsj. Ipen, rw 
up a knight. — Ff. have 

Idun, knoelc downe. rise vp :i ^iiight 

We have followed Dyco in inserting the second Iden, 

817. Line 109 : Wouldst have me KNEEL? Jirst let me ask 
q/TilKSE. [pointing to his Attendants]. — Tyrwhitt thought 
that by these York meant his knees Other commentators 
explain it that ho meant his sons. Our stage-direction 
supplies what seems the must probable explanation, lu 
saying these words he is intended to point to those of his 
followers whom ho had brought with him. who had 
alread%1^||jy^uglit to look upon him as a claimant to 
the crown. 

818. Lino 131: To Bedlam uHth himl is the man grown 
nmd!—S^e King Jolin, note 85, also foot-note; but it is 
quite clear that the use of Bedlam or Bethlehem hospital 
for the insane dates from an earlier period than Henry 
VIII. : ^'ext unto the polish church of 8. Buttolph,” says 
Stow, “is a fayro inno for receipt of travellers: then an 
Hospital! of S. Mary of BetheUm, founded by Simon ^ 
FJtz Mary ono of the Sheriffes of London, in the yearc 
1240. he founded it to liaue beeiie a Priurie of Cannons 
with brethren and slsteiw, and king Edward the thirde 
granted a protection, which 1 have seene for the brethren, 
MUicice beatrts Maria de Bethlem, within the citie of Lou- 
don, the 14 yeare of his raigne. It teas an hospitall for 
distracted people. " Survey of London, 1608, p. 127. 

319. Lines 139, 140: 

Kdw. Ay, noble father, if our tpords will serve: 

Bich. And if words will ‘not, then our weapons shall. 
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•act y. Scene 1. 

• 

The dr^atlt? tak^onsMerable liberty wlth^lfttoq^in 
making the sons of York old enough to belk ariis at- this 
time Edward, Earl of was bom •April 29th, 1442^ 

so that he wajjus^thlrteen years old. Richard was born 
0|tober 2nd, 1462, so that he was iiot*three years ohl 
lie exact date of the battle of ^t.Ulbans was May 9tnd, 
1466 

820. Line 146: fell-lurking cw*.— It isVery Jopbtful 
if tills is the right reading. Several emendations have 
been proposed, such aa fell-harking, fell-lunching, and, by 
the Collier MS., tho very obvious and commonplace sug- 
gestion fell-laoking. The word is hyphened in Ff. ; but 
after all. though a peculiar epithet, it may be the right 
one ; for it describes aptly^noiigh that kind of ferocious 
cur which lies an wait for the unsuspecting passefllger, 
and, rushing out from its hiding-place. Hies at him before 
he has time defend himself. ^ 

321. Lilies 161-166 —This speech was added by Shake- 
speare, tnd has tio parallel in The Contention. It fore- 
shadows very clearly the character of Richard as It w as 
afterwards so powerfully developed in Richard TIT. 

322. Cikie 168: Who, being suffer’d iv^h the bear's fell 
paw.—yfm have given In the foot-note what sterns tlie 
preferable Interpretation c# this elliptical phrase. Some 
take it to mean “ in a state of sufferance or pain.” We 
have a similar instance of the elliptical use of suffer in 
this play, iii. 2*202: 

I .est benij^ suffic'd In that Iiarinfitl slumber, 
i.e “ being allowed to remain ; ” and liufore in iii. 1. 32 : 

^Upcr iheiu now, find they'll o’ergrow the garden 

323. Lines 104. 

What, irUt thou otfthy death-bed play the KUFFli#, 
And seek fir SORROW' with thy .«tPECTACLEs\ • 

Ruffian appears liere to have the sense in wiiich ft is 
generally used in Shakespeare, numely, that of ** a brutal, 
boisterous fellow.” •Otherwise we might have suspectctl 
that it liad the same sense as tho Italian fiiffiano, “a 
pimp,” “a pander,” a sense in which it is, not unfrequently, 
used in uid writers; the njiianiug being that Salisbury had, 

In his old ago, played the part of the tempter to his son 

Sorrow probaldy means here more “cause for repent- ^ 
ance or remorse” than the ordifiary sense of giief. 

Shakespeare refers to speetables in three other passages, 
of which the must notable is i*} As You Like It, ii. 7. 1.^9: 

^ Viih spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 

Spectacles ^ww’e, in Shakespeare's time, probalily only 
made with convex glasses, and Intended for old sight, not 
for sliort ilghtn • * 

321 r.ine 170: Atui stain thine honourable age ndth 
BLOOD. -Ff have “with shame.” We Ihive followed Dyce 
ill adopting Walker’s conjecture, which prevents the 
clashing of shame with “ For shame !" bftow, lino 173. 

3t6 Line 196: Yo^i were best go to bed and dream ajhin. 

— Ff. have “You were best to go.” We have omitted the 
to before go, as spoiling thaline, being unnecessary. Rowe 
made the same omission. • 

326. Line 200: And tha^ I 'll write upon thy burqonet. 

— Planch4 in his Cyclopiedta of Costume top. 64, 05) says : c 



ACT V. Scene 2. • 

•if ' j 

‘ * Barg^el, Burginc/t. A specks of helhiet ii^euted, 
or Xt \e^^t first worn by the BiiiguadianB (wheAe pro- 
%bsbly its name) tn the ftftee^^h century. Its peculiarity 
insisted In the adaptation of tfte lower min of the hel- 
met to the uppe^one of tl^ gorget, tly hJllowing it out 
80 eg to receive the ImdDf the latter, by which contifr- 
ance the head could be freely turned to the right or the 
left without exposing the throat of the wearer to the point 
of thep Iftnce the sword. " , 

327. Line 2|jL : Might 1 but kium thee by thy liousBUOiil) 
badge.— Y. 1 have housed; F. 2. F. 3, F. 4 houses. Malone 
was the first to restore the reading househoki from Qq. 

328. Line 203: The rampant bear chain’d to the ragged 

sfa/^— This well-known badge^of the Xevllle family came 
to the Earl of Warwick from the BeauAainps through 
his marriage with the heii'ess of Beauclhunp, Earl of 
Warwick. See I. ^enry VI. note 8. The crest of the 
Nevilles was a dun bull’s head, which is still borne by the 
Earls of Abergavenny; the supporters of their arfts being 
twe^ bulls, argent, armed, collared, and chained. Bee 
French, p 102. • 

329 Line 211'^ And so to arms, TO ARMS,. 
father. «We have inserted the second to arm# w^der to 
coeripleto the line, which in HI. stands 

And so 10 Arms, victorious father. 


NOTES TO KING^HEHRY Vl.—PART II. 


ACr V Scene 2. 


(lib. iii eleg. ix.) narrates the horrible story, how Medea 
during her flight from Colchis with Jason, when otf tlm 
coast of Messia, seeing that her father's sitips threatened 
to overtake the fugitives, inhumanly killed her young 
brother, and scattered his mangled li.’iibs alnnit. in order 
that the horrid sight might stay her father in his pursuit. 
The place, where this supposed barbarity was committed, 
was Tomi, on the shores of the Buxine (Black Sea): the 
very town where Ovid wore out the miserable years of 
bis exile. 

838. Lines 87-80: 

For underneath an aleho\m* paltry sign, 

The Castle in SaitU Alban’s, Somerset 
Hath made the wizard fatnous in his death. 

The incident is thus narrated by Hall (p. 293): For there 
died vnder the signe of the Castle, Edmond duke of Som- 
erset, who long before was warned to eschew all Castles, 
and beside hym, lay Henry the second erle of Northum- 
berland, Hufrey erle of Stafford, aoune to the duke of 
Buckingham, Jliou lorde Clifford, and viij. M. men and 
more." 

836. Line 87: Reigns in the hearts qf all our present 
PART. -Ff read parts; we have followed Dyce in printing 
part - party; compare line 36 above: 

Throw in the frozen bosotni. of our part 


ACT V, SCLNK 2. 

330 Line 28 —Lord Clifford was not killed by York. 
The mode of his death is represented in accordance with 
history in the next play, Hi. Henry VI. i. 1. 7-9: 

LsrJ rUjhfuf I-ord Staf^r^, all abre.ist, 

^ Ogirg’d our mam battle's front, aiul bre^kini* in, 

\Verc by the s«yords of common soldiers slain 

Bhakespeai'e had, as Dr. Percy ptniited out, a dramatic 
object in making Clifford fall by the hand of York, because 
it gfve.s a i^asou for the vengeance ^hicb young Clifford 
took on York and his young son, Rutland. The fact that 
Shakespeare should have allowed the lines, referring to 
the death of Clifford quoted above, to stand, is merely 
another proof of the carelessness with which he revised 
or adapted these plays ^ 

881. Line 46: To ceased— Want thou ordain’d, dear 
father.— We have here another instance of a dramatic 
pause caused by the omission of a syllable, tw other in- 
stances of which we have drawn atteutloii^fpee Richard 
II. note 170 ) No one wltji any ear or dramatic feeling 
would wish to supplyilhe laoljpg syllaye ]|ere. The 
emotion of theaictor does that naturally. 

> 

332. Lines 51-8#.— These lines, which are nearly all 
Shakespeare’s own, prepare iis for the horrible cruelty of 
young Clifford ft the next play. We now strike the key- 
noti^of that bloodthirsty passion for vengeance on ner- 
■onal gi'ouiids, which made the ^ITara %t the Roses so nor- 
ribly distinguished by acts of atrocious cruelty. 

383.«vLine 59: As wild Medea young Absf^us did.— 
Absyrtus or Apsyrtus was the son of Aebtes, King of 
Colchis, and the brother of Mraea. Ovid in his Tristia 


838. Line 90: Away, my lord, away! - The king did not 
fly; but was condiicied by the Duke of York to London 
with every demunstrRti<»u of reverence and hononr. 
Hall’s account of the baltlo of St. Albans is as follows 
(p. 232); ”Tho kyiig bcyiig credebly informed, of the 
greato aniiy coinmyng toward hym, assembled an host 
intciidyng to mete with the duke in the Northc parte, 
because he had to mniiy freiides about the cltle of Lotiilon, 
and for that cause, with greate spedo and sninll Incke, he 
beyng accompanied, witli the Dukes of Somerset, and 
Buckyngham, tileries of Stafford, Northuinberlaiide, and 
Wiltshire, with the lordo Clifford, and diiicrsc other 
baroB, departed out of Westiuiustcr, the. xx. dale of May, 
toward tlie tonne of S. Albons: of whose do>nges, the 
duke of Yorke being aduertised, by his espials, with all 
his power costed the countreys, and same 

toune, the third date next onqiiyiig. The kyng heaiyng 
of their approchyng, sent to hym messengera, straightly 
chargyng and comniaundyiig hym, os an obedient sublect, 
to kepe the peace, and not os an enemy to his iiaturall 
Gountrey, to munlre and slay his awne coiintrenien and 
propre nacifi. While kyng Henry more desirous of peace 
then of warre, was sendyng furthe his orators, at ilie one 
I p eiute of the toune; the erle of Warwicke with the Marche- 
men, entered at the other gate of the toune, and flersly 
set on the kynges foreward, and tkeim shortly dlscxmiflted. 
Then came the duke of Somerset, and all the other lordes 
I with the kynges power, whlcho fought a sore and a cruell 
battaill, in the whiche, many a tall man lost his life: but 
the duke of Yorke sent euer freshe men. to succor the 
wery, and put new men in the places of the hurt persona, 
by whiche onely polHcIe, the kynges armie was profligate 
and dispersed, and all the chleftsines of the field almpste 
slain and brought to confusion." 
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NOTES TO KING^HENiSiY VT. -PART II 


387. Line 1: OU) Salisbury, who can report of himf — 
Ff. have “0/ Salisbury. " The emendation is from Col- 
lier’s MS. corrector, adopted by Dyeo. In thv eon-espoud- 
iiig speech in 'I1ie Contention York asks (p. 519): 

Hut ilid you see oM Salsbury, since we 
With blooclie ntindes dul buckle with the foot 

888. Lines 3, 4: 

Aged contvsiom and all brush of tune, 

And, like a gallant tn the brow qf youth. 

So Ff. Warbiirton's conjecture bruise for bt ush is adopted 
by some editors, and Mr. Collier’s MS. corrector made 
the same alteration; but compare Troilus and Cressida, v. 
3. 83, 34: 

I .et f^row thy sinews tdl their knots be strong. 

And tenii>t not yet the brushes of the war ; 

in which passage Mr. Collier’s MS. again substituted 
hndsee. Brush certainly seems in that passage, and here, 
to give the notion of “a rough encounter,” and, perhaps, 
in the passage in our teat there is also the idea of the 
detrition and the wearing effect caused by time; through 
this meaning we probably get the more modem expres- 
sion ** brush with the enemy," t.e, ** sharp emounter with 
the enemy. For brow in line 4 there are many emen- 
dations; Johnson suggested blow in the sense of blossom- 
tug; and the Cambridge edd. give an anonymous con- 
Jeoture glow, which is very plausible, as is also Collier's 


Vr. -PART II. « ACT V. Scene 3 

• ^ • *1 • 

correction btboni. \r\ support of tlft^ last coii)etfure^Mr. 
W. N.^ettsom quotes from Much Ado, v«l. 76^ 

May of youth bloom of lustAood ; ' ^ 

and in suppof t otjtruwe he quotes from the same plii^j 

r ie scene, line 65: • * 

And with grey hairs and bruise ofknany days. * 

Certainly these passages lend considerable support to 
Collier’s emeudati^DB; but this seems to uq anojher case 
in which one is nof justified in altering the text simply 
because the expression is not one we sl^uld have ex- 
pected. There is more to be said for changing brmv than 
brush; for wl^ro brow is used figuratively by Shakespeare, 
in King John, v. 1. 49, 50: 

outface the drr a; 

Of braggipg horror; * » 

and in the same play, v. 6. 17: "here walk 1 in the black 
brow of nlghf," and again, where it iiyised as generally = 
** aspect,” ’’appearance" in Hamlet, i. 2. 4: 

^ To be contracted on one brow of woe, 

it always has the sense, more or less, of frowning. The 
only passage that at all confirms the use of brow i?*the 
sense required by lha text, is iif Macbeth, iv. 3. 23: 

Though nil things foi^>Woidd wear the br^us of grace. 

• 

338. Lhio 29: Now, bi/hmy faith. -Ff. read hesri. 
Malone supposed this to have been one of the alterations 
made in F. 1 to avoid the penalty of the statute, before 
referred to, of 3rd Jaipes I. cap. 21. His emendation 
faith has been very generally adopted. 


WORDS OCCTtRRING ONLY IN KING ‘fiEENRY VI. • « ’ 

PAltT II. 

s 

Note.— 'J' lie addition of sub. adj. verb, adv. In brackets immediately after a wonl indicates that the Word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cited. 

Note. -The compound words marked with an asterisk (* ) are printed as fusyseparate words in P. 1. 


Act Be. Liu« 

Abrook ii. 4 10 

Accuse (sub.)., iii. 1 160 

Aidaiicei ill. 2 165 

*Alder-llefcBt.. i.' 1 28 

Ashys iii. 2 62 

Attalnture .... 1. 2 106 

Balance (verb), v. 1 0 

Banditto iv. 1 135 

Beehives iv. 1 109 

Beggar-woman iv. 2 151 

Behoofs iv. 7 83 

Besom iv. 7 34 

Bested ii. 3 56 


1 Venus nud Ad. 3.W. 
sVoiius and Ad. 76; Lucreoe, 


isr»Liavj. 
• Lover'i 


Act Sr. 

Bickerings i. 1 

*Bi tter-searching ill. 2 
Blnod-bespotted v. 1 
Blood-consuming ill. 2 
Bloodshedding iv. 7 
Blunt- wJtted . . ill 2 
Brain-pan... . iv 10 
Breastplate.... ill 2 

Bricklayer. .... I jj* ^ 

Bucks* iv. 2 

'‘Buiiy-boned. . iv. 10 
^Burying'Place . iv. 10 

Cade iv. 2 

Cage (a lock-up) Iv. 2 
CathedrM i. 2 


’er's Coiupl i6a. 


t *ie. dirty linen. 
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Line Act 8c. ] 

144 Chair-days v. 2 

311 Chirping iii 2 

117 Clioicely ill l 

01 Christian-llko > „ 
108 (adv.).....\^|«*- 2 

210 Church-lIke i. 1 
13 Claret.. . ... iv. 6 
232 Commentanes.^ Iv. 7 ' 

4? Contusion v. 3 

153 Conventicles . . iH. 1 
51 corrosive (sub.) iii. 2 
00 *Court-haiui . . . iv. 2 
Og Cradle-babe.... ill. 2 

Criia^dess il 4 

36 Culpable...... HI* 2 

66 

OAmsons ll i 

*I>ark-seated .. ill 2 

’^Deadly-handed v. 2 


’’lA'ar-bought.. 

Act 

Sc. 

Line 

i. 

1 

252 

iteathful 

iii. 

2 

404 

Ik>ep-fet 

ii. 

4 

33 

Defamed 

iii. 

1 

123 

Denayed (verb) 

i. 

3 

107 

Qespoiled 

ii. 

3 

10 

Distt^mflt (sub.) 

V. 

2 

86 

Dispursed . . o. . 

ill 

1 

117 

’’Door-noil 

iv. 

10 

43 

Duchy*.. ....... 

1. 

1 

50 

• 

Emblaze 

iv. 

10 

76 

Emmanuel 

iv. 

2' 

*106 

Knehnsed .... 

1. 

2 

8 

Encroaching . . 

iv. 

1 

90 

9 

* The plural occurs twice in the 
same scene, lines as lie 





WOIDS PPiCTJXIAR TO ftlN«#HENBY VI.— PART II. 


AOt Sc. I<ine 


^igirt*«. . .V . . 

n 

1 

1 

200 

09 

Et^uized 

v. 

3 

31 

ExvciHins 


4 

5 

* False-Tieart(adj. 

) V. 

w 

1 

143 

Far-fet 

lil. 

1 

293 

FelMui-ki(g.... 

v. 

1 

140 

Felonious 

iil. 

1 

129 

Fifteenth' ^ 

1 ^ 

1 

133 

First-conceived 

•|ii. 

2 

44 

Flagging 

iv. 

1 

5 

Fraudful 

iii. 

1 

81 

Garret 

i. 

3 

194 

OhastIJr (adv.) . 

iii. 

2 

170 

Gobbets 

fiv. 

1 

8f> 

( V. 


58 

Governance.. . . 

i.’ 

•3 

50 

Hamper (verb) 

1. 

3 

148 

'Hatche^ 

Hear^cmbnding 

iv. 

Hi. 

7 

2 

90 

60 

•Hiss (sub.) 

iii. 

2 

3^ 

Ill-iiurtur^ls . 

n. 

2 

42 



iii. 

2 

75 

« Venus and Ail 

330. 




f Tlie i^Iiiral form ciccMira us 
IV. 7. LM. 

0 Venus and Ad. 13i. 


Linic> twit's 

%t*oric-boat 


Mad'breil 

♦Jlarket-day. . . 
Merchauj^like . 

Nap (of cloth).. It. 

Ofllce-badge . 


OverRorged.... 

*(iver*joy(8ub.) 

OverriiHsned.'. 

Paper-mill . . . .^ 
Perish (trans.). 
Peroration .... 

Plostei'er 

*POltiting‘Stock 


Procurator .... 
Impounded... 

PiMteotorship.. < 

Pulls (sub.) ..«. 

Quadrangle ... 


Act 

\u. 

1- 

Line 

16 

iv. 

1 

08 

?ii v. 

1 

88 

ship ii. 1 ^ 

iii. 

1 

m 

354 

iv. 

2 

02 

iv. 

1 

41 

iv. 

2 

8 

i. 

2 

25 

iv. 10 

31 

Iv. 

1 

84 

i. 

1 


i. 

2 

*1 

iv. 

7 

41 

iii. 

2 

100 

l.«l 

105 

4v.- 

2 

140 

ii. 

4 

46 

v. 

2 


iil 

2 

94 

1. 

1 

3 

j. 

2 

81 

liii. 

1 

60 

iiii. 

1 

121 

li 

3 

41 


i. 3 156 


Qu«l». 


Act Be. Line 
i. 3 4 


'^llaging-mad^o lif. 

Rampant v. 

Readily 11 v. 

Redound Iv. 

Rugentsbip i. 

Reproachfully. 11. 

Ringleader ii. 

Roast (sub.). .. i. 


3P-1 


Balletic (head-piece) iv. 10 12 
Say,a kind of satin iv. 

Serge iv. 

Shag-haired IS. . lil. 
Shallow-rooted lil. 
Sharp-quilled. » ill. 
Shearman ..... Iv. 

Silent (sub.).. . . i. 
Silhen-coated.. iv 

Sopliister v. 

Spaii-coiiiitcr . fv. 
^Steadfast-gazing iv. 10 
Steadier ... iv 7 


27 

27 

367 

31 

36;} 

141 

10 

136 

101 

160 

48 

101 


B Umfd in a peculiar eense. See 
note iw. 

16 Venns »nd Ad. llftl. 

11 Luerroe, 11. M 
IS Bee the fivtt-note in text 
MBeme modem wUioru read 
thng4iair»l instead oi ukag-tarttU 
Macbeth, iv S. 83. 


straiter (adv ). 

Hi. 

2 

2 U 

"Stumhling-biocks 1. 

2 

04 

Subversion 

ill 

1 

208 

Taiiitiiro 

ii. 

1 

1S8 

Tally H (sul.,), . 

iv. 

7 

30 

Tear-slainod. . . 

ii. 

4 

16 

Tender-feeling 

ii. 

4 

0 

^Tliroe-hooped 

iv. 

2 

72 

Timely-parted. 

iii. 

2 

101 

Township 

i 

3 

27 

Trap (verb) 

iii. 

1 

340 

I'lirmollod 

iv. 

10 

IK 

Two-hand (adjf.) 

ii. 

1 

46 

Unassailed .... 

v. 

2 

18 

Hnbloodied.... 

iii. 

2 

103 

Uncurable -I 

1 Hi. 

1 

286 

{ 

^ v. 

2 

80 

*rnder-groniid ) 
(BUb.) } 

. 11 

1 

174 

Tiieath 

H. 

4 

8 

Unhelpful 

Hi. 

1 

218 

Vaunts (sub.).. 

HI. 

1 

50 

* Well-proportioned iil. 2 175 

Yeladw 

i. 

1 

33 


14 Soim. exxil. 10. 

15 The modem form dad oocun 
five timet in Bhaki»»i«ar». 


• \ ORIGINM. EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 


Note 

61. i. 2. 66: Being but a woman, 1 will not be glack. 

96. i 4. .'S2^.'>: • 

^ Ruck [Exainining the written papers] True, madmn, 
none at all: what call you thief 

• [Holding up a paper. 
York. A way toiih Jjipm ! let them be clapp’d up eloee, 
^ And kept asunder. I’om, madam, shall ivith us. 

[To Staiford] Stafford, itike her to thee, 

[Exeunt iftiove, William Stafford with 
D^ichess and Hume, guarded. 


100 . 

101 . 

I 


104. 


ii. 1. 26: H^ith SO MUCH holiness can ymij^T do itf 
il. 1 82. 33: 

Queen. And thy amIsCtion, GlosUr. 

King. • mPrithse,^^, 

Good queeif, and whet not on these furious peers 
ii. 1. 62: Tomato the king; Ulffhim y>hat miraeU. 


• See IVHE^E the toumsnien, onprocestwn. 

Come to present your highness with the man. 

107. u. 1. 71 : Although by sight his ^ be multipUetk 
So Lloyd. * • 

112. ii. 1. 164: Vou made, my lord, in a day whole 
^mns tofiy. 


Note 

lia il. 2. 0 : My lord, I lo^tg to hear it TOM) at full. 

122. ii. 2. 28: Father, the Duke OP York haih iodd the 
truth. 

141. ii. S. 103; Go, take YE hence that traitor fromour sight. 
154. 11. 4. 102 ; ft is my office; madam, jtardon the. 

167. iil. 1. 166; Myself had HOTK rf your oonventieles. 

So anonymous conjociui'e in Cainbridg^MlH^ 
171. ill. 1. 222 ; Say, “ Who ’e a traitor, Gtostcrhe is none.” 
174. III. 1. 248 : Were 7 not all one, an empty eagle set. 
179. iil. 1. 348 ; Whiles I in Ireland NVRSB a mighty band. 
184. iii 2. 26: I thank thee, LOVK. 

221. iv. 1.21,22: 

The lives of those we have lost inffght, SKALL THKV 
Be counterpois’d with such a petty sumt 
^0. iv. 1. 70, 71 ; 

Cap. YES, Poole. 

«uf. Poole I 

Cap. Ay, kennel, puddle, sink; whose filth and dirt 
267. iv. 4. 48: Lord Say, JACK CADE, THE TKAITOR, 
hateth thee, 

294. iv 9. SO ; The Duke of Somerset, whom he terms 
traitor. 

S29. V. 1. 211* And so to arms, to arms, vietoriotts father. 

270 



EMENDATIONS*ON K^^tG. HENRY VI.-^ART II. 


Note 

114 . 


209. 


OKIGINAIi KMKNDATJI^NS SUGGESTED. 


il. 1. 186, 187 : 

OOod! 

IVhat miHchUfa work the wicked oner, thereby 
HeapUuj on their mvn heads confusion! 
ill. 2. 839; 

0 , 

Let we entreat thee cease. Give me thy hand 

280 


f 

i 


Note ^ 

220. lv#l 6fl| 70: 

r.ip Yes,' Poole! * ^ ^ 

Poole! Poole! Sir — 

^ , „ - - Lord Poole! 

314. V. 1 72 ^ 7 .,v„s that MAN, an 7 (,ike y}jr majesty. 

V. . < 4 . lexander Iden, that ’s my Ttame m it 

LIEGE So F elghiley. 







